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THE AGE OF VENEER. 


IntrRopucrory. 


To rail at the time present, and 
undervalue it by comparison with 
times past, is a custom of very an- 
cient date, and somewhat stale from 
too frequent practice. It is a cheap 
and easy wisdom which thus asserts 
itself in magnifying errors imme- 
diately under the eye, by dwarfing 
those which are removed from be- 
yond our ken; and we shall do our 
best to avoid falling into the error. 
But if the title placed on the head of 
this article means anything, it is a 
term of reproach applied to this best 
of all possible ages, the age in which 
we now live; and this most belauded 
of al] praised centuries, the nine- 
teenth. Positively, perhaps, we may 
and do think the epithet deserved ; 
but we have no desire to apply it by 
comparison or retrospectively, be- 
cause, the more closely we are ena- 
bled to look into the working of 
society in times past, as History rends 
from their uninviting realities the 
veil hung over them by Romance, 
the less reason there is to believe, 
that as regards the real practical 
advantages of social life our ancestors 
were one whit better off than our- 
selyves—a very mild form indeed, it 
will at once be admitted, of stating 
the case, were any adverse compari- 
sons intended. “The ‘good old 
times,’ all times when old are good,” 
was sarcastically sung by one who 
could be sage even in his sarcasm; 
and the sentiment is more and moré 
re-echoed as Experience enables us 
the better to judge of the past, by 
turning the force of her magic lan- 
tern on the darkness out of which 
we have emerged. So, in like man- 
ner, if we set ourselves to the task of 
denouncing and exposing some of 
the evils incidental to the haste with 
which in these later days we have 
‘run up’ the social edifice, in obe- 
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dience to a sudden passion for the 
advantages of civilization, we desire 
to do so in no maudlin spirit of 
wisdom - of - our-ancestors worship ; 
but, if anything, prospectively rather 
than retrospectively, and in the sin- 
cere hope that, by our humble but 
earnest contribution of honesty of 
purpose, we may help our well- 
meaning and self-regenerating con- 
temporaries to avoid some very pal- 
pable errors, in their new-born 
desire to be all at once wise, wealthy, 
and happy. 

Nor, it may as well be confessed at 
once, have we the slightest intention 
of being satirical, or of adopting that 
fashionable mode of quizzing, even, 
which is all the satire now allowed 
by an emasculate ‘good taste.’ The 
cuticle of the public is, we fear, not 
to be pierced by any such delicate 
edge of raillery as that which our 
best laughers indulge in. Besides, 
many of the subjects which we are 
about to handle are commonplace in 
the extreme, only not trivial or un- 
worthy of notice because they affect 
the every-day business of life, and 
come home, though essentially in a 
homely way, to every one’s health 
and comfort. ‘They are for the most 
part beneath satire, and of too ordi- 
nary and familiar a character for that 
exaggerated humorous treatment 
now popular in the absence of real 
racy wit or delineative power, and 
which seeks to achieve the ridiculous 
through the medium of distortion 
and caricature. The majority of 
them have relation to the minor 
rascalities of life, which, in them- 
selves too contemptible even for 
contempt, become of importance only 
as they aggregate, and affect society 
in massive combinations inspired by 
a misplaced ingenuity, that per- 
verts to the purposes of deception 
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(with multiform objects), or of mere 
sordid plunder, the discoveries of 
science, the growing passion of the 
people for knowledge, especially in 
the arts, their vague aspirations to- 
wards philosophic generalization in 
morals ; and poisons the best impulses 
of uncultivated humanity. Even 
the more pretending and formidable 
evils of the class we are going to 
attack—those which show themselves 
in statesmen, moralists, caterers for 
public amusement, public instructors, 
pretenders to wit and literature,— 
although noxious im their nature, 
and fearful in their effects on the 
dignity and integrity of the national 
character, yet want the evil asci- 
nation of great vices, and are not fit 
subjects for the pen of the satirist. 
Locust-like, they are formidable, not 
singly, but in the mass; and they 
present none of those salient points, 
none of those hideous moral deform- 
ities, which prompt and justify the 
spirit of satire. The subjects of 
which we propose to treat are rather 
fit for analysis and deliberate expo- 
sure, because the art of trickery —of 
making the most transparent shams 
pass, by dint of impudent and menda- 
cious assertion, for realities—is now 
carried to so high a pitch of finesse, 
that wholesale denunciation is not 
enough. We approach our task in 
sober seriousness, and in no spirit of 
levity; and we trust that, ere we 
have done with it, the reader will 
forgive us the resolute abstinence 
from all attempts on his risibilities, 
for the sake of the solid service we 
hope to have rendered him. 

John Bull, amid many faults, has 
one manly virtue, in the possession 
of which he excels all other imper- 
sonated nationalities. He will bear 
to be told the truth. The only con- 
ditions are that what you tell him 
shall really be the truth, and that 
you tell it him plainly, intelligibly, 
boldly,—nay, if you will, savagely. 
Many of his concrete ideas and arti- 
cles of faith have been corroded by 
the spirit of inquiry, or are held in 
solution by the philosophy of Libe- 
ralism; and, of late, men find it 
difficult to imbue him with new pre- 
judices. But he retains some of his 
old and honourable instincts ; he has 
become filled with some new ones, 
which do him honour (such as a 
passion for knowledge, self-culture, 
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and social refinement); and those 
who can no longer lead him blind- 
fold, as was their wont, do contrive 
to ‘take him in’ with his eyes wide 
open, in a manner marvellous to be- 
hold. His wrath, when he finds out 
the deception, will be something ter- 
rible,—nay, we should not even be 
surprized were he to rush into a 
retrograde movement, voting ‘ the 
march of intellect, and ‘the nine- 
teenth century,’ and so forth, sheer 
delusions and dangerous traps. But 
we hope not, for the sake of mankind 
in general, for whose benefit he does 
really desire, in his own peculiar 
way, to make grand sacrifices. And 
so, without further preface, let us 
proceed to develope what we mean 
by selecting as our title to this article, 
‘ Tue AGE or VENEER.’ 


Veneering, as a process in manu- 
facture, is, we take it for granted, 
very generally practised and under- 
stood. The best that can be said of 
it is, that it originated in the love of 
the beautiful. Like many evils that 
have sprung from the same pure and 
ennobling aspiration, it came to us, 
in the first instance, from abroad,— 
a fact not so surprising when we con- 
sider how essentially un-English is, 
or was, or at all events ought to be, 
everything in the nature of a sham. 
But so it was. The British house- 
wife, from time immemorial, has been 
proud of her house—her domicile. 
That is her Temple, where is raised 
the altar of her affections. For the 
temple—we have it on good autho- 
rity—no ornament is too costly, no 
garniture too rich ; and so good Mis- 
tress Bull has always been renowned 
for the comfort, if not the splendour 
of her home, and for the substantial 
sacrifices she makes to adorn it with 
every beauty. To aid the gratifica- 
tion of this laudable passion came 
most opportunely the invention of 
*veneering. Those who could not 
buy carved mahogany in the solid 
were content to put a pious fraud on 
themselves, and accept in lieu a bulk 
of deal or pine, with a thin layer of 
the richer wood spread over it. ‘It 
looks as good,’ they said, ‘ and it does 
not cost as much.’ And so makers 
have gone on multiplying these 
shams; for ‘those now buy who 
never bought before, and those who 
little bought now buy the more.’ 
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Well, even from this very ordinary 
and commonplace social fact (which, 
be it observed, we — as the rude 
foundation-stone only of our pro- 
posed structure, to be sunk, built on, 
and then hidden for ever), may a 
moral be deduced of some little rela- 
tive value in these days of shiftiness. 
It is quite @ propos the subject we are 
going to handle, and it indicates the 
result to which we hope our good 
British public will arrive, when, tired 
of running after the multitudinous 
shams which it will be our task 
seriatim to expose, and convinced by 
bitter suffering that ‘ honesty is the 
best policy,’ they shall return, hum- 
ble and repentant, to the old ways, 
and cease to practise themselves, or 
be practised upon by, that universal 
moral veneering which we shall strive 
to prove is growing to be the dis- 
graceful characteristic of society in 
this country, in all its possible rami- 
fications. The moral, as it touches 
the British housewife and her mate- 
rial home, is contained in this simple 
fact,— people are getting so tho- 
roughly tired of things ‘ veneered,’ 
that venerable ‘goods’ of the real 
old solid, hand-wrought sort, are sold 
now for as high prices,-—nay, some- 
times higher, than when they were 
new. From homely facts deducing a 
remote analogy, we venture to predict 
the same ultimate result for the sub- 
tler and less palpable kind of veneer- 
ing about which we shall chiefly 
write. 

It is an interesting investigation 
for the student or the historian of 
human progress, whether the passion 
for knowledge, the taste for the arts, 
and the appetite for the refining and 
elevating habits of life, have ascended 
or descended, from time to time, in 
the social scale; whether the demon- 
strable advance of the species in these 
respects is due to the intellect acting 
in freedom from lowering and ob- 
scuring cares, or to the instincts of 
humanity working amid the un- 
leavened mass, and at intervals pro- 
ducing permanent types forall. Per- 
haps the question would prove more 
curious than profitable ; because the 
result might show — the disparity in 
numbers between the abstracted, en- 
dowed, and leisured few, and the 
encumbered and obstructed many 
being allowed for,—that the propor- 
tion of the pure elements of progress 
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derived from each has been preserved. 
Evidence of a constant action and 
reaction might be arrived at. Per- 
chance, too, it would appear that the 
popular notion of wealth and leisure 
being essentially influential condi- 
tions of mental developement, is only 
a popular fallacy, from insufficient 
allowance being made for the stimulus 
supplied by positive or comparative 
privation, the ambition of self-ad- 
vancement, the mysterious influence 
of sympathy in masses, and the in- 
ereased vigour consequent on con- 
stant intellectual activity. It is at 
all events an open question, whether 
the latter supposition is not true, 
even retrospectively and as regards 
the darker ages; and, if that could 
be proved, the hope from the future 
would, for many reasons, be much 
stronger. For the present purpose, 
however, it is needless to speculate 
whether what is called aristocracy 
(in the limited and social meaning 
of the term) has acted as a force- 
pump on mankind in matters intel- 
lectual, artistic, and social, drawing 
up the general mind from a stagnant 
level ; or whether the rising tide 
approaches the high-water mark by 
a natural inerease, fed eternally 
from the ever-welling instincts and 
aspirations of humanity. Writing 
of England and of Englishmen in 
the existing time, it is enough to say, 
that the influences ruling the gene- 
ral acquisition of knowledge and the 
other elements of progress referred 
to, seem now to act from above rather 
than below ; that it is the example of 
the higher classes which, in the main, 
attracts and guides all the others: a 
condition of things which must be 
considered beneficial to the great 
cause of civilization, if it can be as- 
sumed that the prevailing aspiration 
of those classes is towards virtue, and 
intellectual and moral perfection. 
Call this a fashion, if you will; hint 
that it is hollow and superficial ; or 
that it is only the effect of reaction- 
ary alarm, after the lessons adminis- 
tered some half-a-century since ; still, 
if it be followed in all sincerity by 
the general million, in whom ideas 
and principles take root if they do 
not always vegetate, you have se 
cured one more guarantee for pro- 
gressive and permanent improvement. 
At all events, a good fashion is better 
than a bad one. 
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Society in this country is imitative: 
that is its present aspect. Each grade 
or class strives to hook itself on to its 
superior; is proud, not of its own 
self-created virtues, position, or other 
eve but of its resemblance to 
the nearest aristocratic model within 
the range of its ken. In politics, re- 
ligion, amusements, literature, dress, 
art, and general social habits, imita- 
tion is the almost universal rule. It 
matters not whether this be the re- 
sult of the influence of aristocracy as 
a social institution, or whether the 
leading men strive successfully to 
become an aristocracy in effect as 
well as in form; whether the silent 
homage paid to them is ‘ flunkeyism,’ 
or whether it springs from a more 
honourable instinct. It is enough 
for the present purpose to assume 
that such an involuntary imitation 
takes place, and to express a hope and 
belief that it is because in the aristo- 
cracy (and the term is a wide and 
comprehensive one) men see, or fancy 
they see, types, more or less imper- 
fect, but still types, of the human 
being in his highest state of civiliza- 
tion. 

It is in the gratification of this dis- 
position to imitate, which is the out- 
ward form taken by the natural long- 
ing for improvement and self-de- 
velopement, that most of the evils 
about which we purpose to write 
have been generated. Is it meant to 
be affirmed that to the upper classes 
we must look, as in virtue of some 
inherent superiority, for the true 
models? Bynomeans. That would 
be to encourage the very flunkeyism 
which all men must deprecate. So 
far from such being the case, a very 
large proportion of the moral ‘ veneer- 
ing’ to which we allude has been 
got up expressly to deceive and mis- 
ead the wealthy and influential ; and 
we are sorry to say that in politics, 
religion, literature, and art the de- 
ceptions have,~from time to time, 
succeeded, and bid fair to succeed still 
more ; while in regard to that very 
large proportion of production on 
which machinery and fandicrafts are 
employed, a mistaken acceptation of 
the philosophy of cheapness has led 
to the upper classes themselves be- 
coming dupes, in sufficient numbers 
to constitute them a very unfit 
example for the rest of society. It 
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is, in fact, a question whether the pa- 
tronage of ‘shams’ ofall sorts—from 
political pretexts, social improve- 
ments, charitable movements and 
institutions, down to some of the 
vulgar forms of the nuisance, such 
as cheap clothing and electrotyped 
plate—are not making more way (in 
proportion to numbers) among the 
upper than the lower classes ; and if 
instinctive love for the solid and 
real, whether in the shape of fixed 
ideas in politics, morals, and so forth, 
or in the more commonplace modes 
indicated, is not more firmly rooted 
in the latter. Still, ifthe tendency 
to accept the false, the pretextuous, 
the showy, grows in the classes who 
are habitually imitated, there is very 
good reason to fear that it may spread 
in more dangerous forms among the 
imitators. So, if any deprecator of 
aristocracy on principle, any still 
green survivor of 1798, imagines that 
we are going in the spirit of re- 
action to perform Ko-tou to the 
luminary rising over the ‘ gloom, 
but not the flame, of waning storm 
when winds and sea grow tame,’ 
of the revolutionary era, let him at 
once apply the cork of faith to the 
bottle of his wrath, keep the con- 
tents thereof for some more unwor- 
thy object, and believe that no con- 
sideration whatsoever will prevent us 
from, to the very utmost of our power, 
probing the superficies, and exposing 
the fraud, whether the practisers 
thereof, the patrons, or the dupes, 
be of the high class or the lower, the 
titled or the parvenu, the sanctified 
or those still warm with the pleasant 
weaknesses and time-honoured frail- 
ties of good, easy, wandering, wicked, 
but still too-much-abused humanity. 

Your people have outgrown your 
social machinery. You have preached 
up and pampered your ‘ public,’ 
your mushroom growth of the nine- 
teenth century, till it no longer 
knows itself. In knowledge, every 
man wants to be an Admirable Crich- 
ton; and when we read in the re- 
ports of public speeches, parliament- 
ary or platform, in leading-columns 
of newspapers, and in high-spiced 
magazine articles, so much fulsome 
adulation of that ‘public opinion,’ 
which is, after all, only an aggregate 
of a multitude of very imperfect pri- 
vate judgments, and which might 
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with much more truth be appealed 
to as public passion, public prejudice, 
or national conceit, it is not at all 
——s that a proverbial self- 
sufficiency so sedulously cultivated, 
and so artfully aidek should be 
successfully beguiled. When, too, 
there is offered so tempting a field 
for the exploits of the political Je- 
suit, it would be surprising, indeed, 
if the immemorial passion for the 
exercise of power over mankind did 
not prevail with clever and ambi- 
tious men, and induce them to avail 
themselves of the opportunities so 
created. As in politics, so in science, 
literature, and art. It is now nearly 
half a century past since you first 
commenced to ‘popularize’ know- 
ledge in this country. The idea and 
the aim were alike worthy and no- 
ble; but it was not in the nature of 
things that the execution should cor- 
respond with all the conditions of 
the intention. The work of centu- 
ries was not to be accomplished in a 
few years. The consequence has 
been, as regards the general mass of 
the public, not a sound culture, but 
the superinduction of a superficies of 
knowledge, a species of educational 
* veneering,’ very showy on the out- 
side, but very deceptive, very taking, 
and varnishy ; very well suited for a 
brief show, to point oratorical pe- 
riods and flourishes, but not calcu- 
lated for hard wear and tear; and 
very liable to peel off, exposing 
the coarse and crude material be- 
neath. This kind of ‘ public opinion’ 
will not stand a great crisis, either 
political or social; as some very 
startling events within the last few 
years have signally proved. Do we 
desire to stop the spread of know- 
ledge? Heaven forbid! All we 
would wish to see is, that the true 
character of this knowledge should 
be thoroughly understood ; and that, 
in place of a most dangerous conceit 
of private judgment, which places 
masses of the public (quasi public) 
in the power of political and social 
agitators, and renders classes and 
private individuals the willing dupes 
and victims of all sorts of daring 
pretenders, there should be again 
instilled into the national mind some- 
thing like humility and self-examin- 
ation, thus providing a perpetual 
protection against all possible events. 
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A little respect for experience and 
authority might steady the oscilla- 
tions of this ‘public opinion.’ In 
former ages, and up to the most re- 
cent days, the British public could 
be led—perhaps misled ; but then it 
was through their blind faith in a 
few fixed notions and principles. 
Now, they are led away through 
their own conceit of their own men- 
tal superiority; and we leave the 
reader to decide which alternative is 
the most likely to multiply mischiefs. 
Our statesmen and philosophers have 
not yet sufficiently measured the 
consequences of this systematic pam- 
pering of the national vanity, this 
blind homage to a most imperfectly 
constituted public opinion. 

Our belief in the right of private 
judgment operates more universally 
than is consistent with salutary con- 
ditions and restraints. Concurrently 
with it has grown up a conviction of 
its efficacy under all possible cir- 
cumstances. It is always more con- 
venient to dogmatize and to insist, 
than to reason, to examine, to prove, 
to convince. Of all forms of absolu- 
tism, what is called public opinion 
is the most tyrannical, because the 
least responsible, the least accessible 
to remonstrance or punishment. The 
constant habit of pronouncing judg- 
ments without a knowledge of the 
principles or other data on which 
they ought to rest, must be fatal to 
the intellectual faculty. In an indi- 
vidual it would breed an intense 
self-conceit; and the continual as- 
sumption of irrefragable infallibility 
would act inversely, in leading to a 
monstrous ignorance, and an insensi- 
bility to the pleasure or the duty of 
acquisition. Dogmatists are proverb- 
ially the victims of their own dog- 
mas; and the pretender to knowledge 
is the most easily convicted of his 
deficiency, the most easily led into 
arrogant blundering. As with indi- 
viduals, so, we apprehend, it is em- 
phatically with a people ; the more 
flagrantly, because the corrective 
influence is wanting. In matters of 
the highest moment to mankind, 
affecting their spiritual, and not 
merely their social welfare, whole 
nations, even in our own time, have 
been led away by the clever cunning 
of individual men, practising on the 
conceit of their own power of judg- 
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ing, their rebellious rejection of 
precedent, experience, teaching, and 
authority. People content to accept, 
without probing or examination, su- 
ene as realities, will always 

nd an abundant supply of the 
shams for which they have the most 
fancy ; because the temptation is great 
to clevr men, without honour or 
rinciple, to obtain power or profit 
in this cheap and easy way. Indeed, 
there is a sort of wicked pleasure in 
thus misleading mankind and then 
scorning them. Nay, after long ha- 
bituation to deceptions, self-created 
or imposed from without, the mind 
loses its original perceptive and com- 
paring element; it is impossible to 
mapeeee it with pure truth, or sim- 
ple demonstration, or natural attrac- 
tions, either to the reason, the appe- 
tites, or the taste ; without, in short, 
something of the flashy, showy, and 
meretricious. This creates a class of 
deceivers by compulsion, because 
they see that they cannot by fair 
means attain to that mental or social 
influence for which their superior 
organization leads them to crave; or, 
to descend to the minor temporal 
affairs, because they see that those 
on whom their profit, reward, social 
status depends, must be misled in 
order to be led. Thus a twofold 
mischief is generated—not only is 
the natural capacity of the public 
perverted and abused, but there is 
also an immense waste, nay, an 
absolute devotion to evil, of an in- 
tellectual power and ingenuity, which 
might be made productive of incal- 
culable good. Always believing in 
their own infallibility, the English 
have ever been liable to be led away, 
in great things and in small ; but it 
seems to us that in the immense 
accession which this habit of self- 
reliance has received of late years 
(more especially since the power 
called ‘public opinion’ has been so 
courted by designing artificers of 
their own fortunes), a few simple 
instincts, fixed ideas, and maxims, 
have been tided over, which used to 
be great beacons and safeguards to 
John Bull. At all events, you used 
to gull him by appeals to nobler im- 
pulses than those by which you now 
stir and agitate him. 

This art of deception has almost 
risen to the rank of a science. With 
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so tempting a material to work upon, 
and such immense ‘returns’ as the 
reward, whether in the shape of 
power, notoriety, or profit, it is not 
surprising that the tendencies to 
fraud always floating in the world, 
should have been systematized. In 
almost every available field of action 
may this misplaced ingenuity and 
perverted mental power be detected 
in its subtle and disguised, or its 
open and shameless operations. To 
invent a new pretext, is to carve out 
a new fortune. From the adroit 
politician who ‘moves the order of 
the day to take in a nation; the 
flashy political adventurer, ‘ veneer- 
ing’ a broken party with a new 
superficies of peleniate ; the pseudo- 
plnlanthropist, who stirs up appeals 
to some dormant prejudice, religious 
or moral, that, under cover of the 
impulse he gives, he may attain 2 con- 
cealed object not even suspected by 
hisdupes; the book-maker, whovamps 
up his two or three imposing volumes 
from old sources, with an impu- 
dent superficies of varnished novelty; 
down to the ubiquitous Sartor who 
contracts to turn out model gentle- 
men at so much a head, the intention 
and the result are the same. Public 
edifices, more especially those devoted 
to religion, which, if they are at all 
to harmonize with the supposed 
character of the people, ought to be 
solid and real, are run up in the 
coarsest material, and faced with the 
finest. The fraud does not even 
stop there; for the supposed solid 
arts of the structure, in which at 
east there should be strength and 
stamina, are too often a combination 
of elements which only seem to be 
the substantial, durable, time-defy- 
ing stuff, of which they ought to be 
composed. If we are not grievously 
mistaken, when that railway panic 
shall have quite subsided which has 
grown out of the frauds in shares, 
the false pretences of success, the 
sham accounts, and so forth, there 
will arise another, and a far more 
serious one, occasioned by the perish- 
able character of the so-called ‘ per- 
manent’ creation itself—perishable, 
not from fair wear and tear, but 
because tricks akin to those at which 
we point in the general, preparatory 
to exposing them in detail, have, in 
too many cases, been played in the 
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construction. Our houses, even, are 
run up on the same false and fraudu- 
lent principle. When a newly- 
married couple, for instance, are 
abroad seeking their permanent nest, 
they have choice enough out of the 
long rows and interminable streets 
of spick and span new dwellings, 
all showy with stucco and facings, 
and gay with gaudy paint. If, du- 
ring their months of courtship—still 
worse, if their precursory happiness 
extended only over weeks—they had 
chanced to examine the ‘skeletons’ 
of those charming houses while in 
process of formation, they might, 
with the smallest possible exercise of 
common sense, have seen that their 
seemingly massive outsides only co- 
ver fragility, premature decay, and 
the coarsest and cheapest arts of con- 
struction—that if the officers whose 
duty it is to condemn all buildings 
that are old and worn out, as ‘un- 
safe,’ were to extend their functions 
to the new and consumptive, many 
a street and square which is now 
kept in rank, like a troop of invalided 
soldiers, only by mutual propping, 
would be swept from the face of the 
earth by the fiat of the law. At all 
events, the most short-sighted young 

ntleman would pause before he sad- 

led himself with a property in such 
a vamped-up domicile, or thought of 
transmitting it, as his fathers were 
wont to do, as an heirloom for his 
children and grandchildren. As for 
the multitudinous minor shams and 
pretences with which an age loving 
cheapness is made a party to practi- 
cal dishonesty, by being taught to 
expect more for money than money’s- 
worth, these we will rather notice in 
detail ; as our object in this intro- 
ductory chapter is to lay the found- 
ation, and to indicate only the gene- 
ral scope of our exposition. A few 
examples, sketched at random from 
unconnected fields of action, serve 
as well as a catalogue of the whole. < 

The title we have chosen is ne- 
cessarily a fanciful one—homely in 
its origin, and suggestive only in a 
fanciful application of it. We do 
not hope to preserve an absolute 
csiony with it in all the various 
examples we shall adduce. But 


the same disposition to accept the 
superficial and the unreal in lieu 
of the solid and substantial may be 
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traced, by a refined comparison, in 
almost all the operations of social 
life in this country, even down to 
the sacred rites of hospitality itself. 
Our staunch and keen-witted heb- 
domadal satirist has gibbeted a par- 
ticular class—a vile human spawn of 
the ‘ veneering’ system—in his flay- 
ing articles on the mob of ‘ gents’ 
who don’t live with ease. These 
painted plaster casts of the original 
sculptured gentleman — the labori- 
ous work of ages of culture— are 
ludicrous enough for the pen and 
encil of the satirical writer and 
imner, who have done good service 
in exposing, if they could not arrest, 
the nuisance. But, alas! the causes 
which have given birth to ‘ gentism’ 
operate in other regions than those 
in which these mushrooms of society 
spring i and we do not know whe- 
ther, among the other benefits of 
our colonization system, may not be 
ranked the advantage of our having 
sent out, ere the age of shams as- 
serted itself, some few models of the 
old, sturdy, religious, moral, honest- 
minded, frank, and upright English- 
man of the original type. Yet we 
would fain persuade ourselves that 
the mischief is reaching its height— 
that as the evil we decry is super- 
ficial so is its action also-——and that, 
after having run the course of expe- 
riment, and having discovered the 
futility of attempting to make the 
moral and social world move any 
faster in its course or on its axis, the 
British mind will ‘right’ itself b 
one of those vigorous acts of self- 
assertion which have hitherto been 
its best protection against disturbing 
influences from without. Although 
the stereotyped Englishman may be 
persuaded into accepting deceptions 
of all sorts as truths, the art of 
trickery may be pushed too far. 
He turns round suddenly and sa- 
vagely when least expected to do so. 
A curious instance of this has oc- 
curred within the last few months, 
in reference to the Industrial Expo- 
sition of 1851. The promoters of that 
undertaking have designedly appealed 
to the English love of commerce, 
and to the national vanity. But, in 
an evil hour, its directors began to 
talk of erecting a ‘ brick-and-mortar’ 
building in Hyde Park. They ex- 
pected to quiet John Bull by tell- 
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ing him that they meant to pull it 
down when done with, and make the 
park all right again,. John Bull, 
to be sure, does not walk much in 
his parks, but for all that he is a 
great stickler for their preservation ; 
and he fell into an agony about 
this new building. He muttered 
something about a great statue—a 
monster gravely fashioned by a wag- 
gish sculptor as a satire on British 
no-art. He remembered how alarmed 
he was at hearing that the statue 
was to be put on the arch opposite 
Apsley House. Not possessing many 
grand arches, or seemingly caring 
much about them, if we may judge 
by the puzzle he is in to dispose of 
the palace marble one, still he was 
tenacious. He was told by his 
rulers that they would only set up 
the statue as an experiment—just to 
see how it would look. Once there, 
it stuck there—a permanent example 
of insincerity in the governing 
powers. Now, John Bull having 
been once burnt, dreaded the fire. 
So, when, under cover of a building 
for the Exposition, it was sought to 
create a permanent National Gal- 
lery (John has a morbid fear of 
National Galleries), he refused to be 
taken in a second time, and fairly 
flung his riders. Let us hope that 
this will operate as a warning, as far 
as concerns the public and more im- 
pudent shams. 

At present, the successful prac- 
titioners of the art of veneering are 
rampant. The average modern Eng- 
lishman (we speak not of exceptions) 
is becoming superficial and unreal in 
everything. In mind and body he 
is veneered. By a skin-deep adop- 
tion of the outward signs and shows 
of excellence, he thinks to pass for 
the more perfect being which, we 
will do him the justice to say, he 
aspires to be. No doubt it is in 
some respects a noble desire of his, 
but the means are ignoble. Nor is 
it possible thus to ignore all the 
conditions of culture and develope- 
ment. You cannot suddenly con- 
vert a boorinto a gentleman; you 
cannot, by merely telling a people 
that they are changed, transform 
them from coarseness of taste, and 
an almost exclusive admiration of 
the merely physical, into virtuosi, 
men of science, adepts in literature, 
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and patrons of, and participators in, 
the arts. You cannot, by the magic 
of mere hope or assertion, dissemi- 
nate among the middle avd lower 
classes the tastes, habits, and means 
of enjoyment, hitherto exclusively 
possessed by an aristocracy. It is 
well to try ; but it is better to begin 
with small certainties, and go on by 
degrees. Otherwise you will only 
cover society with a crust or varnish, 
hiding but corruption and premature 
decay. You cannot achieve great 
reformatory results without time and 
progress. -Yet such is the miracle 
this age is bent on working. The 
original materials of the national 
character being too coarse, and too 
little ornamental, you borrow the 
aid of outside show. The modern 
John Bull is veneered in toto. He 
is veneered in his political, religious, 
and economical ideas and principles ; 
for all his new ones, at least, are only 
skin-deep, adopted without due in- 
quiry, and paraded for show in the 
eyes of mankind. He is veneered in 
his new-born patronage of the arts: 
in music, of which, as a science, he 
has no conception, and in point of 
taste not knowing good from bad ; 
in painting, of which he much affects 
a love, but neglects the simple ster- 
ling beauties of his own school for 
monstrous exaggerations, the work 
of men as tasteless as himself; in 
sculpture, which he takes blindly 
upon trust. In his scientific know- 
ledge (except where there is a spe- 
cialty) he is essentially veneered; 
being taught that he can skin over 
his illogical intellect with vague 
theory shot with technicalities, and 
that he can cram into a mere 
corner of his mind a general ac- 
quaintance with all, when any one 
is enough to exhaust a being’s whole 
life. And so we might go on run- 
ning the fanciful parallel ad infi- 
nitum. He is born under a veneered 
constitution, receives a veneered 
education, and passes his life amid 
a very corrupt social system, ve- 
neered over with noble pretexts of 
thorality. He lives in a stuccoed 
house—or fragile structure of rotten 
timber and porous brick, faced with 
the real stuff; he sits on veneered 
chairs, in veneered garments ; and he 
eats off veneered mahogany, with 
electrotyped plate. He imbibes with 
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his breakfast his day’s opinions from 
Jeading articles, the ne plus ultra of 
veneering, and criticisms which do 
not even pretend to be anything 
but superficial; and he passes his 
social hours in the midst of a veneered 
gaiety and refinement, and a still 
more flagrantly veneered hospitality. 
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In his death, as in his life, he is 
equally ostentatious and deceptive, 
for he is buried in a joint-stock 
burial-ground, a sort of veneered 
imitation of the solemnity of ancient 
sepulture. 

Enough for the present. We shall 
fill up our outline by degrees. 


TENNYSON.* 


RITICS cannot in general be too 

punctilious in their respect for an 
incognito. If an author intended us 
to know his name, he would put it 
on his title-page. If he does not 
choose to do that, we have no more 
right to pry into his secret than we 
have to discuss his family affairs or 
open his letters. But every rule has 
its exceptional cases; and the book 
which stands first upon our list is 
surely such. All the world, some- 
how or other, knows the author. 
His name has been mentioned un- 
hesitatingly by several reviews al- 
ready, whether from private inform- 
ation, or from the certainty which 
every well-read person must feel, 


that there is but one man in Eng- 
land possessed at once of poetic ta- 
lent and artistic experience sufficient 


for so noble a creation. We hope, 
therefore, that we shall not be con- 
sidered impertinent if we ignore an 
incognito which all England has 
ignored before us, and attribute Zn 
Memoriam to the pen of the author 
of The Princess. 

Such a course will probably be the 
more useful one to our readers; for 
this last work of our only living great 
poet seems to us at once the culmi- 
nation of all his efforts and the key 
to many difficulties in his former 
writings. Heaven forbid that we 
should say that it completes the circle 
of his powers. On the contrary, it 
ora us hope of vaster effort in new 

elds of thought and forms of art. 
But it brings the developement of 
his Muse and of his Creed to a po- 
sitive and definite point. It enables 
us to claim one who has been hitherto 


* 1. In Memoriam. Moxon, Dover Street. 
2. The Frincess, a Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. 
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regarded as belonging to a merely 
——— and peirastic school as 
the willing and deliberate champion 
of vital Christianity, and of an ortho- 
doxy the more sincere because it has 
worked upward through the abyss of 
doubt; the more mighty for good 
because it justifies and consecrates 
the esthetics and the philosophy of 
the present age. Weare sure, more- 
over, that the author, whatever right 
reasons he may have had for con- 
cealing his own name, would have 
no quarrel against us for alluding to 
it, were he aware of the absolute 
idolatry with which every utterance 
of his is regarded by the cultivated 
young men of our day, especially at 
the universities, and of the infinite 
service of which this In Memoriam 
may be to them, if they are taught 
by it that their superiors are not 
ashamed of Faith, and that they will 
rise instead of falling, fulfil instead 
of denying the cravings of their 
hearts and intellects, if they will pass 
upwards with their teacher from the 
vague though noble expectations of 
Locksley Hall, to the assured and 
everlasting facts of the proem to Jn 
Memoriam,—in our eyes, the noblest 
Christian poem which England has 
produced for two centuries. 

To explain our meaning, it will be 
necessary, perhaps, to go back to Mr. 
Tennyson’s earlier writings, of which 
he is said to be somewhat ashamed 
now—a fastidiousness with which we 
will not quarrel ; for it should be the 
rule of the poet as well as of the 
apostle, ‘forgetting those things 
which are behind, to press on to 
those things which are before,’ and 
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* to count not himself to have appre- 
hended, but’ —— no, we will not 
finish the quotation: let the readers 
of In Memoriam finish it for them- 
selves, and see how after all the poet, 
if he would reach perfection, must 
be found by Him who found St. Paul 
of old. In the meantime, as the poet 
must necessarily be in advance of his 
age, Mr. Tennyson's earlier poems, 
rather than these latter ones, coincide 
with the tastes and speculations of 
the young men of this day. And 
im proportion, we believe, as they 
thoroughly appreciate the distinc- 
tive peculiarities of those poems, will 
they be able to follow the author of 
them on his upward path. 

Some of our readers, we would 
fain hope, remember as an era in their 
lives the first day on which they 
read those earlier poems ; how, fifteen 
years ago, Mariana in the Moated 
Grange, The Dying Swan, The Lady 
of Shalott,came to them as revelations. 
They seemed to themselves to have 
found at last a poet who promised 
not only to combine the cunning 
melody of Moore, the rich fulness 
of Keats, and the simplicity of 
Wordsworth, but one who was in- 
troducing a method of observing 
Nature different from that of all 
the three, and yet succeeding in 
everything which they had attempted, 
oftenin vain. Both Keats and Moore 
had an eye for the beauty which lay 
in trivial and daily objects. But in 
both of them there was a want of 
deep religious reverence, which kept 
Moore playing gracefully upon the 
surface of phenomena without ever 
daring to dive into their laws or 
inner meaning ; and made poor Keats 
fancy that he was rather to render 
Nature poetical by bespangling her 
with florid ornament, than simply to 
confess that she was already, by the 

of God, far beyond the need of 

is paint and gilding. Even Words- 
worth himself had not full faith in 
the great dicta which he laid down 
in his famous Introductory Essay. 
Deep as was his conviction that Na- 
ture bore upon her simplest forms 
the finger-mark of God, he did not 
always dare simply to describe her as 
she was, and leave her to reveal her 
own mystery. We do not say this 
in depreciation of one who stands 
mow far above human praise or 
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blame, to receive the meed of a life 
of love to God and man. The won- 
der is, not that Wordsworth rose no 
higher, but that, considering the level 
on which his taste was formed, he 
had power to rise to the height 
above his age which he did attain. 
He did a mighty work. He has 
left the marks of his teaching upon 
every poet who has written verses 
worth reading for the last twenty 
years. The idea by which he con- 
quered was, as Coleridge well sets 
forth, the very one which, in its 
practical results on his own poetry, 
procured him loud and deserved 
ridicule. This, which will be the 
root idea of the whole poetry of this 
generation, was the dignity of Nature 
in all her manifestations, and not 
~oe in those which may happen to 
suit the fastidiousness or Manichee- 
ism of any particular age. He may 
have been at times fanatical on his 
idea, and have misused it, till it became 
self-contradictory, because he could 
not see the correlative truths which 
should have limited it. But it is by 
fanatics, by men of one great thought, 
that great works are done ; and it is 
good for the time that a man arose in it 
of fearless honesty enough to write 
Peter Bells and Idiot Boys, to shake 
all the old methods of nature-painting 
to their roots, and set every man 
seriously to ask himself what he 
meant, or whether he meant anything 
real, reverent, or honest, when he 
talked about ‘ poetic diction,’ or ‘ the 
beauties of Nature.’ And after all, 
like all fanatics, Wordsworth was 
better than hisowncreed. As Cole- 
ridge thoroughly shows in the second 
volume of the Biographia Litteraria, 
and as may be seen nowhere more 
strikingly than in his grand post- 
humous work, his noblest poems and 
noblest stanzas are those in which his 
true poetic genius, unconsciously to 
himself, sets at nought his own pseudo- 
naturalist dogmas. 

Now Mr. Tennyson, while fully 
adopting W ordsworth’s principle from 
the very first, seemed by instinctive 
taste to have escaped the snares which 
had proved too subtle both for Keats 
and Wordsworth. Doubtless there 
are slight néaiseries, after the manner 
of both those poets, in the first edi- 
tions of his earlier poems. He seems, 
like most other great artists, to have 
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first tried imitations of various styles 
which already existed, before he learnt 
the art of incorporating them into 
his own, and learning from all his 
predecessors, without losing his own 
individual peculiarities. But there 
are descriptive passages in them also 
which neither Keats nor Wordsworth 
could have written, combining the 
honest sensuous observation which is 
common to them both, with a self- 
restrained simplicity which Keats did 
not live long enough to attain, and 
a stately and accurate melody, an 
earnest songfulness (to coin a word) 
which Wordsworth seldom attained, 
and from his inaccurate and uncertain 
ear, still seldomer preserved without 
the occurrence of a jar or a rattle, a 
false quantity, a false rapture, or a 
bathos. And above all, or rather 
beneath all—for we suspect that this 
has been throughout the very secret 
of Mr. Tennyson’s power—there was 
a hushed and a reverent awe, a sense 
of the mystery, the infinitude, the 
awfulness, as well as of the mere 
beauty of wayside things, which in- 
vested these poems as wholes with a 
peculiar richness, depth, and majesty 
of tone, beside which both Keats's 
and Wordsworth’s methods of hand- 
ling pastoral subjects looked like the 
colouring of Julio Romano or Wat- 
teau, by the side of Correggio or 
Titian. 

This deep, simple faith in the 
divineness of Nature as she appears, 
which, in our eyes, is Mr. Tennyson’s 
differentia, is really the natural ac- 
companiment of a quality at first 
sight its very opposite, and for which 
he is often blamed by a prosaic world ; 
namely, his subjective and transcen- 
dental mysticism. It is the mystic, 
after all, who will describe Nature 
most simply, because he sees most in 
her ; because he is most ready to be- 
lieve that she will reveal to others 
the same message which she has 
revealed tohim. Men like Béehmen, 
Novalis, and Fourier, who can soar 
into the inner cloud-world of man’s 
spirit, even though they lose their 
way there, dazzled by excess of 
wonder—men who, like Wordsworth, 
can give utterance to such subtle 
anthropologic wisdom as the Ode to 
the Intimations of Immortality, will 
for that very reason most humbly 
and patientiy ‘consider the lilies of 
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the field, how they grow.’ And even 
so it is just because Mr. Tennyson is, 
far more than Wordsworth, mystical, 
and what an ignorant and money- 
getting generation, idolatrous of mere 
sensuous activity, calls ‘dreamy, 
that he has become the greatest na- 
turalistic poet which England has 
seen for several centuries: the same 
faculty which enabled him to draw 
such subtle subjective pictures of 
womanhood as Adeline, Isabel, and 
Eleanor enabled him to see, and, 
therefore simply to describe in one 
of the most distinctive and successful 
of his earlier poems, how 
Thecreeping mosses andclambering weeds, 
Andthe willow branches hoar and dank, 
And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 
And the wave-wornhorns of the echoing 
bank, 
Andthesilvery marish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 
Were flooded over with eddying song. 


No doubt there are in the earlier 
poems exceptions to this style,—at- 
tempts to adorn Nature, and dazzle 
with a barbaric splendour akin to 
that of Keats,—as, for instance, in 
the Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights. But how cold and gaudy, 
in spite of individual beauties, is that 
poem by the side of either of the 
* Marianas,’ and especially of that one 
in which the scenery is drawn, sim- 
ply and faithfully, from those coun- 
ties which the world considers the 
quintescence of the prosaic—the Eng- 
lish fens. 

Upon the middle of the night 

Waking she heard the night-fowl crow ; 
The cock sung out an hour ere light : 

From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 

In sleep she seem’d to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 

* * fe * 
About a stone-cast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken’d waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark, 

For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 

* * * * 


Throughout all these exquisite lines 
occurs but one instance of what the 
vulgar call ‘poetic diction’ All is 
simple description, in short and Saxon 
words, and yet who can deny the 
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effect to be perfect — superior to al- 
most any similar passage in Words- 
worth? And why? Because the 
passage quoted, and indeed the whole 
poem, is perfect in what artists call 
tone—tone in the metre and in the 
sound of the words, as well as in the 
images and the feelings expressed. 
The weariness, the dreariness, the 
dark mysterious waste, exist alike 
within and without, in the slow mo- 
notonous pace of the metre and the 
words, as well as in the boundless 
fen, and the heart of her who, ‘ with- 
out hope of change, in sleep did seem 
to walk forlorn.’ The same faith in 
Nature, the same instinctive correct- 
ness in melody, springing from that 
correct insight into Nature, ran 
through the poems inspired by me- 
diwval legends. The very spirit of 
the old ballad writers, with their 
combinations of mysticism and ob- 
jectivity, their freedom from any self- 
conscious attempt at reflective epi- 
thets or figures, runs through them 
all. We are never jarred in them, 
as we are in all the attempts at ballad- 
writing and ballad-restoring before 
Mr. Tennyson’s time, by discordant 
touches of the reflective in thought, 
the picturesque in Nature, or the 
theatric in action. To illustrate our 
meaning, readers may remember the 
ballad of ‘ Fair Emmeline,’ in Bishop 
Percy's Reliques. The bishop con- 
fesses, if we mistake not, to have 
patched the end of the ballad. He 
need not have informed us of that 
fact, while such lines as these fol- 
lowing met our eyes,— 


The Baron turned aside, 
And wiped away the rising tears 
He proudly strove to hide (!!!) 


Conceive an old ballad writer deal- 
ing in such a complicated concetto ! 
As another. and even a worse in- 
stance, did any of our readers ever 
remark the difference between the 
old and new versions of the grand 
ballad of Glasgerion? In the ori- 
ginal, we hear how the elfin harper 
could 


Harp fish out of the water, 
And water out of a stone, 

And milk out of a maiden’s breast 
That bairn had never none. 


For which some benighted ‘re- 
storer ’ substitutes,— 
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Oh, there was magic in his touch, 
And sorcery in his string ! 

No doubt there was. But while 
the new poetaster informs you of the 
abstract notion, the ancient poet gives 
you the concrete fact; as Mr. Ten- 
nyson has done with wonderful art 
in his exquisite St. Agnes, where 
the saint’s subjective mysticism ap- 
pears only as embodied in objective 
pictures,— 

Break up the heavens, oh, Lord ! and far 

Through all yon starlight keen 
Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and clean. 


Sir Walter Scott’s ballads fail just 
on the same point. Even Campbell 
cannot avoid an occasional false note 
of sentiment. In Mr. Tennyson 
alone, as we think, the spirit of the 
middle age is perfectly refiected.—Its 
delight, not in the ‘ sublime and pic- 
turesque,’ but in the green leaves 
and spring flowers for their own 
sake,—the spirit of Chaucer and of 
the Robin Hood Garland,—the na- 
turalism which revels as much in 
the hedgerow and garden as in alps, 
and cataracts, and Italian skies, and 
the other strong stimulants to the 
faculty of admiration which the palled 
taste of an unhealthy age, from Keats 
and Byron down to Browning, has 
rushed abroad toseek. It is enough 
for Mr. Tennyson’s truly English 
spirit to see how 
On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 

And through the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot. 

Or how, 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks com- 
plaining, 

Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot. 


Give him but such scenery as that, 
which he can see in every parish in 
England, and he will find it a fit 
scene for an ideal myth, subtler 
than a casuist’s questionings, deep as 
the deepest heart of woman. 

But in this earlier volume we have 
only the disjecta membra poete. The 
poet has not yet arrived at the art of 
combining his new speculations on 
man with his new mode of viewing 
Nature. His objective pieces are too 
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exclusively objective, his subjective 
too exclusively subjective ; and where 
he deals with natural imagery in 
these latter, he is too apt, as in 
Eleanore, to fall back upon the old 
and received method of poetic dic- 
tion, though he never indulges in a 
commonplace or a stock epithet. But 
in the interval between 1830 and 
1842 the needful interfusion of the 
two elements took place. And 
in Locksley Hall and the Two 


Voices we find the new doubts and ° 


questions of the time embodied na- 
turally and organically, in his own 
method of simple natural expression. 
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For instance, from the ‘Search for 
Truth’ in the ‘ Zwo Voices, — 

Cry, faint not, climb: the summits lope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope, 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 
Sometimes a little corner shines, 

As over rainy mist inclines 

A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

‘ I will go forward,’ sayest thou ; 

‘ I shall not fail to find her now. 

Look up, the fold is on her brow.’ 

Or, again, in Locksley Hall, the 
poem which, as we think deserved- 
ly, has had most influence on the 
minds of the young men of our 
day,— 


Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s field, 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new : 
That which they have done but earnest of the things which they shall do : 


and all the grand prophetic passage 
following, which is said, we know 
not how truly, to have won for the 
poet the respect of that great states- 
man whose loss all good men this 
day deplore. 

In saying that Locksley Hall has 
deservedly had so great an influence 
over the minds of the young, we 
shall, we are afraid, have offended 
some who are accustomed to consider 
that poem as Werterian and un- 
healthy. But, in reality, the spirit 
of the poem is simply anti- Werterian. 
It is man rising out of sickness into 
health,—not conquered by Werter- 
ism, but conquering his selfish sor- 
row, and the moral and intellectual 
paralysis which it produces, by faith 
and hope,—faith in the progress of 
science and civilization, hope in the 
final triumph of good. Doubtless, 
that is not the highest deliverance,— 
not a permanent deliverance at all. 
Faith in God and hope in Christ 
alone can deliver a man once and 
for all, from Werterism, or any other 
moral disease; that truth was re- 
served for In Memoriam: but as far 
as Locksley Hall goes, it is a step 
forward—a whole moral zon beyond 
Byron and Shelley; and a step, too, 
in the right direction, just because it 
is a step forward,—because the path 
of deliverance is, as Lucksley Hall 
sets forth, not backwards towards a 
fancied paradise of childhood —not 
backward to grope after an uncon- 


sciousness which is now impossible, 
an implicit faith which would be 
unworthy of the man, but forward 
on the road on which God has been 
leading him, carrying upward with 
him the aspirations of childhood, and 
the bitter experience of youth, to 
help the organized and trustful labour 
ofmanhood. There are, in fact, only 
two deliverances from Werterism pos- 
sible in the nineteenth century ; one 
is into Popery, and the other is— 
Forward, forward, let us range ; 
Let the peoples spin for ever down the 
ringing grooves of change ; 
Through the shadow of the worldwe sweep 
into the younger day : 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay. 

But such a combination of powers 
as Mr. Tennyson’s naturally develope 
themselves into a high idyllic fa- 
culty; for it is the very essence 
of the idyl to set forth the poetry 
which lies in the simpler manifes- 
tations of Man and Nature; yet 
not explicitly, by a reflective mo- 
ralizing on them, as almost all our 
idyllists—Cowper, Gray, Crabbe, and 
Wordsworth—have been in the habit 
of doing, but implicitly, by investing 
them all with a rich and delightful 
tone of colouring, perfect grace of 
manner, perfect melody of rhythm, 
which, like a gorgeous summer at- 
mosphere, shall glorify without al- 
tering the most trivial and homely 
sights. And it is this very power; 
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as exhibited in the ion a 

igh, Audley Court, and the - 
=e Daughter, which has made 
Mr. Tennyson, not merely the only 
English rival of Theocritus and Bion, 
but, in our opinion, as much their 
superior as modern England is su- 
perior to ancient Greece. 

Yet in The Princess, perhaps, Mr. 
Tennyson rises higher still. The 
idyllic manner alternates with the 
satiric, the pathetic, even the sub- 
lime, by such imperceptible grada- 
tions, and continual delicate varia- 
tions of key, that the harmonious 
medley of his style becomes the fit 
outward expression of the bizarre 
and yet harmonious fairy-land, in 
which his fancy ranges. In this 
work, too, Mr. Tennyson shows him- 
self more than ever the poet of the 
day. In it more than ever the old 
is interpenetrated with the new—the 
domestic and scientific with the ideal 
and sentimental. He dares, in every 
page, to make use of modern words 
and notions, from which the mingled 
clumsiness and archaism of his com- 
peers shrinks, as unpoetical. Though, 
as we just said, his stage is an ideal 
fairy-land, yet he has reached the 
ideal by the only true method,—by 
bringing the Middle age forward to 
the Present one, and not by ignoring 
the Present to fall back on a cold 
and galvanized Medievalism; and 
thus he makes his ‘ Medley’ a mirror 
of the nineteenth century, possessed 
of its own new art and science, its 
own new temptations and aspirations, 
and yet grounded on, and continually 
striving to reproduce, the forms and 
experiences of all past time. The 
idea, too, of The Princess is an essen- 
tially modern one. In every age 
women have been tempted, by the 
ye of superior beauty, intel- 
ect, or strength of will, to deny 
their own womanhood, and attempt 
to stand alone as men, whether on 
the ground of political intrigue, 
ascetic saintship, or philosophic pride. 
Cleopatra and St. Hedwiga, Madame 
de Staél and the Princess, are merely 
different manifestations cf the same 
self- willed and proud longing of 
woman to unsex herself, and realize, 
single and self-sustained, some dis- 
torted and partial notion of her own 
as to what the ‘angelic life’ should 
be. Cleopatra acted out the pagan 
idea of an angel; St. Hedwiga, the 
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medieval one; Madame de Staél 
hers, with the ype notions of her 
time as to what ‘ spirituel’ might 
mean ; and in The Princess Mr. Ten- 
nyson has embodied the ideal of that 
nobler, wider, purer, yet equally fal- 
lacious, because equally unnatural 
analogue, which we may meet too 
often up and down England now. 
He shows us the woman, when she 
takes her stand on the false masculine 
ground of intellect, working out her 
own moral punishment, by destroy- 
ing in herself the tender heart of 
fiesh : not even her vast purposes of 
philanthropy can preserve her, for 
they are built up, not on the woman- 
hood which God has given her, but 
on her own self-will; they change, 
they fall, they become inconsistent, 
even as she does herself, till, at last, 
she loses all feminine sensibility ; 
scornfully and stupidly she rejects 
and misunderstands the heart of man; 
and then falling from pride to stern- 
ness, from sternness to sheer inhu- 
manity, she punishes sisterly love as 
a crime, robs the mother of her child, 
and becomes all but a vengeful fury, 
with all the peculiar faults of woman, 
and none of the peculiar excellencies 
of man. 

The poem being, as its title im- 
ports, a medley of jest and earnest, 
allows a metrical license, of which 
we are often tempted to wish that its 
author had not availed himself; yet 
the most unmetrical and apparently 
careless passages flow with a grace, a 
lightness, a colloquial ease and frolic, 
which perhaps only heighten the 
effect of the serious parts, and serve 
as a foil to set off the unrivalled 
finish and melody of these latter. 
In these come out all Mr. Tennyson’s 
instinctive choice of tone, his mastery 
of language, which always fits the 
right word to the right thing, and 
that word always the simplest one, 
and the perfect ear for melody which 
makes it superfluous to set to music 
poetry which, read by the veriest 
schoolboy, makes music of itself. 
The poem, we are glad to say, is 80 
well-known that it seems unnecessary 
to quote from it; yet there are here 
and there gems of sound and ex- 
pression of which, however well our 
readers may know them, we cannot 
forbear reminding them again. For 
instance, the end of the Idyl in 
book vii., beginning ‘Come down, 
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O maid’ (the whole of which is 

perhaps one of the most perfect fruits 

of the poet’s genius) :— 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the 
lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

Who, after three such lines, will 
talk of English as a harsh and 
clumsy language, and seek in the 
effeminate and monotonous Italian 
for expressive —a of sound? 
Who cannot hear in them the rapid 
rippling of the water, the statel 
calmness of the wood-dove’s note, and, 
in the repetition of short syllables 
and soft liquids in the last line, the 

Murmuring of innumerable bees ? 

Or again, what extraordinary com- 
bination of richness with simplicity 
in such a passage as this :— 

Breathe upon my brows ; 
In that fine air I tremble, all the past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, 
and this 
I scarce believe, and all the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland 
reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning leaves. 

How Mr. Tennyson can have at- 
tained theprodigal fulness of thought 
and imagery which distinguishes this 
poem, and especially the last canto, 
without his style ever becoming over- 
loaded, seldom even confused, is per- 
haps one of the greatest marvels of 
the whole production. The songs 
themselves, which have been inserted 
between the cantos in the last edition 
of the book, seem, perfect as they 
are, wasted and smothered among 
the surrounding fertility; till we 
discover that they stand there, not 
merely for the sake of their intrinsic 
beauty, but serve to call back the 
reader’s mind, at every pause in the 
tale of the princess’s folly, to that 
very healthy ideal of womanhood 
which she has spurned. 

At the end ofthe first cantos, fresh 
from the description of the female 
college, with its professoresses, and 
hostleresses, and other Utopian mon- 
sters, we turn the page; and —- 

As through the land at eve we went, 

And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

And kiss’d again with tears : 
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And blessings on the falling-out 

That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love, 

And kiss again with tears ! 

For when we came where lies the child 

We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

We kiss’d again with tears. 
Between the next two cantos inter- 

venes a cradle song, so exquisite that 
we must ask leave to quote it also :— 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea | 
Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dropping moon, and 

blow, 

Blow him again to me ; 

While my little one, while my pretty one 
sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon : 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty 
one, sleep. 

At the next interval is the won- 
derful bugle-song which was noticed 
in a late number of Fraser, the 
idea of which is that of twin-labour 
and twin-fame, in a pair of lovers. 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

In the next, the memory of wife 
and child inspirits the soldier in the 
field ; in the. next, the sight of the 
fallen hero’s child open the sluices of 
his widow’s tears; and in the last, 
and perhaps the most beautiful of all, 
the poet has succeeded, in the new 
edition, in superadding a new form 
of emotion to a canto in which he 
seemed to have exhausted every 
resource of pathos which his subject 
allowed; and prepares us for the 
triumph of that art by which he 
makes us, after all, love the heroine 
whom he at first taught us to hate 
and despise, till we see that her 
naughtiness is after all one that 
must be kissed and not whipped out 
of her, and look on smiling while she 
repents, with Prince Harry of old, 
‘not in sackcloth and ashes, but in 
new silk and old sack :’-— 


Ask me no more: the moon may draw the sea ; 
The cloud may stoop from Heaven and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
But, O too fond, when have I answer’d thee ? 
Ask me no more. 
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Ask me no more: what answer should I give ? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye : 


¥et, O my friend, I will not have thee die! 
Ask meno more, lest I should bid thee live ; 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more : thy fate and mine are seal’d : 
I strove against the stream and all in vain : 
Let the great river take me to the main : 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 

Ask me no more. 


We now come to the first of the 

volumes whose names stand at the 
head of our article— Jn Memoriam ; 
a collection of poems on a vast variety 
of subjects, but all united, as their 
name implies, to the memory of a 
departed friend. We know not whe- 
ther to envy more—the poet the object 
of his admiration, or that object the 
monument which has been conse- 
crated to his nobleness. For in this 
latest and highest volume, written at 
various intervals during a long series 
of years, all the poet’s peculiar excel- 
lencies, with all that he has acquired 
from others, seem to have been fused 
down into a perfect unity, and brought 
to bear on his subject with that 
care and finish which only a labour 
of love can inspire. We only now 
know the whole man, all his art, all 
his insight, all his faculty of discern- 
ing the piu nell” uno, and the uno neil’ 
piu. As he says himself :— 

My love has talked with rocks and trees, 
He finds on misty mountain-ground, 
His own vast shadow glory-crowned ; 

He sees himself in all he sees. 

Everything reminds him of the dead. 

Every joy or sorrow of man, every 

t of nature, from 
e forest crack’d, the waters curl’d 
The cattle huddled on the lea, 
to 
The thousand waves of wheat 
That ripple round the lonely grange. 

In every place where in old days 

they had met and conversed ; in eve 

dark wrestling of the spirit wit 

the doubts and fears of manhood, 
throughout the whole outward uni- 
verse of nature, and the whole in- 
ward universe of spirit, the soul of 

his dead friend broods—at first a 

memory shrouded in blank despair, 

then a living presence, a ministering 
spirit, answering doubts,calming fears, 
stirring up noble aspirations, utter 
humility, leading the poet upward 
step by step to faith, and peace, and 
hope. Notthat there runs through- 
out the book a conscious or organic 


method. The poems seem often 
merely to be united by the identity 
of their metre, so exquisitely chosen, 
that while the major rhyme in the 
second and third lines of each stanza 
gives the ae and self-restraint 
required by such deep themes, the 
mournful minor rhyme of each first 
and fourth line always leads the ear 
to expect something beyond, and 
enables the poet's thoughts to wander 
sadly on, from stanza to stanza and 
poem to poem, in an endless chain of 


Linked sweetness long drawn out. 


There are records of risings and fall- 
ings again, of alternate cloud and 
sunshine, throughout the book ; ear- 
nest and passionate, yet never bitter ; 
humble, yet never abject; with a 
depth and vehemence of affection 
‘passing the love of woman, yet 
without a taint of sentimentality ; 
self-restrained and dignified, without 
ever narrowing into artificial cold- 
ness; altogether rivalling the son- 
nets of Shakespeare. —W hy should 
we not say boldly, surpassing — for 
the sake of the superior faith into 
which it rises, for the sake of the 
proem at the opening of the volume— 
in our eyes, the noblest English 
Christian poem which several cen- 
turies have seen ? 

But we must quote, and let the 
poet tell his own tale; though the 
— poems which we should most 
wish to transcribe are just those 
about which we feel a delicacy, 
perhaps morbid, in dissecting cri- 
tically before the public eye. They 
are fit only to be read solemnly in 
our purest and most thoughtful 
moods, in the solitude of our cham- 
ber, or by the side of those we love, 
with thanks to the great heart who 
has taken courage to bestow on us 
the record of his own love, doubt, 
and triumph. 

We shall make no comments on 
our extracts. It were an injustice 
to the poet to think they needed any. 
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Vv. 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 

For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measur’d language lies ; 

The sad mechanic exercise 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o’er 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 

Is given in outline and no more. 

XIX. 

The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat no more ; 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 

And in the hearing of the wave. 

There twice a-day the Severn fills ; 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 

The Wye is hush’d nor moved along ; 
And hush’d my deepest grief of all, 
When fill’d with tears that cannot fall, 

I brim with sorrow drowning song. 

The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls : 

My deeper anguish also falls, 

And I can speak a little then. 

LVII. 

He past ; a soul of nobler tone : 

My spirit loved and loves him yet, 

Like some poor girl whose heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 
He mixing with his proper sphere, 

She finds the baseness of her lot ; 

Half jealous of she knows not what, 
And envying all that meet him there. 
The little village looks forlorn ; 

She sighs amid her narrow days, 

Moving about the household ways, 

In that dark house where she was born. 

The foolish neighbours come and go, 
And tease her till the day draws by ; 
At night she weeps, ‘ How vain am I! 

How should he love a thing so low ?’ 

LXVIII. 

I cannot see the features right, 

When on the gloom I strive to paint 

The face I know; the hues are faint, 
And mix with hollow masks of night : 
Cloud-towers by ghostly masons wrought, 

A gulf that ever shuts and gapes, 

A hand that points, and palled shapes 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought ; 
Andcrowdsthatstream fiom narrow doors, 

And shoals of pucker’d faces drive ; 

Dark bulks that tumble half alive, 
And lazy lengths on boundless shores ; 
Till all at once beyond the will 

I hear a wizard music roll, 

And through a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still. 
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Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 

And meadow, slowly breathing bare 

The round of space, and rapt below 
Through all the dewy-tassell’d wood, 
And shadowing down the horned flood 

In ripples, fan my brows and blow 

The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds the breath 
Throughout my frame, till doubt and 

death, 

Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 

From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odour streaming far, 
To where in yonder Orient star 

A hundred spirits whisper ‘ Peace.’ 


LXXXVI. 

Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix, 

O tell me where the passions meet, 


Whence radiate : fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the dusking leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy : 
And I—my harp would prelude woe— 
I cannot all command the strings ; 
The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go. 


xcl. 
I shall not see thee. Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land, 
Where first he walk’d when claspt in clay ? 
No visual shade of some one lost, 
But he, the Spirit himself, may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb ; 
Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost. 
O, therefore from thy sightless range 
With God in unconjectured bliss, 
O, from the distance of the abyss 
Of tenfold-complicated change, 


Descend, and touch, and enter ; hear 
The wish too strong for words to name ; 
That in this blindness of the frame 

My Ghost may feel that thine is near. 


XCIX. 

Unwatch’d the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away ; 


Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fair, 

+ Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer spice the humming air ; 


Unloved, by many a sandy bar, 
The brook shall babble down the plain, 
At noon or when the lesser wain 

Is twisting round the polar star ; 
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Uncared for, gird the windy grove, 
And flood the haunts of hern and crake; 
Or into silver arrows break 

The sailing moon in creek and cove ; 


Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 
And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 
As year by year the labourer tills 
His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 


civ. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


“Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
cXvI. 

Contemplate all this work of time, 
The giant labouring in his youth ; 
Nor dream of human love and truth, 

As dying Nature’s earth and lime ; 

But trust that those we call the dead, 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends. They say, 

The solid earth whereon we tread 

In tracts of fluent heat began, 

And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man ; 
Who throve and branch’d from clime to 


clime, 
The herald of a higher race, 
And of himself in higher place, 
If so he type this work of time 
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Within himself, from more to more ; 
Or, crown’d with attributes of woe, 
Like glories, move his course, and show 

That life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipp’d in baths of hissing tears, 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 

To shape and use. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast ; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die. 


CXXVII. 

Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 
So far, so near in woe and weal ; 
O, loved the most when most I feel 

There is a lower and a higher ; 

Known, and unknown, human, divine ! 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye, 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine! 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be, 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 
Behold I dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee. 


CXXIX. 
O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them 
pure, 
That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A cry above the conquer’d years 
To one that with us works, and trust 
With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we fiow from, soul in soul. 


From the proem, or from the 
exquisite epithalamium at the end of 
the volume, we shall not quote ; 
they are too long to be inserted at 
length, and too perfect wholes for us 
to mar them by any curtailment. 

It has been often asked why Mr. 
Tennyson's great and varied powers 
had never been concentrated on one 
immortal work. The epic, the lyric, 
the idyllic faculties, perhaps the 
dramatic also, seemed to all 
there, and yet all sundered, scat- 
tered about in small fragmentary 

ms. Jn Memoriam, as we think, 
explains the paradox. Mr. Tennyson 
could not write an epos or a drama 
while he was living one. It was true, 
as people said, that his secluded ha- 
bits had shut him out from that 
knowledge of human character ne- 
cessary for the popular dramatist ; 
but he had been talking all the while 
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with angels. Within the unseen 
world which underlies and explains 
this mere time-shadow, which men 
call Reality and Fact, he had been 
going down into the depths, and 
ascending into the heights, led, like 
Dante of old, by the guiding of a 
mighty spirit. And in this volume, 
the record of seventeen years, we 
have the result of those spiritual 
experiences in a form calculated, as 
we believe, to be a priceless benefit 
to many an earnest seeker in this 
generation, and perhaps to stir up 
some who are priding themselves on 


a cold dilettantism and barren epi-* 


curism, into something like a living 
faith and hope. Blessed and delight- 
ful it is to find, that even in these 
new ages the creeds which so many 
fancy to be at their last gasp, are 
still the final and highest succour, 
not merely of the peasant and the 
outcast, but of the subtle artist and 
the daring speculator! Blessed it is to 
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find the most cunning poet of our 
day able to combine the complicated 
rhythm and melody of modern times 
with the old truths which gave heart 
to martyrs at the stake, to see in the 
science and the history of the nine- 
teenth century new and living ful- 
filments of the words which we 
learnt at our mothers’ knee! Blessed, 
thrice blessed, to find that hero- 
worship is not yet passed away ; that 
the heart of man still beats youn 
and fresh ; that the old tales of Davi 
and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
Socrates and Alcibiades, Shakespeare 
and his nameless friend, of ‘ love 
pee the love of woman,’ ennobled 
y its own humility, deeper than 
death, and mightier than the grave, 
can still blossom out if it be but in 
one heart here and there to show 
men still how sooner or later ‘he 
that loveth knoweth God, for God 
is Love!’ 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


BY A NEW YORKER. 


CatcHine a Lion. 


HEN Henry Benson had been 

married about four years, the 
Honourable Edward Ashburner came 
to see him. They had known each 
other at Heidelberg, where Benson 
once spent six months,—long enough 
to get some kind of a degree and 
pick up a good deal of German, 
whether he learned any Latin and 
Greek or not. Ashburner had just 
taken a first-class at Cambridge, and 
was touring with an older Cantab 
who knew Carl Benson; hence the 
acquaintance. It was nota very long 
one: the young men were together 
for part of two days; but in that 
time they grew very jolly and com- 
fortable over sundry bottles of Ass- 
manshausen, and Harry gave the 
Englishman an unlimited and press- 
ing invitation to stop with him if 
he ever crossed the Atlantic. Then 
they went their respective ways, and 
at this time Benson had a very dim 
recollection of who Ashburner was. 


The first intimation he had of his 
arrival was in this wise. After pass- 
ing nearly the whole day on Lon 
ied to eat terrapin soup an 
spring chickens at Snedekor’s, Harry, 
as he returned vid the city to his 
place in Westchester, on a fine June 
evening, stopped at his town-house 
in Twenty-eighth Street. There, 
among a little heap of notes, and 
circulars, and business communica- 
tions —‘ Sir, Your note for $2500 
at the Nafignal Bank will become 
due on the 10th inst. ;’ and ‘Dear 
sir, Your interest will be ready on 
the 8th, if you will call for it at m 
counting-room’ (‘ Confound the fel- 
low,’ muttered Benson, ‘why can’t 
he fix a time and call here, instead 
of making me tramp down into the 
—. among his skins?’*); and 
‘Sir, You are requested to attend a 
meeting of the Central Conservative 
Whig Young Men’s Association next 
Monday ;’ and so forth—he found a 


* The Swamp is a part of the city principally inhabited by curriers and tanners. 
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small card, with ‘Mr. Ashburner’ 
inscribed thereon. He showed it to 
Mrs. B. that evening. 

‘English? asked Clara, looking 
not over-satisfied. 

‘ Rather,’ said Harry, betraying no 
particular emotion either way. 

‘Well, I'm sure I don’t want to 
see any more Englishmen this way 
for a long while. There was the 
scientific gentleman on his travels, 
who used to come to dinner in a 
flannel shirt and use our house as if 
it was an inn. And there was that 
= young ensign on a furlough 
rom Canada, who did you out of a 
thousand dollars, and his father 
wouldn’t pay a cent of it. And 
there was ——’ 

‘But this is a good fellow,’ said 
Harry, cutting short the list of dis- 
reputable guests. Let me see; which 
of the Ashburners can it be? I 
knew three or four of them. There 
was Captain Ashburner at Oldport, 
summer before last, you remember ; 
and his brother the Oxford man; 
and Lord Ashburner’s son I knew at 
Heidelberg. I shouldn't wonder if 
this is Lord Ashburner’s son. But 
they are all very fair men.’ 

Whatever doubts Benson may 
have had on the matter were dissi- 
pated next morning by the appear- 
ance of Ashburner himself. Our 
sn tourist, having collected his 
etters of introduction, and spent 
nearly a day in tramping through 
the ‘above Bleecker’ part of the 
city, was gratified by finding that 
everybody was out of town (except 
one old gentleman who had died 
recently) ; and learning that Benson, 
whose place fronted the thirteenth 
milestone from City Hall, was the 
most comeatable of his acquaintances 
in esse or posse, resolved to hunt him 
up the next day. Eleven miles of 
the —- he performed without 
difficulty on a tolerably well-ap- 
pointed, but not particularly fast 
railroad. For the remaining two he 
was obliged to foot it, fortunately in 
the morning of a not too warm day. 
The heats of May in this part of 
America are usually succeeded by a 
week or fortnight of comparatively 
cool weather in the beginning of 
June, before the sultry summer fairly 
sets in. So the guest reached his 
host’s abode rather dusty, but other- 
wise in good trim. 
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As Edward Ashburner will figure 
considerably in some of our sketches, 
it may not be amiss here to say a 
few words about him. He was 
nearly three years younger than 
Harry Benson, an eldest son, fond of 
classics, politics, and travelling, and 
had attained to that complete state of 
bodily and mental training combined 
which most young Englishmen, who 
make a proper use of the advantages 
afforded them by their universities, 
are sure to arrive at. He stood 
nearly six feet in his stockings, could 
read twelve hours or walk twelve 


. hours out of the twenty-four, ac- 


cording as he was call 
either, eat anything, drink any 
amount, sleep anywhere. That he 
was awkward and shy in mixed 
society, and especially in ladies’ so- 
ciety; that he had a clumsy way of 
doing civil things; that he dressed 
badly, danced badly, and spoke 
French badly, though fluently: all 
this follows of course from his being 
a young Englishman. 

Benson’s house at Devilshoof 
(which unromantic name the Benson 
place had inherited from old Dutch 
times) was a wide, deep, wooden, two- 
story dwelling, of a sunshiny yellow 
colour, with a spacious piazza run- 
ning all round it, and three rooms 
on a floor upon each side of a large 
hall. Into this hall Ashburner was 
admitted, and found Benson in full 
enjoyment of the dolce far niente. 
With cigarette in mouth and one 
foot in the air, the master of the 
house reclined in a lumbering Chi- 
nese cane-chair, nearly as big as an 
omnibus. He wore a magnificent 
shawl-pattern dressing-gown, oran; 
cashmere without and rose si 
within, confined at the waist by a 
tasselled cord that looked like a very 
superior style of bell-pull; very 
wide light blue trowsers, slippers of 
the same colour embroidered in gold, 
a blue and white silk cravat, and a 
red smoking-cap, more for show than 
use, jauntily pitched on one side of 
his head. From his whole attire 
emanated a combined odour of French 
sachets, German Cologne, and Turkish 
tobacco. A beautiful child was sport- 
ing around him, playing bo - peep 
behind the stupendous chair, and 
crying out ‘Bah, papa!’ As the 
visitor entered he leaped up, scatter- 
ing the ashes and tobacco of his 


on to do 
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loosely rolled cigarette over himself, 
and Ashburner, and the matting of 
the hall floor. 

‘How are you, old fellow? I'm 
so glad you've found your way here. 
Holla, baby! don’t run away!’ and 
catching the hope of the Bensons by 
both shoulders in the act of toddlin, 
off, he swung up the astonish 
urchin close to the nose of the 
oqpally astonished Englishman. 
‘Here's the first . curiosity of the 
place, my boy! He's just three- 
years’ old rising, can drive a horse on 
a straight road, fears no manner of 
bug,* eats everything he can get, 
and drinks every liquid in the house 
exceptink. Look at him! Isn’t he 
a beauty? Isn’t he a whole team 
and one horse extra ?” 

Ashburner duly praised young 
America, and at that moment Clara 
appeared, in a dressing-gown also; 
but hers was a tricolor pattern, lined 
with blue silk. He thought he had 
never seen a handsomer couple, nor 
one whose taste in dress was more 
gorgeous, not to say theatrical. 

Benson, with a rapid alternation of 
style and manner, and a vast elabo- 
ration of politeness, introduced his 
wife and guest. Ashburner fidgeted 
a little, and looked as if he did not 
exactly know what to do with his 
arms and legs. Mrs. Benson was as 
completely at her ease as if she had 
known him all her life, and, by way 
of putting him at his ease too, began 
to abuse England and the English to 
him, and retail the old grievance of 
her husband's plunder by Ensign 
Lawless, and the ungentlemanly be- 
haviour of Lawless pire on the occa- 
sion, and the voluminous correspond- 
ence that took place between him 
and Harry, which the Blunder and 
Bluster afterwards published in full, 
under the heading ‘ American Hospi- 
tality and English Repudiation’ in 
extra caps; and so she went.on to 
the intense mystification of Ash- 
burner, who couldn't precisely make 
out whether she was in jest or 
earnest, till Benson came to the 
rescue. 

‘When did you arrive, Ash- 
burner ?” 

‘Yesterday morning. 

‘The first question an American 
generally asks an Englishman is, 
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‘How do you like our country? 
and the second, ‘ What’ll you take 
to drink?’ I won't put the first to 
you, for you have hardly been long 
enough here to answer it, but the 
second is always appropriate.’ 

‘I have heard a great deal about 
sherry-cobbler, but did not order one 
at the hotel for fear I might not 
obtain it there in perfection.’ 

‘You won't enjoy it anywhere in 
perfection just now. To be properly 
appreciated it requires a hot day, of 
which we shall have some in a week 
or two. Will you put yourself into 
my hands, and let me recommend 
for this weather some plain sherry ? 
There is some all ready im the refri- 
gerator; I will fetch it myself.’ 

And straightway Benson bustled 
off to the pantry, and speedily re- 
turned with a decanter of very pale 
wine and three glasses, which he 
placed on a diminutive stand. 

‘ This is Manzanilla, our favourite 
sherry,’ and he poured out a bumper 
to Ashburner, who made a doubtful 
face on tasting it, for with the bitter 
flavour of Amontillado was combined 
in it a distinct taste of ether. ‘ You 
don’t like it, I see. No one does at 
first. When I came back in °44 
this wine was just becoming fashion- 
able. The first time I tasted it, it 
seemed like medicine ; the second, I 
thought the flavour peculiar, but not 
unpleasant ; the third time I became 
exceedingly fond of it. So it will be 
with you. And as you will very 
often have Manzanilla put before 
you, I thought it well to initiate you 
into the mystery of it at once. It is 
not a strong wine—all the better for 
that here. Our dry climate does 
not allow the same fiery and heavy 
drinks as your moist one. You 
must give up your ale and port, and 
brandied sherries. The very neces- 
sity of ‘liquoring’ so often in our 
warm weather obliges us to weaken 
our liquor. You can’t ice this she 
too much. We dine at four or halt 
past, and you see this has been in ice 
already. What time is it? Eleven. 
That reminds me. How long is your 
stay in America to be ?” 

*I do not intend to return till the 
end of the year, or perhaps till next 
spring.’ 

‘Then of course you will do Nia- 


* Bug is the popular American designation of all insects except butterflies. 
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gara, and Canada, and the watering- 

laces, this summer, come back to 
ew York for the season (our sea- 
son begins in November), and go on 
to Washington in mid winter. You 
had better, then, put off all your 
lionization of the city (there is not a 
great deal of it to do) until your 
return. And now let me drive you 
down to your hotel; bring back 
your carpet-bag, and pass a few days 
with us till the warm weather sets in. 
Then we can go to my brother's 
place higher up the river, and after 
that shape our plans at leisure. 
Excuse me for three minutes while I 
put on my boots.’ 

Benson rushed to the back-door, 
shouted out some rapid orders to his 
stable, which, though partially con- 
cealed by trees, was within hailing 
distance of the house, and then 
scampered upstairs, where his three 
minutes turned out to be twenty or 
twenty-five: during which time Mrs. 
Benson and her husband's guest did 
not interchange much conversation, 
and Ashburner, in default of other 
amusement, applied himself again to 
the Manzanilla, which he certainly 
found to improve on acquaintance ; 
so much so, that, after finishirig his 
first glass, he despatched a second, 
and was dubitating on the propriet 
of a third when Benson reappeared. 
He had exchanged his dressing-gown 
for a dark brown cutaway, and his 
slippers for prunella boots of femi- 
nine aspect, tipped with varnished 
leather at the toe. 

‘Now, mon ami, I hear the wag- 
gon coming round; come out on the 
stoop.’ 

Ashburner remained stationary, 
not exactly understanding the invi- 
tation. : 

*Oh, you don’t know what stoop 
means. It is one of the Dutch 
words we Gothamites have retained. 
Well, then, come out on the front 
piazza.’ 

So they went out, and Ashburner 
saw before the door two com 
little dark brown horses, with white 
faces and white hind-feet. They 
had on the very lightest harness 
imaginable—slender collars, cobweb- 
like traces and hip-straps, no winkers 
or check-reins; and behind them 
was such a vehicle as he had never 
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seen before, even in dreams. At 
first he could discern nothing but 
four tall slender wheels of a bright 
vermilion picked out in red, with a 
groom sitting among them; but a 
closer inspection enabled him to per- 
ceive a scanty seat for two persons, 
with no appreciable back. The box 
of the seat was varnished leather, 
except a dark green wooden rim that 
rose about three inches from the 
gaily carpeted floor. 

‘ There’s my waggon,’ said Benson; 
‘it’s not a regular trotting waggon— 
weighs three hundred or more—but 
light enough for a team. Get in.’ 

‘But how do you get in?’ asked 
the other, looking very dubiously at 
the mysterious carriage, the front 
and hind wheels of which on the 
same side all but touched each other. 

‘So! quoth Harry, who had 
meantime crowned himself with a 
very long-napped white beaver, and 
fitted on his white driving-gloves, 
‘just this way !’ 

And running behind, he leaped in 
over the back, or where the back 
might have been, and took the white- 
webbed reins from the groom, who, 
on his part, tumbled out half over 
half between the wheels by an extra- 
ordinary gymnastic evolution. 

‘Ah, that’s the way is it?’ and 
Ashburner was preparing to follow 
suit. 

‘No, this is the way. Hold on.’* 

Benson hauled in his off-horse, 
slanting his front axle and locking 
his off fore-wheel, by which means 
he left on the nigh side a considerable 

ce between the hind-wheel and 
the front, and Ashburner first be- 
came aware of the existence of a 
practicable iron step, by which he 
ascended without much difficulty. 

* Hold fast, old fellow,’ said Benson, 
and he drew up the reins which had 
been lying loose in his hand. 

Immediately the horses started off 
at a pace that nearly sent Ashburner 
backwards out of the waggon. Out 
at the gate they flew, up the lane 
that led to the turnpike, through 
another gate, and along the main 
road at their authenticated speed of 
3’ 20”, Benson settling himself fur- 
ther back in his seat and tightening 
his pull, and the trotters going 
faster as he pulled more. Ashburner 


* Hold on is American for hold hard. 
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could hear nothing for the clattering 
of the pole-chains and the patter of 
those eight hoofs as they swept the 

und in their tearing trot, nor see 
anything for the clouds of dirt and 
gravel which their fore-feet threw 
back over the low dashboard. He 
held on with both hands, and trusted 
to Providence. 

‘Wo-o!’ ejaculated Benson at last, 
after proceeding for about two mi- 
nutes at this headlong rate; and as 
he spoke he slackened his reins gra- 
dually. The horses fell into a steady 
gait of about twelve miles an hour. 

‘We must take them easy most of 
the way,’ says Harry, ‘for the roads 
are heavy.’ 

‘Do you call this going easy ?’ 
replied his friend, with a glance at 
the rapidly receding objects on each 
side the road. ‘Wemust be making 
sixteen miles an hour.’ 

* Not thirteen. You always seem 
to be going faster with a team than 
you are, because they make more 
noise.” 

‘ Well, I don’t pretend to judge 
of pace just now, for my eyes are 
full ofgravel. Why don’t you build 
your dashboards higher ?’ 

* Because it is necessary to see the 
horses’ feet. Before a well-trained 
trotter breaks, he usually gives warn- 
ing by a skip or two. With alow 
dashboard you can note this instantly, 
and hold him up in time; otherwise 
your horse might be carried off his 
feet before you knew it.’ 

So they rolled along merrily some 
five miles to Harlaem Bridge, over 
which the team walked, not because 
they were tired, but because it was 
illegal to cross at a faster gait,—an 
ordinance rendered necessary by the 
frail structure of most American 
bridges; and then as they passed 
through the village of Harlaem, 
where taverns, and stables, and fast 
trotters abound, Benson gave his 
horses another brush, by way of 
astonishing the natives. 

‘ He-e-eh !’ shouted a blacksmith, 
looking up ‘from his work as the 
vermilion wheels rattled by. 

_The nigh horse made a skip, and 
his driver just caught him in time. 

‘He-e-eh! G'lang!’ shouted back 
Harry over his shoulder, in tri- 
umphant defiance, as much as to say, 
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‘You don’t break up my team so 
easy, my boy!’ And then, growing 
excited by the pace, he continued to 
scream at his horses and lift them, 
until he had succeeded in aggravating 
the trotters to such an extent, that 
when he wanted to pull up at the 
next milestone they could not be 
made to stop, though it was on the 
ascent of a pretty steep hill, until he 
had thrown one leg over the lines. 

* Your animals are not easily tired,’ 
his friend remarked, as, for the first 
time, they proceeded at an easy trot. 
* Are these very fancy horses, or is it 
common to have such a pair?’ 

‘ There are several teams on the 
island that can beat me five or ten 
seconds in the mile, but few so well 
matched in looks or driving together 
so nicely. I have had them a year, 
and they are pretty well used to my 
hand,—and to my wife's, for that 
matter.’ 

* And what does such a pair cost ?’ 

‘I got these a bargain for $800 
from a friend, who was just married 
and going abroad. Probably, a 
jockey would have charged me four 
figures* for them. That was a year 
ago last month. I had twenty-six 
hundred then to spend in luxuries, 
and invested it in three nearly equal 

rtions. It may amuse to know 

ow. These horses I bought for 
myself, as I said, for $800; a grand 
Pleyel for Mrs. Benson for $900; 
and a man for himself for the same 
sum.’ 

‘A man?’ 

‘Yes, a coachman. You look 
mystified. Come, now, candidly, is 
New York a slave State? Do you 
know, or what do you think ?’ 

‘I had supposed it was not.’ 

‘ You supposed right, and know 
more about it than all your coun- 
trymen take the trouble to know. 
Nevertheless, it is literally true that 
I bought this man for the other 
$900 ; and it happened in this wise. 
One fine morning there was a great 
hue and cry in Washington. Nearly 
a hundred slaves, of different ages, 
sexes, and colours, most of them 
house-servants in the best families, 
had made a stampedo, as the Western 
men say. They had procured a 
sloop through the aid of some white 
raen, and sailed off up the Potomac, 


* J.e. A thousand dollars or more. 
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—not a very brilliant proceeding on 
their part. The poor devils were 
all taken, and sentence of transporta- 
tion passed upon them—for it 
amounts to that: they were con- 
demned (by their masters) to be sold 
into the south-western States. Some 
of the cases were peculiarly distress- 
ing,—among others, a quadroon man, 
who had been coachman to one of 
of our government secretaries. He 
had a wife and five children, all free, 
in Washington ; but two of his sis- 
ters were in bondage with — 
ve retty.and intelligent girls, re- 
aaa aid. "The three were sold to a 
slave-trader, who kept them some 
time on speculation. . The circum- 
stance attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in New York; some of the 
papers were full of it. I saw the 
account one morning, and happening 
to have this $900 on hand, I wrote 
straight off to one of our Abolition 
members at Washington (I never 
saw him in my life, but one doesn’t 
stand on ceremony in such matters, 
and the whole thing was done on the 
spur of the moment), saying, that if 
either of the girls could be bought 
for that sum I would give it. "The 
gentleman who had the honour of 
my correspondence put upon him 
wrote to another gentleman—stand- 
ing counsel, I believe, for the Wash- 
ington Abolitionists—and he wrote 
to the slave-trader, one Bruin (devil- 
ish good name, that, for his business !), 
who sent back a glorious answer, 
which I keep among my epistolary 
curiosities. * The girls are very fine 
ones,’ said this precious specimen ; 
‘I have been offered $1000 for one 
of them by a Louisiana gentleman. 
They cannot be sold at a lower price 
than $1200 and $1300 respectively. 
If I could be sure that your friend’s 
motives were those of unmixed phi- 
lanthropy, I would make a consi- 
derable reduction. The man, who 
is a very deserving person, and whom 
I should be glad to see at liberty, 
can be had for $900; but I suppose 
your correspondent takes less interest 
inhim.’ The infernal scamp thought 
I wanted a mistress, and hjs virtuous 
mind revolted at the thought of part- 
ing with one of the girls for such a 
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purpose—except for an extra con- 
sideration.’ * 
‘ It must have been a wet blanket 
upon your oy ic intentions.’ 
* Really I hardly knew whether 
to be most oo Paalageg nye at the 
turn things had taken. As to Clara, 
she thought it a glorious joke, and 
did nothing for the next month but 
quiz me about the quadroon girls, 
and ask me when she might expect 
them. However, I thought, with 
the Ethiopian in the ballad, that ‘ it 
would never do to give it up so,’ 
and ee wrote back to Wash- 
ington that I should be very glad, 
indeed, to buy the man. Unfortu- 
nately, the man was half-way to Mis- 
sissippi by that time——- Now we are 
well up that hill, and can take a p= 
brush down to the next. G’l-lang, 
He-eh! Wake up, Fire- 
' 


* And then ?’ 

‘Oh, how he got off, after all! 
It was a special interference of Pro- 
vidence. (G'lang, Star!) The Hon. 
Secretary felt some compunctions 
about the fate of his coachmampand 
hearing that the money was all read 
to pay for him, actually paid himse 
the additional $50 required to bring 
him back to Washington ; so he lives 
there now a free man with his family, 
—at least, for all I know to the con- 
trary, for I never heard any more 
about him since.’ 

* And what became of the girls?’ 

‘ There was a subscription raised 
for them here. My brother Carl 
gave something towards it,—not that 
he cared particularly for the young 
ladies, but because he had a strong 
desire to sell the gentleman from 
Louisiana. They were ransomed, 
and brought here, and put to school 
somewhere, and a vast fuss made 
about them,—-quite enough to spoil 
them, I’m afraid. And so ends that 
story. What a joke to think ofa 
man being worth just as much as a 
grand piano, and a little more than 
a pair of ponies!’ 

Ashburner thought that Benson 
treated the whole affair too much as 
a joke. 

* Tell me,’ said he, ‘ if these people 
came to New York, or you met them 


nies ! 


* All the above incidents are literally true, and the extracts from Bruin’s letter 


almost verbatim copies. 
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travelling, would you associate with 
them on familiar terms ?’ 

‘Not with Mr. Bruin, certainly,’ 
replied Harry. ‘ To give the devil 
his due, such a man is considered to 
follow an infamous vocation, even in 
his part of the country.’ 

But the Honourable Secreta: 
and the other gentlemen, who se 
their men to work on the cotton 
plantations, and their women for 
something worse ?’ 

‘H-m! A-h! Did you ever meet 
a Russian ?—in your own country, I 
mean.’ 

‘ Yes, I met one at dinner once. 
I won’t pretend to pronounce his 
name.’ 

‘ Did you go out of the way to be 
uncivil to him, because he owned 
serfs ?’ 

*No, but I didn’t go out of m 
7° be particularly genial with 

im. 

* Exactly: the cases are precisely 

rallel. The Southerners are our 

ussians. They come up to the 
North to be civilized; they send 


their boys here to be educated ; they 
a a good deal of money here. 
: 


e are civil to them, but not over 
genial,—some of us, at least, are not.’ 

By this time the fast-stepping 
trotters had passed through York- 
ville, and reached the outskirts of the 
city. As soon as their feet touched 
the prea they fell into a walk. 

‘ You see it is impossible to drive 
fast over these terrible stones in a 
light carriage, so we shall go easy 
for this last mile to your hotel,’ said 
Benson. ‘ We can afford it, for there 
wasn’t much time lost on the road. 
See here (pulling out his watch), 
twelve miles in forty-nine minutes, 
including a stoppage for toll! I call 
that pretty good travelling.’ 

_And now Ashburner became sen- 
sible of a change in the temperature. 
They had been making their own 
breeze previously by the rapidity of 
their motion, but now there was 
scarcely a breath of air, and as the 
Waggon was undefended by any sort 
of top or head, he began to feel the 
heat of the sun more than was alto- 
gether pleasant. 

‘Surely it is hot enough now for 
a sherry-cobbler, he remarked, after 
& pause. 

_‘ Hardly, to enjoy one in perfec- 
tion, but it will do. When we get 
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to your hotel I'll brew you a first- 
rate one.’ And, the horses being 
stimulated to a gentle trot, they soon 
arrived at Ashburner’s temporary 
head -quarters, which were, fortu- 
me: ‘above Bleecker.’ 

* Now pack your bag,’ said Benson, 
‘and the cobbler will be ready by 
that time.’ 

* But what do you do with your 
horses ?’ asked the other, who saw 
no groom or other person to whom 
they might be entrusted. 

‘Tie them, to be sure,’ was the 
reply; and handing the lines to 
Ashburner, as he stopped his team, 
Benson leaped out, pulled a hitching- 
strap from under the seat, and fas- 
tened his off-horse very neatly to a 
lamp-post. Then, after Ashburner 
had descended, he tied his white 
hand-pieces to an opening made for 
the purpose on one side of the dash- 
board, and finally diving under the 
seat once more he produced two 
sheets, with the names of his horses, 
Starlight and Firefly, showily worked 
thereon in red letters, and spread 
them carefully over his team. tT hen, 
taking his wile with him for fear 
of casual appropriators, he accom- 
panied his friend into the hotel. 

When Ashburner returned to his 
sitting-room, after arranging his bag, 
he found Benson in all his glory, 
surrounded by the sutorial requisites. 
Four large tumblers, two wine- 
oan. a couple of lemons, ditto of 

nives, a decanter of sherry (not 
Manzanilla, but dark in colour and 
high in flavour), a saucer of pow- 
dered sugar, and another of finely- 
pounded ice, were paraded on the 
table, and among them sat. Benson, 
on the table also, examining a bundle 
of fresh straws. 

‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ take a knife and 
a lemon, and do as you see me do; 
don’t mind soiling your fingers. 
First, you rub the lemon with the 
back of the knife—that brings out 
the essential oil better; then you 
pare off the rind very carefully, taking 
only the yellow, and not ones 
into the white at all. Very wel 
Imbed your lemon-peel in as much 
sugar as you would use if making a 
similarly-sized glass of punch. Some- 
times you will see slices of lemon put 
into a cobbler—nothing can be more 
destructive; avoid everything but 
the yellow peel. If you will have 
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something more, put in a slice of 
orange or pine-apple, or a few straw- 
berries. 1 think this may be done 
to good effect in a bowl, but not in a 
single glass. Now fill your tumbler 
half-way with pounded ice. Good. 
And now pour in two wine-glasses 
of sherry. You see we use dark 
ee for this, both for the strength 
and the colour. It makes the mix- 
ture of a beautiful golden hue ; with 
Amontillado or Manzanilla it would 
look too weak. Don’t be impatient ; 
we have to mix yet. He took u 
one of the spare glasses, covered wit 
it the mouth of the tumbler which 
contained the magic compound, and 
shook the cobbler back and forwards 
from one glass to the other a dozen 
times without spilling a drop. ‘There, 
now choose a perfect straw, and then 
try it! I°ll change glasses with you 
as yours is not yet mixed, and you 
might not be handy at tossing it the 
first time.’ 

Ashburner took a long draught of 
the cool liquid through the straw, 
and confessed thai; he experienced a 
new sensation. 

* Now don’t drink it too fast. You 
should take a quarter of an hour to 
each glass. Three glasses a-piece 
will be enough, and we have an hour 
before us.’ 

The decanter terminated with the 
hour. In the pauses of the cobbler, 
Benson having caught Ashburner’s 
flunkey as he looked in at the door, 
read him a lecture on the best way 
of employing his time during his 
master’s absence, by making himself 
acquainted with the city, &c ; laying 
down the lawso rapidly, that the man, 
who was about of the average English 
flunkey intelligence, was completely 
mystified, and Ashburner himself as 
much astonished as an Englishman 
ever permits himself to be to hear 
his servant tutored by another man. 

‘I must be permitted to doubt 
your wisdom,’ said Benson, as the 
servant retired, ‘in bringing your 
man with you. On the Continent 
one must have a courier,—it really 
saves money as well as trouble, for 
the fellow cheats you a little and 
— your being cheated a great 

eal; but a man-servant, who does 
not understand both the customs and 
the language of the country (the 
former is quite as important a point 
as the latter), is only in the way. 
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To be sure, he is of some service as a 
valet when you are at a city hotel, 
and he may learn enough of the 
streets in a few days to go your 
errands for you (though I should 
doubt that unless he is sharper than 
most English servants have been) ; 
but when you get into the country, 
especially in the West, you will find 
this man sitting at the same table 
with you, riding in the same vehicle, 
paying the same fare,—in all respects 
treated as your equal ; and, since you 
have your wits about you more than 
he has, you will, in fact, be obliged 
to take care of him, instead of his 
being of any service to you. And 
now as the sherry is all gone we will 
go too, especially as we have but 
eighty minutes to get home and dress 
for dinner.’ 

Benson’s advice was very correct 
and proper in itself, but there was 
also a little personal motive mixed 
with it. He had no intention of in- 
cluding Ashburner’s attendant in the 
invitation to stop a few days, lest the 
gs body-servant should quarrel 
with his own black cook and Irish 
grooms, whom he found it hard 
enough to manage already. When 
Ashburner and he descended to their 
vehicle, the former observed several 
idlers gazing at it, and remarked that 
the turn-out, which would have at- 
tracted a crowd in London, was 
something to look at even in New 
York. 

‘That's on account of my red 
wheels,’ explained Benson. * They 
are rather rowdy, I must own ; not 
exactly the thing for a gentleman. 
But the use of them is this. I go to 
a trot on Long Island: there are 
some hundred waggons there, all fas- 
tened close together to fences or un- 
der sheds. My wheels are so con- 
spicuous that I can pick them out at 
once in a great crowd, and it saves 
much time and trouble in starting 
for home. Now I shall drive round 
the corner to a livery stable and 

nge out the ponies’ mouths, and 
then hey for Devilshoof !’ 

Back to Devilshoof they went, 
even faster than they had come; 
and before the clock struck four 
Ashburner had full time to dress 
and rid himself of some pounds of 
the Third Avenue and Westchester 
turnpike, which had been thrown 
into his ears and eyes, down his 
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cravat, into his trousers’ pockets 
even, by the forefeet of Starlight and 


Dinner was served at four pre- 
cisely. The table-service was of the 
plainest description, not a vestige of 
plate except the silver forks; and 
the viands of no very recherché kind, 
—home-raised chickens and a Vir- 

inia ham constituting the staple of 

e meal; but everything, from the 
okra soup to the orange fritters, was 
first-rate of its kind; the indispensa- 
ble Manzanilla was supported by 
excellent champagne, decanted and 
iced to the freezing-point (a test of 
good wine, for no inferior quality 
will bear it) ; and when, at last, Ben- 
son commended to his guest a prime 
bottle of Latour, and a swelling, slen- 
der-necked decanter of the old Van- 
derlyn Madeira, Ashburner felt tho- 
roughly comfortable and content, as 
a man should, who is drinking well 
after having dined well. He was a 
pretty fair hand at the bottle, as 
most Englishmen are; indeed, he 
crowded his host very hard, who 
was a fastidious but not a profuse 
drinker, and liked to sip his Bor- 
deaux leisurely. Before their united 
efforts the jug of claret and the 
decanter of Madeira speedily vanish- 
ed; and then came some sublime 
coffee, during the discussion of which 
Benson extemporized a dissertation 
on the method of preparing that 
beverage, ‘ which it is singular your 
countrymen never understand how 
to make ;’ finally, a chasse of white 
Curagoa assisted the guest to swallow 
his host’s lecture. 

Mrs. Benson had joined freely in 
their conversation during the repast, 
indeed she may be said to have taken 
the largest share of it to herself. At 
first she was barely within the bounds 
ofcivility ; slighted or ridiculed every- 
thing about the English unmerci- 
fully ; and more than once puzzled 
Ashburner both as to how he was to 
take her remarks, and how to reply 
to them. Gradually this sauciness, 
and almost rudeness, refined itself 
down toa piquant raillery, with occa- 
sional gracefully compensating com- 
pliments, till he found her discourse 
as agreeable as it had at first been 
embarrassing. Still there was always 
in it an air of half-defiance and half- 
carelessness, that strangely affected 
the young Honourable, who had al- 
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ways been petted and toadied at 
home, and was not used to meet an 
untitled person who thought, and 
showed that she thought herself, at 
least, as good as himself. 

After dinner, Benson carried off 
his guest to the stable, and had the 
stud paraded before him. 

‘That black is my blood colt 
Daredevil: Mrs. Benson and her 
sister are the only two men on the 
island that can ride him, Hiberni- 
cally speaking. He threw me, the 
other day. If you want to show 
your horsemanship, he will give you 
a good opportunity of doing so, 
whenever you please. And this is 
my pet saddle-horse Charlie; he 
used to be a fast trotter in harness, 
till I broke him over again for rid- 
ing; and this my wife’s grey mare; 
and these my carriage-horses. Aren’t 
os beauties, though I say it my- 
self?” 

‘Very handsome, and very well 
matched; but rather small, I think, 
according to our standard. They are 
not sixteen hands, surely ?” 

‘Just fifteen three; and, do you 
know, my only fault with them is, 
that they are rather large. We pre- 
fer middle-sized horses; we think 
that large ones generally have less 
speed, and always knock themselves 
up sooner. On the first point there 
may be a doubt, but on the second 
there is none, at least in this country. 
I gave five hundred dollars for this 
team, and I could have hought more 
than one pair nearly three inches 
taller, and as well matched, for less 
money. There are my ponies, whose 
capacity you are acquainted with.’ 

‘How comes it that you call horses 
of that size ponies, when your ave- 

e height is below ours ?—at least 
I judge it to be so, for I have seen 
nothing about your city like our 
large dray-horses.’ 

*I believe that a under 
carriage size is familiarly denomi- 
nated a pony, especially if he hap- 

ns to be a trotter. 1 have heard 

harlie called a pony often, and he 
is nearly as big as my coach-horses.’ 

Then they strolled round the 
sa which did not involve a very 
ong walk, as Benson’s grounds were 
comprized within the limits of four- 
teen acres ; accordingly he extended 
their perambulation by diverging 
into the neighbours’ premises on 
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both sides. The places had one ge- 
neral character. ere was no at- 
tempt anywhere at lawns, which, 
indeed, could not be kept up in per- 
fection under the hot American sun, 
by any amount of care and labour; 
the open grass between the houses 
and the river was suffered to grow 
long, and occasionally broken by na- 
tural banks or terraces. The river 
views were beautiful; white sails 
specked the clear blue water, and 
white clouds the clear blue sky, ex- 
= where long lines of scarlet and 
gold marked the downward progress 
of the setting sun. The gardens were 
formal, more resembling Dutch than 
English ; the hot-houses small, there 
being less necessity for them, as 
grapes and melons flourish here in 
the open air. The mansions were 
invariably built of wood, large and 
roomy. There were no hedges, and 
few fences, except at the boundaries ; 
what there were seemed, almost pur- 
pooely, to be allowed to fall into 
ecay. 

Fatigued with his day's experi- 
ences, Ashburner was not sorry to 
take an early opportunity of retiring. 
Benson himself played chamberlain, 
and showed him to his room. 

‘I believe your countrymen are 
addicted to feather-beds and curtains,’ 
he said; ‘but we really have not 
either in the house. We use no- 
thing but French bedsteads and hair 
mattrasses.’ 

Ashburner assured him he was 
not so effeminate as to require any- 
thing softer. 

‘And we have not the Croton 
water-works here; but there is a 
portable shower-bath,’ pointing to a 
sort of tent in one corner of the 
apartment, ‘ which you will find con- 
venient in the morning. Buenas 
noches ! 

Ashburner spent nearly a week at 
Devilshoof, as much pleased, per- 
haps, certainly as ate amused, as 
he had ever been at a country man- 
sion in his own land, though he was 
differently entertained, and had, in 
some respects, a very different sort 
of host. The American was full of 
dash and @ plomb, and good-humoured 
braggadocio. Stiff, shy, reserved, si- 
lent, modest, were words that might 
have had no existence in the (Eng- 
lish or American) language, so far 
as he was concerned with them. 
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Ashburner could not help wonder- 
ing at the matter-of-course tone in 
which a young man, little older 
than himself, and considerably under 
thirty, spoke of ‘What I said to 
Daniel Webster, and ‘ When I was 
trustee of the Historical,’ and ‘ The 
petition that we are getting up to 
the Common Council to open the 
Tenth Avenue,’ and ‘When I was 
seeing about Mary’s settlements, 
and ‘Once, when I knew more about 
stocks than I do now, and used to 
write the money articles for the 
Blunder and Bluster ; in short, he 
talked like a man who had already 
been for years a well-established and 
important member of the community. 
Whatever his establishment did not 
possess, he made no attempt to con- 
ceal the deficiency of; whatever he 
had was usually pretty good of its 
kind, and he made no secret of that 
either. When Ashburner came to 
know him better, he found the secret 
of this, which was twofold. 

Henry Benson was an orphan, as 
the reader may or may not remem- 
ber. Since his wedding he had lost 
his father-in-law and grandfather ; 
married off his sister to a a rich 
Philadelphian ; quarrelled with most 
of his cousins; and so, with the ex- 
ception of his brother Carl (and him 
he met, perhaps, six times in the 
course of a year), he had no one to 
depend upon, look up to, or consult, 
and was entirely left to his own 
energies and discretion. The death 
of his relatives had increased his in- 
dependence as well as his isolation, 
by doubling his income. During his 
childhood e had seen a good deal 
of rough life in country boarding- 
schools—places where instances have 
been known of boys being compelled 
to clean their masters’ horse or boots, 
precisely 2 la Dotheboys Hall. His 
quick apprehension and retentive 
memory made him a fit subject for 
the superficial and miscellaneous, but 
very practical education, common in 
his country. His foreign travel ad- 
ded to this a fair speaking acquaint- 
ance with three or four modern lan- 
guages, and a knowledge of the 
dishes, and dresses, and other obvious 
external peculiarities of the principal 
nations in Europe. He made a first- 
rate match, almost without an effort 
on his part. All these things put 
him in a position nearly answering to 
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the Greek idea of the man airagzis, 
or self-sufficient. He knew no sub- 
ject very deeply or accurately, but 
something about almost every subject 
in the schedule of human fener es 
and whatever he did know was al- 
ways at his command and ready to 
be made the most of. He could 
write newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, critical, political, or financial, 
with vast facility, being restrained 
by no modest doubts or scruples; 
and could stand up and harangue any 
number of people about any topic, 
without notice (a faculty, it may 
be here remarked, which comes by 
nature to all Americans, educated or 
uneducated). He did his own mar- 
keting, and collected his own rents 
and interests. He could show his 
cook how to prepare a new dish, and 
draw patterns of carriages for his 
coach-maker. Half the time he 
cleaned his gloves and varnished his 
dress-boots himself, being fully per- 
suaded that he could do them better 
than his man. He drove about the 
country in his waggon without a 
servant; and if he had occasion to 
stop at any place where the stable- 
boy was out of the way or occupied, 
unharnessed his own trotter with 
little difficulty, and less scruple. He 
was always well up in the prices of 
stocks and real estate. When he 
chose to play Sybarite, he surrounded 
his frien is with all the comforts that 
wealth could procure, while he was 
still independent of all the ministers 
of luxury, and could have roughed it 
at any moment with the most enter- 
prizing traveller, though in the daily 
enjoyment of silken ease at home. 
Such a man’s consciousness of inde- 
ndence is apt, nay, sure to make 
im a little conceited ; and those 
young men, of whom Benson is a 
marked and favourable type, are 
conceited, it must be owned, and 
talk in a way beyond their years, to 
judge by the customs of any other 
country : but then, in no other coun- 
try are young men similarly circum- 
stanced, educated, and developed. 
But the showy and flourishing 
style of Young America was, more- 
over, increased in this particular in- 
stance by Benson's position as host. 
The Englishman is by nature rather 
charitable than hospitable. Gene- 
Tous to the foreigner if he comes 
before him in forma pauperis, he is 
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otherwise not a. of his 
company, or solicitous is good 
oalen. Perfectly satisfied with him- 
self and his country, he relies for 
any future possible improvement on 
the progressive idealization of his 
own character, not on the adoption 
of any hints from abroad. When 
he travels, he generally contrives to 
carry alittle England of his own about 
with him; and, therefore, seldom re- 
uiring the assistance of others in a 
oreign land, he cannot fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties of a foreigner in 
his. The American is naturally hos- 
pitable. The mere name of ‘stranger’ 
makes a man to him an object, not 
of suspicion, but of sympathy—and 
this, too, though he has suffered 
from foreign impostors quite as much 
in proportion as honest John Bull. 
Feeling that his country is a new 
one, and yet making its position in 
the world ; knowing, too, that every- 
thing connected with it is apt to be 
misconceived and misrepresented in 
Europe, he is painfully anxious to 
put his best foot foremost in the 
presence of strangers, and to prove 
to them, not by words alone, but by 
deeds, that his countrymen are nei- 
ther illiterate nor uncivilized. His 
ambition extends further still; he 
delights to startle his visitor with 
fast trotters and elegantly-built car- 
riages, miraculously-cut coats and 
sumptuous furniture, old Madeira, 
canvass-backs, beautiful women, and 
other vanities of the world, in the 
highest perfection. 

Thus it happened, that whatever 
Benson said or did was said or done 
with a view to showing off before 
Ashburner. He dressed half-a-dozen 
times a-day, in fancy cutaways, won- 
derful checked trousers, with cross- 
bars of different but harmoniously 
blended colours, and an infinite va- 
riety of cravats and waistcoats ; and 
regularly put himself into a dress- 
coat and black continuations, dia- 
mond studs and varnished boots, for 
their four o'clock dinner, at which 
he plied his guest with choice vint- 
ages, the names of which were as 
puzzling to him as the flavours were 
delicious. Then, again, to show that 
he was not a mere fine gentleman, 
he would put on the seediest of sum- 
mer paletots and moleskin trousers, 
with an old straw hat or oilskin cap, 
and in that trim drive Ashburner to 
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see the High Bridge or other lions 
within five or six miles, or ramble 
about the country with him before 
breakfast. Though very fast for, a 
short brush, he was evidently un- 
used to long walks, and terribly 
pounded by them; but having dis- 
covered that Ashburner liked this 
kind of exercise, he accompanied him 
heroically for hours, at an almost 
professional pace, me his fa- 
tigue afterwards as best he aiget 
by vast potations of cobbler. He 
laboured hard, and not unsuccess- 
fully, to beat Ashburner at his own 
game of billiards.* He always ma- 

ed to have his magazine articles 
laid about on tables where his friend 
would be pretty sure to read them ; 
while, on the other hand, he was 
careful to keep out of his way any 
less favourable specimens of the pe- 
riodical literature of the country : 
and Ashburner once detected him, 
at a neighbour’s house, in the act of 
hiding a particularly scandalous num- 
ber of The Sewer, lest it might fall 
under the stranger’s observation. 
Conscious that his Latin and Greek 
was not on a par with the English- 
man’s, he branched out largely, when- 
ever occasion offered, into German, 
French, and _—— literature ; par- 
ticularly the last, where he had it 
all his own way: still he did not 
abstain from bringing in a little clas- 
sical allusion when an obvious oppor- 
tunity afforded itself. And generally 
he was sedulous to say smart things, 
and tell good stories. In all which 
matters, ~~ % the pedestrianism, his 
wife imitated, or, it would be more 
correct to say, surpassed him ; for she 
had more art of concealing her art, 
and her efforts were less obvious. 
The couple were never at a loss, 
never dull, never uninteresting, and, 
withal, showed such good nature 
and sincere desire to make their 
guest at home, that in three days 
Ashburner felt as if he had known 
them all his life. 
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The knowl that Harry Benson 
had a friend fen abroad stopping 
with him, was the signal for letting 
loose all the hospitality of the neigh- 
bourhood—not a very large neigh- 
bourhood so far as it concerned Ben- 
son, though his country acquaintance 
was somewhat less select than his 
town set. Small as it was, Ashburner 
received invitations enough in that 
week to have lasted him two months, 
and some of them without the form- 
ality of a previous introduction. He 
dined and supped in all directions ; 
but all his entertainers, though 
equally hospitable, did not make so 
favourable an impression on him as 
his original host had done. The 
younger men were mostly merchants, 
who came up daily from the city by 
a late train ; the older, retired bank- 
ers, who still amused themselves by 
little speculations. Their talk was 
of wines and the stock-market, with 
an occasional cross of trotting-horse. 
It was at one of their tables that 
Ashburner learned (what Harry him- 
self had with difficulty refrained 
from telling him) that Benson once, 
as a great favour, let a rich South- 
erner have some half-dozen bottles 
of the Vanderlyn Sercial at twenty- 
five dollars per bottle. The women 
pleased him more; most of the 
daughters were pretty, and some of 
the mothers retained beauty enough 
to convince him that all American 
women do not grow old at thirty. 
Both mothers and daughters were 
always ready to keep up the conver- 
sation, never leaving him to make 
the running, as a sporting man might 

hrase it, but evidently considering 
it their duty to try to amuse the 
stranger. When Ashburner next 
wrote to his respected governor, he 
did not deem it unpatriotic, or be- 
neath his dignity, to admit that he 
had passed one of the pleasant weeks 
in his life under the roof of his 
old Heidelberg acquaintance, Henry 
Benson. 


* The Americans usually play the four-ball game, scoring the losing hazards 
against the party making them. 
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THE SOUNDING STATUE OF MEMNON. 


HO has not heard of the sound- 

ing statue of Memnon of old, 
which, shrinking during the long 
and silent hours of night, sent 
its moaning voice forth when the 
rays of the rising sun lighted upon 
its granite front? Mankind are 
fond of paradox; contradictions act 
with a strange charm upon human 
nature. Generation after generation 
— away, regretting the dreamy 

s of infancy, and os for 
other sunset stories, and other fairy- 
tales, to think and dream ofamidst the 
contentions of manhood and the dis- 
eases of old age. The unlikely thought 
is the most probable; and things 
impossible are for that very reason 
eagerly believed. In the heart of 
mankind there is a leaning to un- 
truth. A lie finds ready believers, 
where a truth looks vainly for credit. 
Mahommed died as king ; Christ as 
malefactor. The most zealous vota- 
ries are those of error, and minds 
which have fallen a prey to a really 
unreasonable prejudice are not to 
be won over. While we smile at 
the tenacity with which people in 
former times clung to false notions 
and untrue ideas, we should, per- 
haps, be more tenacious of them if 
they were handed down to us. There 
are few of us who would not have sent 
Galileo to the stake; and very few 
of us who would like to lose that 
beautiful tale of Memnon of Egypt, 
and of his sounding statue. 

History, as it is taught in our 
schools, is an odd mixture of anec- 
dotes and fables, which the pupil 
gets by rote, as the master got them, 
and which, according to individual 
disposition, are in after-life remem- 
bered or forgotten. Some only ad- 
here to the mind; a few anecdotes, a 
few fables, seem destined for uni- 
versal remembrance: they cling to 
the memory ; they haunt our dreams; 
if the torrent of events roll over 
them, they will rise from the waters 
after many days; they will be as clear 
and bright before the mind as in the 
hour when the pleasing tale first fell 
on the wondering ear of childhood. 
The tale of Memnon is among these. 
b Eeyrt is the land of mysteries; it 
is the land of the dead, where vast 
cities are built for them beneath the 
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surface of the earth; where they 
have dwelt some thousands of years 
in uninterrupted silence and in dark- 
ness. All its grandeur and splen- 
dour are devoted to the mystery of 
the grave. Its mighty temples, its 
rock-built palaces, its stupendous 
fanes; the Pyramids that rear their 
labyrinthine structures heavenwards ; 
their obelisks, gigantic monuments of 
men that had lived —are all but 
different kinds of graves. They are 
the habitations of the dead, who, 
like the silk-worm, had passed their 
lives in preparing a home after death. 
But Thebes, beyond any other, is the 
city of the dead. War, devastation, 
time, have destroyed her monuments ; 
her temples have crumbled to dust. 
The City of a Hundred Gates, the 
oldest among the cities of the earth, 
which, even in the time of Herodotus 


* was decaying, is now but the City of 


Ruins. 

There is no sound of life among 
her crumbling fanes, among her 
broken columns. Beasts of prey 
walk her streets with noiseless tread ; 
the vulture of the desert swims above 
in the blue air, but the hoarse tones 
of his voice die in the distance before 
they can waken the echoes of a thou- 
sandtombs. ‘The wandering Turko- 
man shrinks from the approach of 
the city; ghost-like creatures de- 
structive of human life— ghools, 
which feed on the flesh and drink 
the blood of human beings, are said 
to live within its precincts: the 
hoofs of his horse tread noiselessly on 
the yellow sand, while his head is 
turned towards the desert. Thus 
had centuries passed in silence over 
the City of Ruins and of the Dead, 
were it not for one voice. On the 

lain of Thebes, close to her crum- 

led walls, there towers a gigantic 
human form to the skies. It is a 
colossal statue of granite; it re- 
presents a man in a sitting posture, 
with his hands resting on his thighs. 
The guardian spirit of that vast city 
is frozen into bleak black stone in 
viewing its desolation, and thus it 
sits, an eternal witness of eternal 
ruin. Years—many years — have 
come and gone ; the sun of the even- 
ing still sets upon that dark and 
motionless form. The morning sun 

U 
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throws his first rays of light and 
warmth upon it, and the silence 
which reigns in the City of the Dead 
is broken. The cold stone, waking 
into life, utters a human voice of 
woe; a deep moaning sound streams 
on the wings of the morning wind 
far into the Libyan desert. 

This moaning, how is it to be ex- 
plained? Is it an expression of 
sorrow at the desolation upon which 
a new day shines? Is it a sound of 
joy when the light of morning dis- 
pels the frore shades of night? To 
the Greeks it was the last. Mem- 
non—thus they held—a son of 
Aurora, sacrificed his life at the 
siege of Troy, where he sided with 
Priam against the Greeks. This 
statue in the plain of Thebes was 
dead and silent ; but when the rays of 
Aurora fell upon the cold stone, it 
sounded a harmonious welcome to 
the goddess-mother of Memnon. 

Thus in the midst of Egypt, and 
dating from a time when that mys- 
terious country had no connexion 
whatever with neighbouring nations, 
we find the statue of a Grecian hero, 
the monument of the son of a Gre- 
cian goddess. Thanks to the imagina- 
tive powers of their poets, and even 
of their historians, the Greeks were 
never embarrassed by the origin of 
paneet denominations. They 

ad always a store of heroes and 
heroines, whose names were derived 
from the names which they wanted 
to explain. These imaginary per- 
sons and genealogies are of fre- 
quent recurrence in their works, and 
raise no doubt as to the most fabulous 
origins, —such as Canopus the founder 
of Canope, who was said to be pilot 
to Menelaus; and Pharus, who is said 
have made or discovered the isle of 
Pharos. Pelusium is thus ascribed 
to Peleus, and Abydos to Abydus. 

The Greeks, so well prepared to 
derive heroes from the names of 
places, found in Egypt and Ethiopia 
many vast buildings, which, in the 
language of the country, were styled 
Memnonia. They found a town of the 
name of Anteopolis, which was at 
once put down as founded by An- 
teus, the antagonist of Hercules, who 
was, in order to strengthen the pro- 
bability, attached to the service of 
Osiris. The Memnonia were ascribed 
to Memnon, one of the persons in 
Homer's epics. 
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Memznon is twice mentioned in the 
Odyssey ; once as a son of Aurora, 
by whose hands Antilochus fell; 
and the second time as the most 
beautiful of warriors and as son of 
Titho, brother to Priam. Beyond 
this in Homer’s poems Memnon is 
solely mentioned as a member of the 
family of Priam, who came from a 
neighbouring Oriental country to the 
rescue of Troy. 

Almost all the poetic persons of 
the Greeks have in a similar manner 
their first origin in Homer. Later 
poets have but enlarged upon their 
characters and history. Hesiod quotes 
the son of Aurora as the King of 
the Ethiopians ; the confusion of the 
two ideas of the Orient and of Ethio- 
pia ane perpetual among the an- 
cients. Later poets have based large 
epopees on the few lines of the great 
poet. They sing the birth and exploits 
of Memnon, son of Aurora, killed by 
the ruthless hands of Achilles under 
the wallsof Troy. Simonides, Pindar, 
and others, exalt the beautiful Mem- 
non, who proceeded to Troy with 
an army of Ethiopians. Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Theodectes, composed 
dramas in his honour, the titles of 
which have alone come down to us. 
But according to another tradition 
Memnon’s father, Titho, was a Persian 
chief, who sent his son with 100,000 
Ethiopians, as many Susians, and 
100,000 battle-cars, to the assistance 
of Priam, his tributary. 

So great a hero must have left 
monuments on record, and, indeed, 
a highway in foe bore his name. 
He is also said to have built the walls 
of Babylon; and according to some 
authors, it was he who founded Susa. 
It was there, they report, that he 
erected a range of magnificent build- 
ings, which have, however, never 
existed except in the imaginations of 
poets; and Ctesias, who had vainly 
inquired for them, tells the travellers 
they need not trouble themselves 
with vain researches, these beautiful 
palaces having been destroyed before 
the reign of Cyrus. They have, 
indeed, disappeared like the far- 
famed tomb of Osymandyas, of which 
no trace remained in the days of 
Alexander ; or thatof Porsenna, which 
in Varro’s time existed only in the 
fabulous traditions of Etruria. But 
whether the Memnonian palaces of 
Susa once really existed, or whether 
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they were mere creations of poetic 
fancy, certain it is that Memnon, or 
some other person whose deeds were 
ascribed to him, was so famous that 
the road from Susa to Troy bore 
traces of his march. In the ie of 
Pausanias they showed in ia 
the camp where he had rested with 
his army. The priests of Esculapius 
at Nicomedia exhibited hissword. His 
tomb was in many places: at Troades, 
on the banks of the Esepus, where 
a town bore his name; at Paphos in 
Cypria, and at Susa. Aurora brought 
his corpse to the last-named city. 
After Alexander’s time, Memnon 
passed over into that country which 
is properly called Ethiopia. Dio- 
dorus says, the Ethiopians of Egypt 
{those of the south) contest this 
eastern origin of Memnon. ‘They 
pretend that this man was born among 
them ; and they show ancient palaces, 
which to this day they call Mem- 
nonia.’ Demetrius, an obscure author, 
tells us that Titho sent another army 
of Ethiopians to the succour of his 
son. ‘This army had proceeded as far 
as Abydos in Upper Egypt when the 
news of the hero’s death reached 
them. They immediately stopped on 
their march, and all the soldiers hung 
their crowns on the acacias, which 
decorated the temenos of the temple. 
This’ myth is doubtlessly founded 
on the fact that Abydos, celebrated 
for her acacia woods and her temple 
of Osiris, contained buildings which 
bore the name of Memnonia, and for 
that reason were ascribed to Memnon. 
Another myth dates from this 
epoch. Poets celebrate certain birds 
called Memnonides, which sprung 
from the ashes of Memnon. Among 
others they are mentioned by Ovid, 
Metam. xvii. 601, sq.:— 
Ab illo 
Memnonides dictze, cum Sol duodena pe- 
regit 
Signa, parentaliperituree, Marte rebellant. 
These birds were said to come at 
certain seasons of the year to clean 
the monument of Memnon with 
great care, and to moisten it with the 
waters of the Esepus, by dipping 
their wings into the stream. In 
Pliny’s time it was a current report 
that the Memnonic birds arrived each 
year in the middle of Ethiopia to 
onour the hero. This is said of 
the Asiatic Memnon; for as to the 
Ethiopian hero of the same name, 
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whose existence can scarcely be 
doubted, and of whom Damis affirms 
that he never had been at Troy, we 
must at once understand him to be a 
different person from the hero of 
Grecian song. The Asiatic Memnon, 
whom the Grecian poets celebrate, 
may be a creature of imagination, 
but the builder or builders of the 
Memnonia, of those vast buildings of 
that name which formerly were 
found in almost all towns of Middle 
and Upper Egypt, has more sub- 
stantial evidence for his existence. 
No Grecian traditions, before their 
acquaintance with Egypt, tell us of 
Memnon’s exploits in Ethiopia Pro- 
per; but when the Greeks met with 
the Memnonia they were at once sure 
that these buildings were erected by 
the hero of their songs, and, forgetting 
the purely Asiatic scene of action 
whieh their traditions had hitherto 
assigned to Memnon, they exulted 
in finding their own hero, the son of 
one of their goddesses, known and 
respected among a barbarian nation. 
Understanding that there were Mem- 
nonia at Thebes, they resigned their 
own Memnon for a mightier one. 
The Thebans, however, were not so 
easily convinced. They knew that 
their Memnonia were but imitations 
of those Ethiopian buildings which 
we may safely ascribe to the race of 
the Pharaohs. Besides, the names of 
Rameses and Amenophis on the walls 
of the building were sufficient evi- 
dence for them. But it flattered 
their vanity to think that strangers 
had retained the memory of the 
great conquests of their ancient kings, 
and that the names of the works of 
art on which they prided themselves 
should correspond with the name of 
a foreign demi-god and invader. 
The circumstances of the Greeks 
transferring their Memnon into 
Ethiopia Proper, and thus making 
him a native of Africa, has induced 
later poets to represent him as black ; 
while the Memnon of the earlier 
Grecian poets is white, according to 
his Asiatic origin. 

We have allowed the smooth run 
of Grecian fable to carry us away 
from the famous sounding Colossus, 
Memnon has been silent since many 
hundred years. The voice of the 
desert is hushed, and travellers listen 
in vain for the harmony which 
salutesthe break ofday. But though 
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it be gone, this sound, this voice of 
the stone, has occasioned many sur- 
mises; many hypotheses have been 
built upon it. The question, What 
occasioned this extraordinary sound ? 
has long been mooted, and lon 
unanswered. Letronne, the Frenc 
antiquarian, has, indeed, thrown a 
new light upon a subject which, up 
to his time, had been laid in ‘the 
double night of ages, and of Night's 
daughter, Ignorance.’ On this, as on 
similar subjects, Speculation has done 
her best or her worst, and it was 
time that light should be thrown 
upon a matter which was obscured 
by the poetic fancies of many nations 
and ages. Metaphors will impress on 
the mind what it already knows; 
parables will illustrate, but can never 
explain a fact. An overabundance 
of them, and on a subject which 
must be considered with the reflective 
eye of criticism, instead of bringing 
the matter home to the mind, makes 
us giddy and confused. And though 
we may regret the day-dreams of 

outh, when veil after veil falls 

fore us, and the Memnon which 
existed in our fancy passes away 
to yield the place to the real Mem- 
non, our regrets will not be last- 
ing. The gain of rational know- 
ledge will make up for the loss in 
fancy ; the loss of poesy will be in- 
demnified by the gains of history. 
And in history —in the true account 
of the men and things of former 
times—lies a deep and solemn poesy. 
The infancy of nations flies from it ; 
their youth despised it; but verily 
the stone which the workmen cast 
aside, that stone has been made the 
corner-stone upon which the man- 
hood of nations built a shrine of the 
true Goddess of Poesy. 

It is scarcely possible to put any 
kind of faith in the strange connexion 
which many persons, not poets, but 
men of study and of science, have 
thought proper to establish between 
the statue of Memnon and the Sym- 
bolic of the Orient. Symbolic as a 
science is, indeed, one of those pomp- 
ous expressions in which our own 
time delights; and this term dis- 
penses rs as they think, from 
exactly knowing what they say, and 
under the safeguard of it they attempt 
to explain to others what they them- 
selves are far from comprehend- 
ing. Thus Creuzer a German an- 
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tiquary of no small reputation, ex- 
presses his opinion that the sounding 
statue of Memnon was meant as a 
symbol of the limits of day and 
night ; as the annual cycle of Psalms ; 
as the matin-watch or the cycle of 
the Hores ; as the sounding harmony 
of the Spheres; as an incorporate 
token of the light eternal ; as a dial, 
indicative of the incarnations of the 
sun. These and many other inter- 
on are too beautiful to be true. 
e may ask, by what means our 
author arrives at results both so 
surprising and unprecedented? we 
are justified in the inquiry from what 
texts, on vellum or on stone, or 
from what documents, he collects his 
knowledge ? from what trees he culls 
such fair fruits? A question of 
this kind would, perhaps, do more 
than startle—it would dismay. For- 
bearing, therefore, to trespass u 
the acuteness of the feelings of so 
poetical a mind, we prefer advancing 
at once the incontrovertible propo- 
sition,—that whatever Creuzer and 
the Symbolists of his kind affect to 
know about the statue of Memnon, 
and its connexion with the philosophy 
of Greece and India, must be derived 
either from the inscriptions on the 
statue itself, or from the writings 
of authors who witnessed the miracle 
of the sounding stone, who knew 
the opinions of men concerning it, 
and who, if any hidden meaning were 
expressed by the statue or its sound, 
must have been happy to explain 
the symbolic mystery. Knowledge 
is not intuitive; it does not enter 
the mind on the summer winds ; it 
does not fall upon us as the rains of 
autumn; it must be striven for and 
gathered from certain fixed matter- 
of-fact sources. To prove the sym- 
bolic signification of the sounding 
statue, documents ought to have been 
produced, quotations to have been 
made, which supported the statement 
of Memnon’s being meant to indicate 
the cycle of Psalms, the matin-watch 
of the Hores, and similar fanciful 
things. An accidental similarity of 
sound does not constitute an identity 
of names, and the critical observer 
will be cautious how to allow'a for- 
tuitous coinciderice of trivial facts 
to vitiate the final result of his in- 
vestigations. We will now say a few 
words about the construction of the 
statue, its position, and its history. 
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And here we must teach our curi- 
osity to resign the gratification of 
beholding the first formation of the 
state, of the laws, of the institu- 
tions of Egypt. To expect this would 
be to expect the impossible. It is 
not so with other nations. Though 
obscured by tradition, though falsi- 
fied by poetic fables, yet we see how 
a poor and needy tribe of freebooters 
and robbers congregate on the La- 
tian hills; we witness their first rude 
attempts at religion, at public safety, 
and government. We behold their 
faculties gradually developing; we 
see their fates assuming a greater 
importance ; we follow each step in 
their career, and when the powers of 
the world fall into the dust before 
the almost omnipotent will of the 
*Senatus Populusque Romanus,’ we 
glory in the result, as though it had 
been brought about by our own 
agency. The fabric of their political 
greatness has been constructed under 
our own eyes; the broad light of 
historic day has shone upon it. Of 
other nations History has been silent, 
until they forced themselves into 
her pages. The tribes of Huns and 
Tartars, who from time to time have 
overrun and ransacked the historical 
nations, obtained commemoration 
during the time only that they did 


sO. 

Their fates had been unrecorded be- 
fore they trod upon historic ground, 
and remained unrecorded from the 


moment they left it. But the case of 

t is anomalous in the extreme. 
She had become civilized before she 
reasoned on her civilization ; she per- 
formed actions, and immediately lost 
the consciousness of them. The long 
and inaccurate lists of her earlier 
kings, which the priests drew up for 
Herodotus, do not make a history : 
royal names by themselves are mere 
sounds. They have no power to ex- 
plain, to elucidate, to record. The 
history of Egypt dates from the time 
that the first Grecian pirates landed 
on her coasts. It is from that time 
that her fates are recorded, but also 
that her decline is dated. Thus in 
Egypt we see a nation entering upon 
the historical stage, not to form itself, 
but to lose in substance ; not to con- 
solidate, but to decay. The curtain 
rising from before them displays a 
firmly organized nation, whose cus- 
toms, whose laws, whose religion, solid 
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and fixed as they are, seem to have 
thus existed since the beginning of 
Time ; for there is no trace to incicate 
how they were formed, and from what 
they grew. A country is thrust 
forward upon the scene, with towns 
already built ; with idols that would 
er never to have lacked a tem- 
ple; with royal palaces already 
crumbling with age; and with tombs 
of marvellous magnitude, filled with 
a host of time-dried corpses. And 
Thebes, then no longer the capital 
of that mysterious country, was be- 
ginning to fall into ruins. Among 
the giant monuments of that ex- 
traordinary town, there were two 
colossal statues found on the plain 
outside the walls; two towering 
figures, which the traveller's curious 
eye may to this day behold, and be 
awed by the thought of this seeming 
eternity in stone. These two colosses 
bear at first sight a striking resem- 
blance to each other ; they have the 
same position, the same height, and 
the same substance. But on closer 
examination an essential difference 
becomes apparent. The one, standing 
to southward, consists from head 
to the feet of one single block of 
stone. The colossus of the north 
is, on the contrary, composed of two 
distinct parts: the first, reaching 
from the feet up to the middle of 
the thighs, is one entire piece of 
granite ; the second, comprising the 
whole upper part, is composed of 
thirteen blocks in five layers. These 
blocks are not of the same sub- 
stance as the monolithic part; 
they consist of that kind of sand- 
stone of which the palace and 
temples of Thebes are built. Even 
if we had no historical evidence to 
direct us, we could not but see in 
this the restoration of some later 
period. Every Egyptian colossus, 
whatever its size, was uniformly of 
one entire block of stone ; and there 
can be no doubt that this divided 
colossus was originally, like the other, 
formed of one single piece of granite, 
and that the upper part, being bro- 
ken by some accident, was at a later 
period rebuilt with such materials 
as were nearest hand. 

This is proved, not only by the 
texts of Strabo and Pausanias, but 
also by some inscriptions on the 
statue itself. Strabo (who travelled 
in Egypt between the years of 19 
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and 7 before Christ) says,—‘Of the 
two monolithic colosses one is entire ; 
one is broken in the middle, and the 
upper half is fallen—they say, in 
consequence of an earthquake.’ Pau- 
sanias, speaking of this statue, says 
likewise,—‘ The upper part, from 
the head to the loins, is fallen down, 
but the rest is upright.’ The journey 
of Pausanias to Egypt falls into the 
reign of Hadrian, and between the 
years 130 and 138. At another place, 
speaking of a sounding stone, he 
says,-—‘ This appeared marvellous 
unto me; but what astonished me 
more was the Egyptian Colossus, 
which one sees at ‘hebes in Egypt, 
after having passed the Nile, on the 
road to the royal tombs. I have, 
indeed, there beheld a sounding sta- 
tue, which is commonly hight Mem- 
non; but the Thebans pretend that 
this statue represents not Memnon, 
but Pamenophus, a native of that 
country. There are also people who 
believe that this statue, which they 
say was mutilated by Cambyses, is 
that of Sesostris. Juvenal, too, 
gives a faithful and poetical descrip- 
tion of this state of the statue :— 
Dimidio magic resonant ubi Memnone 
chordee ; 
but he abstains from mentioning the 
cause of the fracture,concerning which 
there were two different reports,—an 
earthquake, and the violence of Cam- 
byses. Both were traditional when 
Hedrian travelled in Egypt ; but the 
latter tradition has been adopted by 
Julius Africanus in his Chronicles, 
by Eusebius and Syncellus, and by 
other compilers of more modern date. 
Consequently it is to this day the 
meral opinion. Nevertheless we 
ave many reasons to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the statement, and prefer 
the report which Strabo quotes. It 
is to be considered, that neither Strabo 
nor Pausanias give their own opinion : 
they merely record the information 
which they received on the spot. If, 
then, the report, according to which 
Cambyses was said to have broken 
the statue, were authentic, the colossus 
must have been broken above five 
hundred years when Strabo visited it. 
But when Strabo was at Thebes he 
was assured that Cambyses, whom 
the Egyptians even then held in great 


* Euseb. Chron. ad 8. Hieron. r. p 
+ Heeren, Ideen iiber die Politik, ii. 1. f. r. s. 232. 
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detestation, had broken almost ail the 
public monuments and statues, ex- 
cepting always this colossus, which 
it was distinctly stated owed its mu- 
tilation to an earthquake. Cambyses 
was the eternal scape- of the 
Thebans: the ruins of time and ne- 
gligence were ascribed to him; and 
the real cause of the mutilation of 
the statue must, in Strabo’s time, 
have been well known, to induce 
them to state any other cause than 
the atrocious barbarity of the ruth- 
less spoiler. If there had been any 
doubt whatever as to the reason why 
the statue was broken, they would 
gladly have charged Cambyses with 
it; as indeed they failed not to do, 
when a hundred and fifty years later, 
under Hadrian, the natural and real 
cause had sunk into oblivion. 

Now it happens, that but a few 
years before the journey of Strabo, 
Thebes had been devastated by a 
terrific earthquake. Eusebius, speak- 
ing of it, places it in the 188th 
Olympiad, or the sixteenth year of 
the reign of Augustus, or twenty- 
seven years before the birth of 
Christ. ‘Thebe Egypti,’ such are 
his words, ‘usque ad solum dirute 
sunt,’ *—an expression which is evi- 
dently exaggerated. The time be- 
tween this earthquake and Strabo’s 
journey was from fifteen to twenty 
years. The earthquake had been 
recent and terrific—sufficient reasons 
to be remembered. That so large and 
heavy a colossus should have been 
broken, when the other statue, and 
even the town of Thebes, remained 
undestroyed, might admit of a doubt, 
were it not for the observations 
which Mr. Roziéres has made on 
the action of the climate on the 
granite in that country, where the 
violent and sudden changes of the 
temperature will enlarge the fissures 
of granite-blocks. 

The fact, then, that the northward 
statue on the plain of Thebes has at 
one time been broken, is established 
beyond a doubt. Yet we see the 
statue restored, and the question na- 
turally arises, By whom, and when, 
was itdone? ‘There is in reality no 
ancient text which fixes the time of 
the restoration of the statue. Heeren} 
conjectures that it took place under 


154. 
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Septimius Severus, and by his order. 
The extent and the difficulty of the 
operation made it very expensive. It 
was nevertheless so well executed, 
that the Egyptians, in the most de- 
voted times of their history, and 
fired by all the fervour of pious 
zeal, could not have done it better. 
They could not have restored the 
column otherwise than it was done 
in the Roman period, by means of 
layers of blocks of stone, which were 
subsequently shaped by the hammer 
and chisel, in imitation of the neigh- 
bouring colossus, or rather of the 
ancient broken part, which in the 
time of Pausanias lay still on the 
ground. ‘The size of these blocks is 
very considerable; the smallest of 
them, forming the head and neck, is 
ten feet high and nine feet thick ; 
and they had to raise it about fifty 
feet from the ground. Skill and 
recision were, moreover, required to 
these blocks on the sloping surface 

of the fracture. 

But so confused have been the 
notions, so contradictory the state- 
ments, respecting this celebrated sta- 
tue, that pompous superficiality has 
even dared to construct a whole 
fabric of hypotheses on some passage 
in the ancient authors, even when 
their object was less to instruct than 
to amuse. Thus the restoration 
of the statue of Memnon has been 
doubted on the ground of its having 
never been broken. And upon what 
testimony has this doubt been raised ? 
On the evidence of a fanciful per- 
sonage of Lucian, whom the author 
himself most unequivocally intro- 
duces as ‘ Encrates, the friend of lies. 
This humorous character is made to 
say,—* In my youth, while I was in 
Egypt, I went to hear Memnon’s 
voice at the rising of the sun. I 
did hear it; but not as usual, an 
inarticulate sound, such as he is 
wont to utter to the common herd. 
No, Memnon, opening his mouth, 
pronounced an oracle in seven verses, 
which I would repeat to you if it 
were not forbidden.’ We should 
be wrong to conclude from this as- 
sertion of Memnon having opened 
his mouth, that he really was in 

ion of his head. Lucian, who 

w Egypt, placed this ex- 
—' in the mouth of a notorious 
Nevertheless a kind of men, 


of whom Locke observes that they 
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‘know a little, presume a great deal, 
and thence rush to a conclusion,’ 
have accepted the statement, Lond 
Jide ; and they have most mystically 
speculated upon it. Mr. Creuzer is 
fortunate enough to find here seven 
sounds in answer to seven vowels 
pronounced by the Egyptian priests. 
There is no ancient text, there is no 
inscription, which informs us that 
the Egyptian priests were in the 
habit of pronouncing seven vowels 
to the statue of Amenophis. Besides, 
the liar does not mention seven 
sounds, but seven verses. 

The mutilation of the statue of 
Memnon, and its subsequent resto- 
ration, being established, it may be 
found interesting to consider that 
which has drawn the general at- 
tention of all ages upon this colossus, 
viz. its far-famed voice. The ques- 
tions as to how the sound was pro- 
duced, and why it has ceased, present 
themselves ; nor have answers been 
wanting. It has been thought that it 
was produced by some trick of the 
priests, who employed the oracle for 
their own interests, and that it con- 
sequently ceased with the downfall 
of paganism. But though Memnon 
might be a Grecian godhead, he was 
by no means an Egyptian one. The 
interest which he excited, the rever- 
ence paid to him, was exclusively on 
the side of the Greeks and Romans. 
That native records should not men- 
tion the sound is not astonishing, since 
they mention nothing beyond the 
names of kings. But the vulgar re- 
port, that the statue of Memnon had 
sounded since time immemorial, that 
the sound was indeed a part of its 
construction, must be malty shaken 
by the reflection that none of the 
more ancient authors mention this 
phenomenon, which nevertheless was 
very fit to attract their attention. 
Strabo is, indeed, the first author 
who speaks of the sounding statue, 
for an allegation that Manetho, in 
a list of kings, mentions ‘ Quem qui- 
dam Memnonem, putant, lapidem 
loquentem,’ has been proved to be 
the ‘addition of later times, which, 
nevertheless, successfully im 
upon those who took Manetho’s text 
from Josephus.’ It is true that 
silence does not always disprove a fact, 
but there are facts which by their 
very nature are disqualified for the si- 
lence of authors. The phenomenon 
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of Memnon belongs to this class. 
Once discovered, it was the univer- 
sal theme of the old authors, and 
Dionysius the Periegetian quotes 
of Thebes only her hundred gates, 
and Memnon saluting his mother. 
If the phenomenon had existed be- 
fore the Roman time, and indeed 
before Strabo, how then shall we 
explain that Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus of Sicily, both of whom visited 
Thebes, should have passed without 
mention that which afterwards was 
considered the principal wonder of 
Egypt ? 
ow are we to explain this ob- 
stinate silence of the Greek and 
Roman parr Ovid, who says so 
much of the death of Memnon, of 
the sorrow of Aurora, of the tears 
she sheds every morning, and of the 
metamorphosis of her son’s ashes 
into birds (Metam. xiii. 576), does 
not say one single word about the 
statue and its voice. Could he have 
refrained from mentioning the plain- 
tive salute which Memnon breathes 
to his mother, when her first rays 
touch the black stone of which his 
statue is formed? When he says in 
his song,— 
Luctibus est Aurora suis intenta, piasque 
Nunc quoque dat lacrymas et toto rorat 
in orbe, 
could he have refrained from adding 
a feature to his picture which would 
have so materially heightened its 
athos? And, on the other hand, 
rom Strabo’s time to the reign of 
Septimius Severus, there is scarcely 
an author or poet who does not ex- 
atiate on the miracle of the sound- 
ing stone. Strabo’s account in itself 
is sufficient to prove that the phe- 
nomenon he witnessed was not known 
to him by fame; he is far from 
considering it with that enthusiasm 
which the reports and inscriptions of 
later travellers display. He says :— 
There are two monolithic colosses, one 
entire, and the other is broken in the 
middle, as they say, by an earthquake. 
It is also thought that once a-day a 
noise, similar to that of a slight blow, 
proceeds from the part which is left on 
the pedestal. As for me, having pro- 
ceeded to those parts with Aelius Gellius, 
I heard indeed this noise about the first 
hour. Did it proceed from the pe- 
destal, or from the colossus, or from one 
of those who surrounded the statue ? 


Thus, then, the two colosses had 
n Strabo's eyes almost the same im- 
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pawn they both stood in the Li- 
yan part of Thebes. The statue 
which they said to be sounding was 
not even distinguished by a cular 
name. So far was Strabo from con- 
necting any religious ideas of his 
own with the sound he heard, that he 
rather believed the bystanders were 
practising upon his credulity. The 
inscriptions on the legs and the pede- 
stal of the sounding statue, strengthen 
this view of the case. From the 
dates we have reason to believe that 
the first were made in the times of 
Nero. Dion Chrysostom, speaking 
of some statues of the gods which 
bear no inscriptions, asserts, — ‘ And 
this is said to be the case with 
the Colossus of Memnon.’ There is, 
indeed, only one inscription pre- 
vious to his time, and this is dated 
from the ninth year of Nero’s reign. 
But whatever inscriptions were after- 
wards made, the names are inva- 
riably either Greek or Roman. The 
Egyptians, therefore, took no in- 
terest in the voice of Memnon, which 
was celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans alone. This fact is im- 
portant. It tends to prove, that the 
vocal phenomenon did not excite 
attention till after the Roman con- 
quest, since no inscription belonging 
to an earlier period can be found ; 
that the phenomenon must have 
ceased in the time of Septimius Se- 
verus, as the most recent inscrip- 
tion, engraved on the legs, dates 
from this epoch, and as the pe- 
destal, which offered so commodious 
a place for a number of inscriptions, 
contains only two, of which one be- 
longs to the reign of Antoninus. 
And it proves further, that the 
Greeks alone made an object of ado- 
ration of the phenomenon, since they 
alone expressed their feelings of de- 
votion to the divine author of the 
miracle. From this results the in- 
evitable conclusion that the miracle 
was not produced by a pious fraud, 
for if such a fraud had been prac- 
tised by the Egyptian priests (and 
they alone could have had the power 
to do it, and interest in doing it) the 
natives of Egypt would certainly 
have been more open to the impo- 
sition than strangers, and we should 
find their homage joining that of the 
Greeks. The Greek and Roman 
priests were even less likely to have 
practised this fraud. It requires, in- 
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deed, the gift of credulity to an 
extraordinary degree to believe that 
they, on a foreign soil, near an 
Egyptian temple, could have prac- 
tised so gross and so dangerous an 
imposition; that during two cen- 
turies they could have imposed upon 
emperors, governors, generals, phi- 
losophers,—in fact, on all influential 
persons of Greek and Roman ex- 
traction in Egypt. From all this 
we must draw the conclusion, that 
the miracle was based upon a cause 
which had no connexion whatever 
with the will of either natives or 
foreigners, and that it was equally 
incomprehensible to both. 

If we compare the time when the 
phenomenon of the sounding statue 
excited the attention of the world 
with that of its mutilation, we 
are struck with their exact corre- 
spondence. The first Grecian travel- 
lers found the Memnonia and ascribed 
them to Memnon, of whom their poets 
had sung so much ; they must likewise 
have seen the two colosses on the 
plain of Thebes, but in the country 
of colosses they found nothing ex- 
traordinary in them. At Strabo’s 
time, when the phenomenon and the 
mutilation were both comparatively 
recent, no name was given to the 
broken statue; but henceforward it 
acquired a great fame for its sound, 
foreign travellers came to see it, 
and the Greeks connecting the time 
in which the statue sounded the 
first hour of morning, with the 
slain son of the Goddess of 
Morning, declared this sounding 
statue to be that of Memnon, and 
amused themselves with the fancy that 
he saluted his mother. But strange 
to say, in the same manner that the 
reports about the sounding of the 
stone begin with the mutilation, so 
do they end with the restoration of 
the statue. The inscriptions are 
crowded within two centuries. They 
begin on a sudden; they cease ina 
similar manner. The miracle was 

one, and the interest went with it. 

he charm was broken. Memnon 
had lost his voice. How, and when, 
did he lose it ? 

It must have been at the time 
when Christianity began to triumph 
over the persecutions of Paganism. 
Persecution and torture were un- 
availing against the new creed. The 
Pagans resolved to oppose mira- 
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cles to miracles. A host of won- 
ders arose from this competition: 
miraculous healings, resurrections, 
and a vast number of predictions, 
with which the writings of the later 
Pagans abound, and which we find 
refuted in those of the Fathers, were 
ushered into the world, and cla- 
morously commented upon. New 
oracles were established, and others re- 
paired and again brought to honour. 

How precious would the voice of 
Memnon have been to this tribe of 
miracle-mongers! This daily mani- 
festation of a Grecian deity, this 
miracle which admitted of the pre- 
sence of so many witnesses, would in 
itself have proved of greater value 
than all those wondrous doings which 
even the Pagans were at pains to 
believe, and the celebrity of the 
Colossus of Memnon would have in- 
creased with the violence of the 
controversies for which it would have 
furnished the matter. But no, it is 
at this juncture that all homage 
ceases. ‘The name of Memnon would 
seem to have passed away from the 
memories of men. It is to be found 
neither in the writings of the hea- 
thens, nor in those of the Fathers. 

If we descend to the last efforts 
by which Julian vainly strove to 
raise agonizing Paganism, we behold 
this emperor repairing the altars 
of Daphne, and striving to infuse 
new life into the Egyptian wor- 
ship by encouraging the discovery 
of a new Apis; but there are no 
endeavours to bring Memnon —_ 
to public notice. His voice had, 
doubtless, too long been silent: 
there was no hope of its revival, 
Only Hymerius the rhetor re- 
members it; a man who, never 
having been in Egypt, makes his 
senseless declamations, a medley of 
all he had found in books. But 
to appreciate the authority of such 
quotations, in which the mania of 
erudition common to all rhetors is 
glaringly displayed, it suffices to say 
that Hymerius makes Memnon re- 
cite lyrical verses. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, a contem- 
porary of Hymerius, gives a detailed 
account of Egypt. He scrupulously 
mentions the principal objects of 
curiosity in that country ; he praises 
the Pyramids and the royal tombs of 
Thebes: but he makes no mention 
of Memnon. 
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Heliodorus, another contemporary 
of Hymerius, is profuse on the sub- 


ject of the royal tombs and the 
yeas but he speaks neither of 
non nor of his voice. 


St. Jerome, at the same time, held 
that Memnon had ceased to sound 
when Jesus Christ was born: — 
*Quippe cujus statua usque ad ad- 
ventum Christi, sole oriente, vocem 
dare dicebatur. . . . Hoc autem signi- 
ficat, quod post adventum Christi 
omnia idola contionerunt.* This 
opinion originates in the idea held by 

e ——— Fathers of the Church, 
such as Origen, Tatian, Eusebius, 
§. Athanasius, S. Cyril, Theodoret, 
that the oracles of the idols, being 
the treacherous exhalations of the 
devil, were struck mute when the 
Saviour of mankind came into the 
world. 

We quoted the Emperor Septimius 
Severus as the presumptive restorer 
of the statue ; it is in his reign that 
the reports of authors, and the in- 
scriptions on the statue itself, ceased. 
We admitted in a former page that 
there is in reality no ancient author 
who mentions the restoration of the 
statue, and that the proposition that 
the statue was repaired under Septi- 
mius Severus must rest solely upon 
the presumptive evidence of facts. 
We have seen the statue over- 
looked and disregarded while it re- 
mained entire; we have seen it 
commanding the attention of all, and 
the worship of some foreign nations, 
from the time it was broken. Of its 
reparation nothing is said. No in- 
scription commemorates so important 
anevent. The exclamations of joy, 
of astonishment, of veneration, at the 
voice proceeding from the mute stone, 
are suddenly and unexpectedly silent : 
we look for the cause, and we find 
the statue repaired but voiceless. 
Thus there is a connexion between 
its integrity and its silence, between 
its mutilation and itssounding. This 
connexion may also serve to explain 
why the reconstructor of Memnon 
did not think proper to immortalize 
his name by an inscription at the 
foot of the colossus, commemorative 
of the year of its restoration, as it 
has always been the custom of the 
Romans to do when they repaired a 
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building or a statue. All the other 
visitors of rank, who witnessed the 
miracle, inscribed their names as a 
lasting record: Septimius Severus 
alone, the last emperor who visited 
Memnon, has left no trace indicative 
of his presence; and we should 
really be justified in doubting the 
authenticity of the fact, if Spar- 
tianus, his biographer, did not ex- 
pressly state it, —‘Et Memphim et 
Memnonem, et Pyramides et laby- 
rinthum diligenter inspexit.t| The 
reign of Septimius Severus fell into 
the time when Paganism, unable to 
exterminate Christianity by persecu- 
tion, endeavoured to conquer her in 
devotion; when the old temples were 
rebuilt, and new oracles cried into 
celebrity. Severus himself was a 
zealous Pagan, who re-established 
the worship of Serapis, which had 
once spread over all Egypt, and 
which had particularly flourished at 
Memphis and Thebes. It was to 
inspect the progress of this worship, 
Spartianus informs us, that the em- 
peror travelled in Egypt,—-‘ Jucun- 
dam sibi peregrinationem hanc prop- 
ter religionem Serapidis. . . . Severus 
ipse postea semper ostendit.’{ The 
war of extermination between the 
two creeds was at its height, and 
it was impossible to be a zealous 
Pagan without being at the same 
time a declared enemy to Christ- 
ianity. Severus did his best to 
suppress the Christian religion by 
an edict issued in 202, when on the 

int of commencing his travels in 
tgypt. This edict forbids, under 
the most heavy penalties, to embrace 
the Jewish or Christian religion. Nor 
did his zeal slacken after he had once 
entered Egypt. The progress of 
Christianity in that country irritated 


-him; he violently persecuted the 
Egyptian Christians; and this per- 


secution extended even into the The- 
bais. We are informed that Severus 
did not hear the oracle, and although 
this was a not unfrequent occur- 
rence, it is not difficult to imagine 
what impression the silence of what 
he considered a divine voice must 
have made upon the emperor. En- 
thusiastic for his creed, he had just 
witnessed the startling progress of 
a new and hostile religion, which 


* St. Hieron. in cap. xiii. Esaix. 


t Spart. in Severo, s. 17. 


t Ibid. 
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he saw striking its roots into the 
very soil over which he travelled 
to find Serapis and to adore Mem- 
non. And this Memnon, whom to 
see he had undertaken so long and 
wearisome a journey, did not utter 
his wonted ieutien in the imperial 
pilgrim’s presence. The god was 
certainly angry, and his anger was 
to be ap od. But how? The 
heresy which threatened his reign 
and arrogated his rights to itself 
had, perhaps, excited his wrath. But 
then the emperor had persecuted the 
Christians, — he persecuted them at 
the very moment. The statue of the 
god had been broken; it had been 
sacrilegiously mutilated (such was 
then the popular tradition) by the 
hands of the great defiler of sacred 
ay Cambyses the Persian. 

‘ith its upper half the statue had, 

rhaps, lost the best part of its 
voice; to repair it would improve 
the oracle. Filled with gratitude, 
the god would send forth a more 
melodious voice ; perhaps he would 
utter real oracles. This was the 
train of reasoning most natural 
to the character and the circum- 
stances of the man; nor is the 
hypothesis too bold that he acted 
upon it and rebuilt the statue. It 
will be found to rest upon a chain 
of substantial evidence proceeding 
from the facts, and even the silence 
observed concerning the restoration 
of the statue must serve to strengthen 
it. For it is to be presumed, that 
after the work was completed the pro- 
moter of it had reason to repent his 
zeal. When the massive blocks had 
been hauled up and fixed upon the 
broken part— when they had been 
shaped and chiselled — when Mem- 
non was restored to that integrity 
which was to make him really the 
wonder of the universe and the 
glory of the reign of Severus — his 
voice was silent. No sound saluted 
the rising of the morning sun. The 
oracle was spoiled. ‘This explains the 
absence of an inscription. Severus 
could not wish to announce to future 
ages that the famous oracle of Mem- 
non had been destroyed by Ais agency. 

The question as to the real cause 
of the sounds presents itself again. 
The opinion that they commenced 
with its origin, and were con- 
nected with some religious sym- 
bol, involved the proposition that 
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the first makers of the statue had 
constructed in its interior an ap- 
paratus by which these sounds 
were produced. There have, indeed, 
been learned and grave men who 
have amused their fancies by the re- 
construction of this imaginary me- 
chanism. But whatever idea they 
may have formed in their minds, 
they could not evade the presump- 
tion of the colossus having been 
hollowed out in order to communi- 
cate with its mouth. This operation 
would have been attended with pro- 
digious difficulties, and its impos- 
sibility must be clear to whoever 
considers the size and the material 
of the colossus. Butifit be admitted 
that Memnon did not sound before 
the time of the Romans, the advo- 
cates of the common prejudice would 
be obliged to shift their ground, and 
to maintain that the vocal apparatus 
had been introduced into the massive 
stone about fifteen or twenty cen- 
turies after its original erection : this 
would be really absurd. 

If, on the other hand, the sound 
had been produced by some exterior 
agency, the fraud must infallibly 
have been detected by the number 
of persons witnessing the phenome- 
non. The quality of Memnon’s au- 
dience during the two hundred years 
of his sounding ought not to be for- 
gotten. Imperial officers, prefects, 
and emperors—people above the pre- 
judices and superstitions of the crowd, 
listened to the voice, and unanimously 
admitted their ignorance of the cause 
by ascribing itto a god. There were 
certainly some sceptics among them, 
and it is known how dangerous these 
men are to the workers of miracles. 

Let us admit for one moment that 
all these people might have been 
deceived, and that the secret was 
strictly kept; it must, then, be 
granted, that there were some in- 
dividuals who had an interest in 
practising the deception. But who 
were these? Not the Egyptian 

riests of Amenophis, for Strabo in- 
orms us that in his time no religious 
idea whatever was connected with 
the monument. Were they foreign- 
ers? But what interest could they 
have had? And why should they 
have preferred the broken statue to 
the re-established colossus ? 

A certain class of people, if they 
had produced the sound, would have 
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done it with regularity, at a fixed 
time ; nor would they have forgotten 
to do it daily. But the inscriptions 
on the statue, which, being comme- 
morative of the feelings and thoughts 
of the witnesses, are a most important 
evidence, tell us of different times in 
the first and second hour. It would 
certainly have been in the interest of 
religious jugglers to produce the 
sound exactly at the rising of the 
sun. People might also sometimes 
fancy they heard a sound, when the 
statue was, in fact, silent. Thus 
Libanius, speaking of a statue of 
Apollo near Antiochium, observes,— 
‘ And somebody, they say, has heard 
him play the cithara in the noon of 
the day.’ A mistake about the sound 
which proceeded from the miracu- 
lous statue was the easier, since this 
sound was not, as has been imagined, 
loud, but rather low and indistinct. 
Speaking of the colossus, Pliny says,— 
¢ Snaken radiis crepare dicunt ;’— 
In the rays of the sun it issaid to creak. 
‘We must not be misled by the appella- 
tion of lapis loquens, which many of 
the Latin authors give to Memnon ; 
nor should we be justified in translat- 
ing it with ‘ speaking stone.’ Virgil, 
in eclogue viii. 22, does certainly not 
mean to say that the trees had spoken. 
Strabo’s description, too, is far from 
attributing anything like speech or 
articulate sounds to the stone. ‘ The 
noise,’ says he, ‘is similar to a slight 
blow.’ It is not even a sound with 
him, but merely a noise. Pausanias 
likens it to the chords ofa lute when 
they break; and in one of the in- 
scriptions the sound is compared to 
the knocking on a copper vase. 
Those passages of ancient authors on 
which we may rely mention, as we 
have seen, nothing but a kind of 
harmonious creaking ; and this, it is 
well known, is not confined to the 
single block of granite on the plain 
of Thebes. It is no secret to natu- 
ralists, and it has been proved by a 
plurality of scientific observations, 
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that some kinds of granite will sound 
about the rising of the sun, but par- 
ticularly so when they are reft. This 
sound is owing to the sudden chan, 

from cold to heat, which puts their 
component parts into peculiar vibra- 
tions. The fracture in the statue of 
Memnon was, therefore, conditional 
to the phenomenon of the sound. It 
began and ceased with this fracture. 
It 1s certainly incomprehensible that 
the members of the Egyptian Com- 
mission, during Napoleon’s expedition 
to Egypt, who often heard in the 
morning at sunrise a sonorous creak- 
ing proceeding from the granite 
blocks of Karnak, and who ascribed 
it to the same cause, should not have 
thought of making the application of 
this phenomenon to that which they 
knew was recorded of Memnon, 
Herschel, who ascribes the myste- 
rious sounds to the contraction of 
the different heterogeneous matters 
of which the statue consists, remarks, 
that similar sounds are produced 
when heat acts suddenly on plates of 
metal, and that this phenomenon 
may frequently and familiarly be 
observed in the creakings of a grid- 
iron. We may likewise quote the 
organ sounds which the rocks of 
granite on the banks of the Orinoko 
emit in the morning, and which have 
caused these rocks to be denominated 
as laxas de musica, or musical 
stones. Humboldt, convinced of their 
reality, considers these sounds the 
effect of temperature between the 
subterraneous and the outer air. 
Mr. de Roziére and others have 
often heard in the morning a sonorous 
creaking in the granite quarries of 
Syene,—a phenomenon which, it ap- 
pears, has escaped the attention of 
the ancients, though they knew of 
another sounding-stone of Kalapthe 
in Nubia, of which Rifaut has given 
a description. The same phenome- 
non is produced in the vicinity of the 
Maladetta, and the shepherds of the 
valleyscall it les matines de la maudite. 
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LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
Part IX. 


OR behold, I wil send serpents and 

cockatrices among you, which will 

not bee charmed: and they shall sting 
you, saith the Lord.—Jerem, viii. 17. 

Such is the version given in Bar- 
ker’s Bible,* of the passage which 
figuratively threatens the sending of 
the Babylonians among the Jews, 
‘who,’ as the old commentator writes 
in the margin, ‘ shall utterly destroy 
them in such sort, as by no meanes 
they shall escape.’ 

The version now read in our 
churches runs thus,— 

For behold I will send serpents, cock- 
atrices, among you, which will not be 
charmed, and they shall dite you, saith 
the Lord ; 
and is more correct, zoologically 
speaking. 

What the serpents threatened 
were, is more apocryphal. The 
Greek version has ‘ basilisks.’ Both 
basilisks and cockatrices—at least 
those so-called venomous creatures 
of which such marvellous tales are 
to be found in old authors—are fa- 
bulous creations. The Hebrew word 
is Tsephuon or Tsiphoni (Tsepha or 
Zepha), and has m rendered as 
applicable to the aspic, the regulus 
(another word for the basilisk), the 
hemorrhoos, the viper, and the cer- 
astes. 

But whatever the species of ser- 
pents may be, the pa above 
cited, as well as others, ich will 
readily occur to the scriptural scho- 
lar, shows the great antiquity of the 
art of charming serpents. Thus, in 
Psalm lviii. we have the following 
description of the wicked :— 

4 Their poyson is even like the poyson 
of a serpent: like the deafe adder that 
stoppeth his eare. 

5 Which heareth not the voyce of the 
inchanter, though he be most expert in 
charming.t 


* 1615. 


+ Barker’s Bible. 


These incantations were too tempt- 
ing to be neglected by the ts. 
e shepherd in Virgil alludes to 
their destructive powers :— 
Carminibus Circe socios mutavit Ulixi : 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur an- 
s.t 
Manilius and Ovid use nearly the 
same expressions. The words of the 
former are,— 
Consultare fibras, et rumpere vocibus 


angues, 
And the Poet of Love, the Moore of 
his day, writes :— 
Carmine dissiliunt abruptis faucibus an- 
gues 
Inque suos fontes versa recurrit aqua.§ 
he Psylli, and their neighbours 
the Marmaridx, were among the most 
famous for their power over ser- 
pents. These African charmers of 
snakes, and the Italian Marsi, car- 
ried, if we are to believe one half of 
the accounts recorded of their feats, 
this magic art to the highest point 
of infallibility. The magi played 
upon pipes made of the legs and 
bones of cats to call the serpents to- 
gether; upon the same principle, I 
suppose, that actuated the less ambi- 
tious enchanters, who, to rid them- 
selves of mice, played upon a pipe 
made of their vertebra, the dulcet 
and attractive notes of which brought 
every mouse within hearing to listen 
to the performance. 

Crates of Pergamus saith, that in Hel- 
lespont, about Parium, there was a kind 
of men (whom he nameth Ophiogenes), 
that if one were stung with a serpent, 
with touching only will ease the paine. 
And if they doe but lay their hands upon 
the wound, are wont to draw forth all 
the venom out of the body. And Varro 
testifies, that even at this day there be 
some there who warish and cure the 
stinging of serpents with their spittle, 
but there are but few such as he saith. 


In the version now read in our churches the words are :— 


4°Their poison is like the poison of a serpent: they are like the deaf adder that 


stoppeth her ear ; 


5 Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely. 
And in the Book of Common Prayer the words are :— 
4 They are as venomous as the poison of a serpent: even like the deaf adder 


that stoppeth her ears ; 


5 Which refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer: charm h2 never so wisely. 


t Pharmaceutria, Eclog. viii. 
§ Amor, lib. ii, El. 1. 
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Agatharchides writes that, in Affrick the 
Psyllians (so called of King Psyllus, from 
whose race they were descended, and 
whose sepulchre or tombe is at this day 
present to be seene in a part of the 
greater Syrtes) could do the like. These 
men had naturally that in their own 
bodies, which, like a deadly bane and 
poyson, would kill al serpents: for the 
very air and sent that breathed from 
them was able to stupifie and strike them 
starke dead. And by this means they 
used to try the chastitie and honestie of 
their wives. For so soon as they were 
delivered of children, their manner was 
to expose and present the silly babes 
new borne, unto the most fell and cruell 
serpents they could find: for if they 
were not right but gotten in adultery, 
the said serpents would not avoid and 
fly from them. This nation verily in 
generall hath been defeated and killed up 
in manner all by the Nasomenes, who 
now inhabit those parts wherin they 
dwelt: howbeit a kind remains still of 
them, from those that made shift away 
and fled, or else were not present at the 
said bloudy battell; but there are very 
few of them at this day left.* 

The author of 7Thaumatographia, 
in his chapter on nutrition, alludes 
to the Ophiogenes of the Hellespont, 
and says that they fed upon serpents, 
and that a certain man, who rejoiced 
in that diet, was thrown into a cask 
filled with them, and remained in- 
tact. This probably was the envoy 
Hexagon, who said that he came 
from the Psylli or Marsi, and whom 
the Roman consuls, by way of test- 
ing the truth of his mission, cast into 
a vessel swarming with venomous 
snakes, which miraculously harmed 
him not. 

The Marsians in Italy at this present 
continue with the like naturall vertue 
against serpents: whom being reputed 
to be descended from ladie Circes son,t 
the people in this regard do highly es- 
teem, and are verily persuaded that they 
have in them the same facultie by kinde. 
And what great wonder is this, consider- 
ing that all men carry about them that 
which is poyson to serpents : for if it be 
true that is reported, they will no better 
abide the touching with man’s spittle, 
than scalding water cast upon them : but 
if it happen to light within their chawes, 
or mouth, especially if it come from a 
‘man that is fasting, it is present death. ¢ 

Ovid, in his poetical treatise on 
cosmetics,§ thus opens his lesson to 
his fair pupils :— 


* Holland’s Pliny. 
§ Medicamina faciei. 
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Diseite, que faciem commendet cura, 
puelle : 
Et quo sit vobis forma tuenda modo. 


Not only does he give them every 
information that can add to the at- 
tractions of their toilet—he does 
more, he tells them what to avoid. 
He warns them against witchcraft 
and incantation :— 

Nec medi Marsis finduntur centibus an- 

gues : 
Nec redit in fontes unda supina suos. 


Now let us see what Dr. Mead 
says to these supernatural gifts :— 


There were formerly in Africa a na- 
tion of people called Psylli, famous for 
the cure of the bite of serpents, with 
which that country above all others 
abounds (Pun. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. c. 2). 
These people were thought to have some- 
thing in their constitution so contrary to 
poison, that no venomous creature would 
touch them: and it was pretended that 
they made this a trial of the legitimacy 
of their children. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, they performed the cure in a man- 
ner very surprising to the vulgar, that is, 
by applying their mouth to the wound 
and sucking out the venom The Marsi 
in Italy pretended to the same power. 
Some ceremonies to overawe the patient 
and gain reverence to the operator, were 
added to the performance: but Celsus, 
the Latin Hippocrates, has wisely ob- 
served that, ‘ These people had no par- 
ticular skill in this management, but 
boldness confirmed by use ; for the poi- 
son of the serpent, as likewise some 
hunting-poisons which the Gauls particu- 
larly make use of, are not hurtful in the 
mouth but in the wound. Therefore, 
whosoever will, after their example, suck 
the wound, will be in no danger himself, 
and will save the life of the wounded 
person.’—Medecin. lib. v. c. 17.|| 

Aristotle (Hist. Anim. lib. viii. c. 
29) states, that the saliva of a man 
is hostile to most serpents ; and Ni- 
cander declares that serpents fly from 
even the smell of human spittle. 

Of the efficacy of sucking the 
wound there can be no doubt, as 
we shall see when we come to con- 
sider the treatment of persons bitten 
by serpents. At present we must 
return to the regions of enchantment, 
from which honest Dr. Mead has 
drawn us aside, and call up one or 
two of the ancient worthies whose 
names as serpent-charmers and ser- 
penticides have survived to this day. 


t Holland’s Pliny. 
|| Mead on Poisons. 
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Whether Atyr was a Psyllian or 
Marsian does not appear; but Silius 
Italicus has immortalized him and 
his powers :— 

Nec non serpentes diro exarmare veneno 
Doctus Atyr, tactuque graves sopire che- 
lydros. 
Lucian has handed down the name 
of Babylonius the Chaldean, who, 
sallying forth in the morning into 
the open country, pronounced cer- 
tain sacred names from an ancient 
volume, made his lustrations with 
sulphur and a torch, stalked solemnly 
round in a circle thrice, and evoked 
all the serpents that infested the re- 
ion. The reptiles obeyed him as if 
e had been another St. Patrick, 
crept out at his summons whether 
they would or no, and, no doubt, 
suffered accordingly. 

That it was part of the ancient 
priestcraft to render the most venom- 
ous serpents innoxious, hardly needs 
proofs. 

Herodotus relates that, in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, there are 
sacred serpents which are quite 
harmless. That they were of the 
most deadly nature is evident from 
his description ; for he says that they 
are diminutive in size, with two horns 
that grow out of the top of the head. 
This exactly describes the poisonous 
cerastes, of which more anon. He- 
rodotus goes on to state, that when 
these serpents died they were buried 
in the temple of Zeus ; for, writes the 
Halicarnassian, they say they are sa- 
cred to that god (Ammon).* The ve- 
nomous Naia Haje, El Haje, or Haje 
Nascher of the modern Arabs, was 
chosen by the ancient Egyptians as 
the emblem of Cneph, the good deity 
(3ainwr), and as the mark of regal dig- 
nity. The front of the tiara of the ma- 
jority of the statues of the Egyptian 
deities and kings is adorned with this 
serpent, and Denon’s figure, with 
the forepart erect and the hood ex- 
panded, represents it nearly as it 
appears on the sculptured stone. 

Its congener, the deadly Nag, 
the cobra de capello of the Asiatic 
Portuguese, is still worshipped in 
some of the temples in India, where 
the Hindus believe that, in sagacity 
and the malicious tenacity with which 
it treasures up a wrong, it is not in- 
ferior to man. They have been seen, 


* Euterpe. 74. 
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upon a pipe being played to them, 
to come forth from their holes in 
the sacred edifice, and feed from the 
hand : and it is when the people be- 
hold this most destructive serpent in 
so subdued and docile a state, that 
they believe that the god has en- 
tered into the form. 

The only modes by which such 
docility and harmlessness could be 
effected, without resorting to what 
are usually termed supernatural 
means, are actual extraction of the 
poison fangs and their glands; kind- 
ness which, if judiciously and per- 
severingly managed, will tame almost 
every living creature ; the use of cer- 
tain herbs by the serpent-charmer ; 
and lastly, an innate possession and 
consciousness of the power, with a 
firm conviction that no serpent, how- 
ever venomous, can injure the ope- 
rator. 

That most of the priests and jug- 
glers availed themselves of the ob- 
vious and mechanical means of ren- 
dering such serpents as the cerastes 
and both species of naia innoxious, 
there can be little doubt. But when 
we come to examine the evidence, 
we shall feel as little that some snake 
charmers may handle the most ve- 
nomous serpents, while in full pos- 
session of their power of inflicting 
death, with perfect safety. 


Conjurors (writes Hasselquist) are 
common in Egypt. They are peasants 
from the country, who come to Cairo to 
earn money this way. I saw one,. the 
24th, who was expert enough, and in 
dexterity equalled those we have in Eu- 
rope; but can do one thing the Euro- 
peans are not able to imitate; namely, 
fascinate serpents. They take the most poi- 
sonous vipers with their bare hands, play 
with them, put them in their bosoms, and 
use a great many more tricks with them, 
as I have often seen. The person I saw 
on the above day had only a small viper, 
but I have frequently seen them handle 
those that are three or four feet long, 
and of the most horrid sort. I inquired 
and examined whether they had cut out 
the viper’s poisonous teeth; but I have 
seen with my own eyes they do not: we 
may therefore conclude, that there are 
to this day Psylli in Egypt; but what 
art they use is not easily known. Some - 
people are very superstitious; and the 
generality believe this to be done by 
some supernatural art, which they obtain 
from invisible beings. I do not know 
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whether their power is to be ascribed to 
good or evil; but I am persuaded that 
those who undertake it use many super- 
stitions. I shall hereafter give a plainer 
description, with some observations on 
this subject.* 

This was in June, and, according 
to his promise, Hasselquist thus re- 
sumes the subject :— 


The 3d (July).—Now was the time to 
catch all sorts of snakes to be met with 
in Egypt, the great heats bringing forth 
these vermin ; I therefore made prepar- 
ation to get as many as I could, and at 
once received four different sorts, which 
I have described and preserved in agua 
vite. These were the common Viper, the 
Cerastes of Alpin, Jaculus, and an Anguis 
marinus. They were brought me by a 
Psilli, who put me, together with the 
French consul, Lironcourt, and all the 
French nation present, in consternation. 
They gathered about us to see how she 
handled the most poisonous and dreadful 
creatures alive and brisk, without their 
doing, or even offering to do, her the 
least harm. When she put them into 
the bottle where they were to be pre- 
served, she took them with her bare 
hands, and handled them as our ladies 
do their laces. She had no difficulty 
with any but the Vipers officinales, 
which were not fond of their lodging. 
They found means to creep out before 
the bottle could be corked. They crept 
over the hands and bare arms of the wo- 
man, without occasioning the least fear 
in her; she with great calmness took the 
snakes from her body, and put them into 
the place destined for their grave. She 
had taken these serpents in the field with 
the same ease she handled them before 
us ; this we were told by the Arab who 
brought her tous. Doubtless this wo- 
man had some unknown art which en- 
abled her to handle those creatures. It 
was impossible to get any information 
from her, for on this subject she would 
not open her lips. The art of fascinating 
serpents is a secret amongst the Egypt- 
ians. It is worthy the endeavours of all 
naturalists, and the attention of every tra- 
veller, to learn something decisive rela- 
tive to this affair. How ancient this art 
is amongst the Africans, may be con- 
cluded from the ancient Marsi and 
Psylli, who were from Africa, and daily 
showed proofs of it at Rome. It is very 
remarkable that this should be kept a 
secret for more than 2000 years, being 
known only to a few, when we have seen 
how many other secrets have within that 
time been revealed. 


Monsieur Jacquin wrote to Lin- 
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neus that he had purchased* the 
secret of charming serpents, and that 
the Aristolochia anguicida, the Mexi- 
can Aristolochia, or Birthwort, was 
the plant used by the Indians for 
that — orskhal also in- 
formed e illustrious Swede that 
the Egyptians use a species of Aris- 
tolochia, but without designating it. 
To return to Hasselquist :— 


The circumstances relating to the fas- 
cination of serpents in Egypt stated to 
me, were principally,— 

1st.—That the art is only known to cer- 
tain families, who propagate it to their 
offspring. 

2d.—The person who knows how to 
fascinate serpents, never meddles with 
other poisonous animals; such as scor- 
pions, &c. There are different persons 
who know how to fascinate these ani- 
mals; and they again never meddle with 
serpents. 
3d.—Those that fascinate serpents 
eat them both raw and boiled, and even 
make broth of them, which they eat very 
commonly amongst them; but in par- 
ticular, they eat such a dish when they 
go out to catch them. I have even been 
told that serpents, fried or boiled, are 
frequently eaten by the Arabians, both 
in Egypt and Arabia, though they know 
not how to fascinate them, but catch 
them either alive or dead. 

4th. — After they have eaten their 
soup, they procure a blessing from their 
scheik, who uses some superstitious cere- 
monies, and, amongst others, spits on 
them several times with certain gestures. 


After making this statement Has- 
selquist thus continues :— 


The matter of getting a blessing from 
the priest is pure superstition, and cer- 
tainly cannot in the least help to fasci- 
nate serpents; but they believe, or will 
at least persuade others, that the power 
of fascinating serpents depends upon this 
circumstance. We see by this, that they 
know how to make use of the same means 
used by other nations; namely, to hide 
under the superstitious cloak of religion 
what may be easily and naturally ex- 
plained, especially when they cannot or 
will not explain the natural reason. J 
am inclined to think that all which was 
formerly, and is yet, reckoned witchcraft, 
might come under the same article with 
the fascination of serpents. The disco- 
very of a small matter may in time teach 
everybody to fascinate serpents; and 
then this power may be exercised by 
those who have not got it from the hands 
of the holy scheik, just as the heat would 
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naturally hatch chicken in an Egyptian 
oven ; whether a scheik did or did not lay 
himself naked on it, when the eggs are 
just put in: yet to this ceremony do the 
superstitious Egyptians ascribe the happy 
event of the chicken being hatched, when 
they are asked the reason. I have been 
told of a plant with which they anoint or 
rub themselves before they touch the 
serpents; but I have not hitherto re- 
ceived the least description of it, there- 
fore I regard it as fabulous. 

Bruce, whose testimony is worthy 
ofall credit, notwithstanding the vile 
usage he met with from many of 
his contemporaries, shall next be 
ealled :— 


The cerastes (writes the Abyssinian 
traveller) moves with great rapidity, and 
in all directions—forward, backward, and 
sideways. When he inclines to surprize 
any one who is too far from him, he 
creeps with his side towards the person, 
and his head averted, till judging his dis- 
tance, he turns round, springs upon him, 
and fastens upon the part next to him ; 
for it is not true what is said, that the 
cerastes does not leap or spring. I saw 
one of them at Cairo, in the house of 
Julian and Rosa, crawl up the side of 
a box, in which there were many, and 
there lye still as if hiding himself, till 
one of the people who brought them to 
us came near him, and though in a very 
disadvantageous posture, sticking, as it 
were, perpendicular to the side of the 
box, he leaped near the distance of three 
feet, and fastened between the man’s fore- 
finger and thumb, so as to bring the blood. 
The fellow showed no signs of either pain 
or fear, and we kept him with us full 
four hours, without his applying any sort 
of remedy, or his seeming inclined to do 
80 


So much for the bite. But it may 
be said that the serpent may have 
been so mutilated as to make his 
bite innoxious. 


To make myself assured (adds Bruce) 
that the animal was in its perfect state, 
i made the man hold him by the neck so 
as to force him to open his mouth, and 
lacerate the thigh of a pelican, a bird I 
had tamed as big as a swan. The bird 
died in about thirteen minutes, though 
it was apparently affected in fifty se- 
conds ; and we cannot think this was a 
fair trial, because a very few minutes be- 
fore it had bit the man, and so discharged 
part of its virus, and it was made to 
scratch the pelican by force, without any 
irritation or action of its own. 


Again, speaking of the incantation 
of serpents, Bruce says,— 

There is no doubt of its reality. The 
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Scriptures are full of it. All that have 
been in Egypt have seen as many in- 
stances as they chose. Some have 
doubted that it was a trick, and that the 
animals so handled had been first trained, 
and then disarmed of the power of hurt- 
ing; and fond of the discovery, they 
have rested themselves upon it, without 
experiment, in the face of all antiquity. 
But J will not hesitate to aver that I 
have seen at Cairo (and this may be seen 
daily without trouble or expense) a man, 
who came from above the catacombs, 
where the pits! of the mummy-birds are 
kept, who has taken a cerastes with his 
naked hand from a number of others 
lying at the bottom of the tub, has put 
it upon his bare head, covered it with the 
common red cap he wears, then taken it 
out, put it in his breast, and tied it about 
his neck like a necklace ; after which it 
has been applied to a hen and bit it, 
which has died in a few minutes ; and to 
complete the experiment, the man has 
taken it by the neck, and, beginning at 
his tail, has ate it, as one would do a 
carrot or a stock of celery, without any 
seeming repugnance. 


What follows is strongly in favour 
of immunity by the use of vegetable 
antidotes. 


We know from history that where any 
country has been remarkably infested 
with serpents, there the people have been 
screened by this secret. The Psylli and 
Marmarides of old, undoubtedly, were 
defended in this manner,— 


Ad quorum cantus mites jacuére ceraste, 
Si. Ira. lib. iii. 


To leave ancient history, I can myself 
vouch that all the black people in the 
kingdom of Sennaar, whether Funge or 
Nuba, are perfectly armed against the 
bite of either scorpion or viper. They 
take the cerastes in their hands at all 
times, put them in their bosoms, and 
throw them to one another, as children 
do apples or balls, without having irri- 
tated them by this usage so much as to 
bite. The Arabs have not this secret 
naturally, but from their infancy they 
acquire an exemption from the mortal 
consequences attending the bite of these 
animals, by chawing a certain root, and 
washing themselves (it is not anointing) 
with an infusion of certain plants in 
water. 

The next paragraph is particularly 
worthy of attention. It points out 
the subdued state of the serpent when 
in the hands of one of these protected 
people. 

One day, when I was with the brother 
of Shekh Adelah, prime minister of Sen- 
naar, a slave of his brought a cerastes, 
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which he had just then taken out of a 
hole, and was using it with every sort of 
familiarity. I told him my suspicion 
that the teeth had been drawn, but he 
assured me they were not, as did his 
master Kittou, who took it from him, 
wound it round his arm, and at my desire 
ordered the servant to carry it home with 
me. I took a chicken by the neck, and 
made it flutter before him ; his seeming 
- indifference left him, and he bit it with 
great signs of anger: the chicken died 
almost immediately. I say his seeming 
indifference, for I constantly observed, that 
however lively the viper was before, upon 
being seized by any of these barbarians 
he seemed as if taken with sickness and 
feebleness, frequently shut his eyes, and 
never turned his mouth towards the arm 
of the m that held him. I asked 
Kittou how they came to be exempted 
from this mischief: he said they were 
born so, and so said the grave and re- 
ble men among them. Many of 
the lighter and lower sort talked of en. 
chantments by words and by writing, but 
they all knew how to prepare any person 
by medicines, which were decoctions of 
herbs and roots. 

Bruce was evidently satisfied in 
his own mind that a person could be 
so prepared as to do the same feats as 
these fascinators performed ; and it 
is to be regretted that he did not 
make the experiment, or have it 
made, though it can hardly be a sub- 
ject of wonder or blame that he did 
not. 


I have seen many (says Bruce) thus 
armed for a season do pretty much the 
same feats as those that possessed the 
exemption naturally. The drugs were 
given me, and I several times armed my- 
self, as I thought, resolved to try the 
experiment, but my heart always failed 
me when I came to the trial; because, 
among these wretched people, it was a 
pretence they might very probably have 
sheltered themselves under, that I was a 
Christian, —that, therefore, it had no 
effect upon me. I have still remaining 
by me a small quantity of this root, but 
never had an opportunity of trying the 
experiment. 

On the 26th of May, the day on 
which I first saw the hippopotamus, 
I witnessed the performance of the 
Arab snake-charmers, of whom I 
have already spoken. After their 
dinner they came from the giraffe- 
house, proceeding along the gravel 
walk to the reptile-house, on the 
floor of which, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, or a little later, the 
performance took place. The charm- 
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ers took up a position at the end of 
the house, opposite to the lodging of 
the great Pythons, of whose size the 
old Arab had heard with something 
very like incredulity. The company 
stood in a semicircle, and at a re- 
spectful distance. There was not 
much difficulty in getting a front 
place, but those behind pressed the 
bolder spectators rather inconve- 
niently forward. 

Standing in the open space the old 
Arab said something to the young 
one, who stooped down under the 
reptile cases on the north side of the 
room, and drew out a large deal box 
with a sliding cover, which looked 
like a box for stowing away a set of 
Brobdignag chessmen, drew off the 
cover, thrust in his hand, and pulled 
out a large long naia haje. After 
handling it and playing with it a little 
while, he set it down on the floor, 
half squatted close to it, and fixed 
his eye on the snake. The serpent 
instantly raised itself, expanded its 
hood, and turned slowly on its own 
axis, following the eye of the young 
Arab, turning as his head, or eye, or 
body turned. Sometimes it would 
dart at him, as if to bite. He exer- 
cised the most perfect command over 
the animal. All this time the old 
Arab stood still, pensively regarding 
the operation; but presently he also 
squatted down, muttering some words, 
opposite to the snake. He evidently 
affected the reptile more strongly 
than his more mercurial relative, 
though he remained motionless, doing 
nothing that I could see but fixing 
his eyes upon the snake, with his 
face upon a level with the raised head 
of the serpent, which now turned all 
its attention to him, and seemed to 
be in a paroxysmofrage. Suddenly 
it darted open-mouthed at his face, 
furiously dashing its expanded whit- 
ish-edged jaws into the dark hollow 
cheek of the charmer, who still im- 
perturbably kept his position, only 
smiling bitterly at his excited anta- 
gonist. I was very close, and watched 
very narrowly ; but though the snake 
dashed at the old Arab’s face and 
into it more than twice or thrice 
with its mouth wide open, I could 
not see the projection of any fang. 

Then the old Arab, who, it was 
said, had had the gift of charming 
serpents in his family for a long se- 
ries of years, opened another box, 
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and took out four or five great 
lizards, and provoked the naia with 
them, holding them by the tails in a 
sort of four-in-hand style. Then the 
= brought out a cerastes, which, 

observed, seemed overpowered, as 
if, as the country people say, some- 
thing had come over it. He placed 
it on the floor, but this serpent did 
not raise itself like the naia, but, as 
the charmer stooped to it, moved in 
a very odd, agitated manner, on its 
belly, regarding him askant. I 
thought the serpent was going to fly 
at the lad, but it did not. He took 
it up, played with it, blew or spit at 
it, and then set it down, apparently 
sick, subdued, and limp. He then 
took it up again, played with it a 
second time, gathered it up in his 
hand, put in his bosom, went to an- 
other box, drew the lid, and brought 
out more snakes, one of which was 
another naia, and the others of a 
most venomous kind. 

Now there were two naias, with 
heads and bodies erect, obeying, ap- 
parently, the volition of the charm- 
ers. One ofthe snakes bit the youth 
on the naked hand, and brought the 
blood; but he only spat on the 
wound and scratched it with his nail, 
which made the blood flow more 
freely. Then he brought out more 
lizards of a most revolting aspect. 
By this time the floor of the reptile- 
house, that formed the stage of the 
charmers, began to put one in mind 
of the incantation scene in Der 
Freischiitz, only that the principal 

rformers looked more like the 

lack Huntsman and one of his fa- 
miliars than Rodolph and Caspar, 
and the enchanters’ circle was sur- 
rounded with fair ladies and their 
well-dressed lords, instead of the 
appalling shapes which thronged 
round the affrighted huntsman at 
the casting of the charmed bullets. 
The Arabs, holding the snakes by 
the tails, let their ies touch the 
floor, when they came twisting and 
wriggling on towards the spectators, 
who now backed a little upon the 
toes of those who pressed them from 
behind. Sometimes the charmers 
would loose their hold, when the 
serpents, as if eager to escape from 
their tormentors, rapidly advanced 
upon the retreating ring; but they 
always caught them by the tails in 
time, and then made them repeat the 
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same advances. I kept my position 
in front throughout, and had no fear, 
feeling certain that Mr. Mitchell, and 
those under whose superintendence 
this highly amusing and instructive 
establishment is so well conducted, 
would not have permitted the exhi- 
bition to take place, if there had been 
the least danger. Besides this, I 
observed that the charmers only 
used their own serpents, which they 
had, I presume, brought with them; 
and I confess that the impression 
upon my mind was that they had 
been rendered innoxious by mecha- 
nical means. 

We have already seen that the 
gift or power of charming serpents 
is said to be hereditary, like the 
alleged craft of the Dowsers, as they 
are called, of Cornwall, who use the 
divining rod with success in so man 
instances. The Arab lad, who is 
only fifteen, but who is said to have 
left a wife behind him in Egypt, 
when asked how he obtained his 
pm stated that his father was a 

oly man, and not afraid of serpents, 
—that neither is he afraid, and that 
they cannot hurthim. The oldman, 
Jabar Abou Haijab, states that they 
belong to a tribe known by the name 
of Rufaiah, who have handed down 
the mystery of serpent-charming 
from father to son for many gene- 
rations, and over whom serpents 
have no hurtful power. The tribe, 
it would seem from the accounts of 
these Arabs, derives its name from 
Rufai, a Mahommedan saint, whose 
tomb is said still to remain at Busrah, 
and to it the Rufaiah make pilgrim- 
ages. It is stated to be the haunt of 
numerous serpents, whose mouths 
are closed by the saint, so that the 
pilgrims go boldly among them with- 
out fear/or harm. 

The serpents which figure most 
prominently in the performance of 
these Arabs are the Egyptian cobra, 
Naia haje ; and the cerastes, Vipera 
(cerastes) caudalis. A sketch of the 
history and habits of these snakes 
may be deemed not misplaced. 

The Egyptian cobra, which wants 
the curious spectacle-like mark on 
the back of the neck that distin- 
guishes the Asiatic species, is of a 
somewhat dark and greenish hue, 
marked with brownish, and attaining 
the length of from three to five feet. 
This is the serpent which the Egypt- 
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ian conjurers know how to render 
stiff and immovable by pressing the 
nape of the neck with the finger, and 
thus throwing it into a sort of cata- 
lepsy. The serpent is thus appa- 
rently converted into a rod or stick. 

Traces of this conversion occur in 
the Scriptures,—for instance, where 
Pharaoh's wise men cast down their 
rods, which were turned into ser- 
pents, but were devoured by the ser- 
pent of Aaron. 

Take thy rod and cast it before Pha- 
raoh, and it shall be turned into a serpent. 

Then went Moses and Aaron unto 
Pharaoh, and did even as the Lord had 
commanded : and Aaron cast foorth his 
rod before Pharaoh and before his ser- 
vants, and it was turned into a serpent. 

Then Pharaoh called also for the wise 
men, and sorcerers: and those charmers 
also of Egypt did in like manner with 
their enchantments. 

For they cast downe every man his 
rod, and they were turned into serpents : 
but Aaron’s rod devoured their rods.* 

Dr. Smith, in his Zoology of South 
Africa, gives figures of no less than 
three varieties of Naia haje. They 
do not appear to differ specificall 
from the naia of Egypt. Dr. Smit 
closely compared them, and he could 
not perceive greater differences be- 
tween some of the individuals from 
the Cape and those from Egypt than 
he had found between some of those 
inhabiting Southern Africa. The 
young of the Cape reptile corre- 
— exactly with the figure of 
the young Egyptian naia given by 
Geoffroy. 

The rarest of the southern varie- 
ties is called by the colonits Spungh- 
slang, or spitting-snake, from its 
alleged power of ejecting its poison 
to a distance. Dr. Smith describes 
this reptile as being of a uniform 
livid, blackish -brown, the livid tinge 
strongest on the under 80 as to 
a almost a purplish-slate co- 

our, which becomes very dark and 
shining towards the head. He re- 
marks that all naias of South Africa 
distil poison from the points of their 
fangs when much irritated, and are 
able by a forcible expiration to eject 
a portion of it to a considerable dis- 
tance. Both the Europeans and na- 
tives aver that this snake has the 
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wer of casting its poison to a dis- 
ies of several mt, ements if the 
ejection be favoured with the wind 
blowing the same way. They de- 
clare that the reptile often projects it 
into the eyes of those who intrude 
upon its haunts, and that the inju 
is followed by inflammation, whic 
terminates not unfrequently in loss 
of sight. It must have been one of 
these spit-venoms that Mr. Gordon 
Cumming encountered, when watch- 
ing in one of his hiding holes for the 
brute aristocracy of the forest. 

One night, while so engaged, a horrid 
snake, which Kleinboy had tried to kill 
with his loading-rod, flew up at my eye 
and spat poison into it. Immediately I 
washed it well out at the fountain. I 
endured great pain all night, but next 
day the eye came all right.t 

A naval officer, who distinguished 
himself at the taking of Acre under 
Sir C. Napier, had a narrow escape 
from one of these naias. He was 
shooting near the Cape, when he trod 
close to or upon one of these horrible 
reptiles. The snake was coiled round 
his leg in a moment, and its inflated 
head was raised to give the fatal dash, 
when his companion, with admirable 
presence of mind, placed the muzzle 
of his gun close to the cobra’s head, 
which was drawn back for the pur- 
pose of a surer aim and a more vi- 
gorous stroke, and blew its head off, 
without inflicting the slightest injury 
on his grateful friend. 

The malignant perseverance of 
these serpents, when their anger is 
once fairly roused, is most remark- 
able. Dr. Smith, while walking in 
the vicinity of Graham’s Town, hap- 
pened to excite the attention of a 
naia, which immediately raised its 
head and warned him of his danger 
4 the strength of its expiration. 

he serpent then commenced an ad- 
vance, and the Doctor observes that 
had he not retired he would, in all 
probability, have suffered, if he had 
not been fortunate enough to disable 
it; which, possibly, would not have 
happened, considering, as he says, 
that these cobras are very active. 
An officer of the Cape Corps, for 
whose accu the Doctor vouches, 
informed that distinguished zoologist 
that he was chased twice somnll ie 


* Barker’s Bible, Gen. c. vii. See also c. iv., where it is written that the rod of 


Moses was turned into a serpent. 
+ A Hunter's Life in South Africa. 
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waggon by one of them, and that the 

ursuit might have been prolonged 
if a Hottentot had not disabled the 
enraged reptile by a blow from a long 
stick. 

The Asiatic form of this genus of 
serpents is even more highly deve- 
loped than that of the African spe- 
cies. The general length attained 
by the cobra de capello in Ceylon 
ranges between two and four feet. 
Their colour varies, and the light- 
coloured individuals were called, in 
Dr. Davy’s time, and perhaps are so 
called still, high-caste snakes, whilst 
those of a darker colour are de- 
signated as low-caste snakes. The 
largest seen by the Doctor was nearly 
six feet long; but Captain Percival, 
in his account of the island (1805), 
states that this hooded snake is found 
there of a length varying from six to 
fifteen feet. When enraged and pre- 
paring for an attack, the head and 

ody are raised to a height of three 
or four feet, and at the same time the 
rest of the body is coiled to accelerate 
the spring, and add force to it. At 
this moment the membrane, which 
lies along part of the head and the 
sides of the neck, and is hardly per- 
ceptible till the animal is irritated, is 
distended somewhat in the form of a 
hood, just as it is in the Egyptian 
cobras; but in the Asiatic nag the 
hood is marked with a curious streak 
or pattern, somewhat in the shape of 
a horse-shoe, and resembling a pair 
of barnacles, or spectacles without 
arms, whence its French and English 
names of serpent a lunettes and spec- 
tacle-snake. Captain Percival looks 
upon this distension of the hood— 
which, it seems, always precedes the 
attack of the reptile—as a warning to 
those within the serpent’s reach ; and 
relates that he had more than once 
been an eye-witness of instances 
where the fatal bite had been avoided 
by parties who had been thus put 
on their guard. But if this signal of 
death be not attended to, woe to the 
victim! for after the serpent has 
exhibited the fatal sign its motions 
are too rapid to admit of escape from 
its fangs. The Captain dwells on the 
fondness of these deadly reptiles for 
music, and states that, even when 
newly caught, they seem to listen 
with pleasure to the notes, and writhe 
themselves into attitudes accordingly. 
While so employed, they must re- 
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une - spectator, oe bet ae , 
read up his Co ld, of Mr. Uria 
Heep. . This Pret tikes propensity 
is duly taken advantage of by the 
Indian jugglers, who bestow some 
ains in taming the cobras, and at 
ength teach them to keep time in 
their writhings and nutations to the 
airs which they play on their flageo- 
lets. 

Dr. Davy thus describes the mode 
of operation in Ceylon, where, as 
well as on the continent of India, 
frequent displays are made by men 
called snake-charmers :— 


The exhibition is rather a curious one, 
and not a little amusing to those who 
can calmly contemplate it. The charmer 
irritates the snake by striking it, and by 
rapid threatening motions of his hand ; 
and appeases it by his voice, by gentle 
circular movements of his hand, and by 
stroking it gently. 

This looks very like magnetism. 

He avoids with great agility the attacks 
of the animal when enraged, and plays 
with it and handles it only when paci- 
fied, when he will bring the mouth of the 
animal in contact with his forehead, and 
draw it over his face. The ignorant vul- 
gar believe that these men really possess 
a charm, by which they thus play with. 
out dread, and with impunity, with 
danger. The more enlightened, laugh- 
ing at this idea, consider the men im- 
postors, and that in playing their tricks 
there is no danger to be avoided, it being 
removed by the extraction of their poison- 
fangs. The enlightened in this instance 
are mistaken, and the vulgar are nearer 
the truth in their opinion. I have exa- 
mined the snakes I have seen exhibited, 
and have found their poison-fangs in and 
uninjured. These men do possess a 
charm, though not a supernatural one, 
viz. that of confidence and courage: ac- 
quainted with the habits and disposition 
of the snake, they know how averse it is 
to use the fatal weapon nature has given 
it for its defence in extreme danger, and 
that it never bites without much prepa- 
ratory threatening. Any one possessing 
the confidence and agility of these men 
may irritate them, and I have made the 
trial more than once. They will play 
their tricks with any hooded snake, whe- 
ther just taken or long in confinement, 
but with no other kind of poisonous 
snake. 


Captain Knox, in his History of 
Ceylon, observes that the Cingalese 
have, in the ichneumon, a powerful 
auxiliary against the multitude of 
snakes to which they are exposed. 
Small as it is, it will, he says, venture 
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to attack even the cobra de capello, 
the poison of whose bite is hardly 
equalled in danger by that of any 
other serpent. Percival relates that 
one of these quadrupeds, placed in a 
close room where a snake had been 
previously introduced, instead of 
darting at it, ran peeping about the 
apartment to discover some outlet 
through which it might escape; but, 
finding none, it returned to its 
master, crept into his bosom, and 
could by no means be persuaded to 
face the snake. When, however, 
both were removed out of the house 
into an open space, the ichneumon 
instantly flew at the reptile, and soon 
destroyed its antagonist. After the 
victory the little quadruped suddenly 
disappeared for a few minutes and 
again returned. Mr. Percival con- 
cludes that during its absence it had 
found the antidotal herb, and eaten 
of it; but he does not state the 
grounds for his conclusion. 

For the cure of the otherwise 
mortal bite the natives allege that 
the root of the Ophiorrhiza mungos, 
the herb pointed out by the ichneu- 
mon, is a specific. Dr. Davy saw 
and has recorded the effects of the 
bite. A cobra, about five feet long 
and about six inches in cireumference 
in the broadest part, bit a hen in his 
presence, fixing its fangs in the skin 
covering the lower part of the pec- 
toral muscle, and keeping its hold 
for two or three seconds, when the 
doctor succeeded in shaking it off. 
The hen seemed to be but little 
affected. She died, however, eight 
hours after the infliction of the bite. 

Another cobra fastened on the 
thigh of a young cock, inflicting a 
rather severe wound, from which the 
blood flowed. Instantly the bird 
became lame; in less than a minute 
it could no longer stand. Respira- 
tion became hurried and rather la- 
borious in about five minutes, and 
some alvine dejections took place. 
In about ten minutes the cock had 
all the symptoms of being in a coma- 
tose state, in which he continued for 
about five minutes, his respiration 
becoming gradually more feeble and 
laboured. In seventeen minutes his 
breathing was hardly perceptible, 
when he was seized with a convul- 
sive fit which recurred four or five 
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times in the course of the next 
minute, each fit being less violent 
than the former. The last of these 
proved fatal. 

Terrible as these reptiles are, the 
Cingalese venerate them rather than 
dread them, looking on them as be- 
longing to another world, and ap- 

ring here merely as_ visitors. 
They regard the cobra as greatly 
superior to man and akin to the 
gods, believing it to be possessed of 
great power. Impressed with this 
belief, they refrain from killing it if 
they can possibly avoid it, and even 
when they find one in the house 
they will not slay it, but putting it 
into a bag, throw bag and all into 
the water; for they think that it has 
a good and generous disposition, and 
that, unless it be provoked, it will 
do no harm to man. The cobra 
which bit the hen in Dr. Davy’s 
presence, as above narrated, was 
found in a bag floating down the 
Kalang-ganga. 

With these sentiments towards 
those serpents, it will be no matter of 
surprise to find them, or snakes 
nearly allied to them in form and 
appearance, playing a distinguished 
part in the Cingalese theology and 
system of the universe. 

The Naga-bhawené is described as 
lying under Asoora-bhawené, and as 
ten thousand leagues in circum- 
ference. This region is a hollow 
sphere. Mountains, hills, lakes, or 
rivers, there are none. Vegetation 
there is none, with one exception, 
the tree called Parasattoo: but this 
single tree amply supplies the defect ; 
for it not only prodigally bears an 
immense variety of flowers and fruits, 
but, in addition, everything that is 
desirable. This wondrous country is 
the abode of a numerous race of 
serpents, similar in kind to the 
hooded snakes, but of great beauty, 
size, and power, capable of passing 
from one part of the world to the 
other, and shining like gods. No 
light have they but that transcendent 
brilliancy which emanates from their 
own bodies, and thus they enjoy 4 
perpetual day infinitely exceeding 
ours in brightness. These beings, 
illuminating all around them like so 
many Radiant Boys,* were during 
their former lives on earth persons 


* The Irish story of the apparition of the Radiant Boy is alluded to. 
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of great purity and goodness, and 
ma a icetne of becoming gods. 
But, alas for poor human nature! 
their high virtues were sullied by 
some vice, that of malice having been 
predominant, and they were doomed 
to their splendid but reptile forms. 
But, snakes though they be, they 
are Bhoodists, are possessed of a relic, 
and worship in temples. They lead 
an apolanstic life, residing in well- 
furnished houses, enjoying society, 
eating and drinking according to 
their pleasure, for they have only to 
form a wish and they immediately 
have any article of food they want ; 
only it always makes its appearance 
in the form of a frog. 

They live under a monarchy, and, 
like the Cingalese, are distributed 
into castes. Their king, Mahakilla- 
naga-rajaya, is in everyway superior 
to the rest. With eg ther as 
sistance the gods and Asooras churned 
the milky sea. Mahakilla then 
wound himself round a rock, and 
they pulling at his two extremities, 
set the mass in motion and accom- 

lished their work. It is fortunate 
or the human race that these snakes 
are naturally mild and benevolent, 
and do harm only when provoked, 
for if they were so disposed, they 
could annihilate the whole of the 
inhabitants of earth by a single blast 
of their poisonous breaths. 

The Cingalese have a legend touch- 
ing the deadly enmity which is said 
to exist between the noya (naia) 
and the polonga, another most ve- 
nomous snake, of which the natives 
have the utmost horror. The late 
Sir Hudson Lowe graphically de- 
scribed to me the terror of the natives 
when they beheld one, and theshriek- 
ing tone in which they cried out its 
name. 

But the legend ? 

A noya and a polonga (nintipo- 
longa, or tic-polonga, as it is gene- 
rally termed) met, once upon a time, 
ina dry season when water was very 
scarce. The polonga, almost dying 
with thirst, asked the noya where he 
might find water. Now the noya 
had a little before met with a vessel 
of water, wherein an infant lay 
Playing ; for it is usual with the 

ingalese to wash their children in a 
vessel or large bowl of water, and 
then leave their babes to tumble and 
flounce about, Well, at this vessel 
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the noya quenched his thirst, but, as 
he was drinking, the child, as it lay 
2s therein, hit the serpent on 
the head with its hand. The good- 
natured noya, knowing there was no 
malice in the case, bore the blow 
patiently, and having drunk his fill 
went his way without harming the 
child. 

So the noya told the polonga 
where this vessel was, but knowing 
him to be a surly, hasty creature, 
and being desirous withal to preserve 
the child, made him promise not to 
hurt the child, who, the noya added, 
was very likely to give him a pat on 
the head, as he had done to him. 
Now the mind of the noya misgave 
him; he half-repented that he had 
told the polonga where to find the 
water, and went after him, fearing 
his touchy temper. His worst fears 
were realized; for as the polonga 
was drinking the child patted him 
on the head, and the irritable serpent 
bit the little innocent on the hand, 
and killed it. This the noya saw, 
and burning with indignation, bit- 
terly reproached the polonga with 
his baseness, fought him,. slew him, 
and devoured him. And so these 
serpents when they meet do to this 
day, fighting to the death, and the 
conqueror eating the body of the 
vanquished. The Cingalese, in allu- 
sion to this determined hostility, 
have a proverb which they quote 
when they see men irreconcileable, 
comparing them to a noya and a 
polonga. 

The cerastes, it will be remembered, 
was the other venomous serpent that 
prominently figured in the exhibition 
of our Arab snake-charmers at the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. 

The length of a full-grown ce- 
rastes is about fourteeninches. The 
ground colour of the upper parts 
varies in different individuals, being 
either yellowish-red spotted, and va- 
riegated with other colours; of a 
darker hue, differing but little from 
the tint of the spots, which, in such 
case, are seen indistinctly; or of a 
steel or ashy grey, with much darker 
spots tinted with the same hue. Be- 
neath the colour is a pale rose with 
a pearly lustre. The head is very 
distinct, and the angles of the jaws 
diverge considerably, giving great 
width to the hinder part, while the 
anterior portion is narrower. The 
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nose is rounded; the nostrils are 
situated near its apex, each in the 
centre of a thick projecting scale. 
The eyebrows are arched, and near 
the middle of each is a slender, 

inted, slightly recurved spine or 

orn, from which the serpent takes 

its name. The markings on the 
head, as well as those on the body, 
vary in different individuals. The 
body is thick in proportion to its 
length, and the tail is short, tapering 
rather suddenly, and pointed. 

Its habits are most indolent; buried 
in the burning sand, it nurses its 
sweltering venom till it is roused by 
hunger or trampled upon, and then 
woe to the intruder. Its inactivity 
is thrown off, and its movements 
brisk. When once it seizes the 
offender it retains its hold with 
great obstinacy, requiring consider- 
able force to detach it. After a naia 
has inflicted a wound it makes haste 
to escape, but the cerastes and other 
vipers, even when detached by force 
and thrown upon the ground, remain 
on the spot, or retreat very slowly 
from it. 

But what is the use of the horns ? 

Old authors state that it lies buried 
in the sand with the tips of the horns 
just projecting above the surface, as 
a bait for the birds, somewhat after 
the manner of the anglers among 
fishes. These last lie concealed in 
the mud or sand, leaving the long 
fibres that spring from the anterior 
part of the head out to attract the 
smaller fry, which they then devour. 
The birds, they say, take the tips of 
the serpent’s horns for little worms 
or grubs, approach for the purpose 
of feeding on them, and fall a prey 
to the serpent. 

We find the latent and subtle 
habits of the cerastes alluded to in 
the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, 
containing Jacob's prophecy relative 
to his offspring. 

Dan shall bee a serpent by the way, 
an adder by the path, biting the horse 
heeles, so that his rider shall fall back- 
ward.* 

The patriarch, by this comparison 
with the artful cerastes, intimates 
that the Danites ‘should have their 
revenge upon their enemies, and ex- 
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tend their conquests more by stra- 
= than open bravery. 

icander also refers to this habit 
of lying hid in the sands, or in a 
wheel-track, and biting the horses or 
cattle that pass near or over it. 

This African species ¢ has the cha- 
racter of being able to abstain from 
water longer than almost any other 
serpent. Indolently nestled in the 
arid sand, long periods elapse between 
the falling of the rain upon its 
abode. The old French quatrain 
printed under the Portrait de la 
Ceraste alludes to this abstinence :— 


Ceste ceraste a comme deux cornettes 
Dessus les yeux, et se passe de boire 
Plus que serpent, qu’il est possible croire, 
Rempliz sont de poison telles bestes.t 


Both the naia and the cerastes have 
been named as the asp which saved 
Cleopatra from the degradation of a 
Roman triumph; but there can be 
little doubt that the cerastes was the 
‘poor venomous fool’ to which the 
Egyptian queen appealed ‘to be 
angry and dispatch.’ Some, indeed, 
declare that she did not apply the 
asp at all, but inoculated herself 
with the poison by means ofa needle; 
and Galen relates from other authors, 
that she killed herself by pouring 
the venom of an asp into a wound 
made in her arm by her own teeth. 
It seems, at first, to be a strange 
dispensation that creatures should be 
sent on earth armed with venom,— 


Whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That swift as quicksilver it coursesthrough 
The natural gates and allies of the body ; 


but ifserpents were to be created as 
part of the system of the universe— 
and the links in the animal chain 
would be largely imperfect if such 
forms did not exist—it became a 
necessity that some of the race 
should be so armed in order to their 
taking their prey, and for their self- 
preservation when attacked. 

Still, when one reads the catalogue 
of serpents which Cato and his army 
encountered in the Libyan deserts, 
where the poet § makes every bite of 
every serpent followed by the death 
of a man, the visitation 1s startling. 
And really this black list, from 


* Barker’s Bible, Gen. xlix. 17. 
+ It is found in the south as well asin the north of Africa. 


t Portraits d’ Oyseaux, Serpens, &c. 1557. 


§ Lucan. 
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which it would seem that the cerastes 
and the other deadly snakes were 
leagued with Cesar (though it may 
be rather superfluous in specific de- 
scription, and the different ages and 
states of one serpent may have been 
multiplied into many distinct species), 
should not be looked on as a mere 
poetical fiction ; for it was evidently 
drawn from nature, though some- 
what highly-coloured. 

Many hundred years after the 
Pharsalia was written, Paul Herman 
had in his museum at Leyden pre- 
served in alcohol, and duly labelled 
and catalogued, one venomous ser- 
pent whose bite induced a deadly 
sleep, another which killed by an 
unquenchable thirst, a third whose 
injected poison was immediately fol- 
lowed by hemorrhages from all the 
pores of the body— so that the 
doomed patient presented the appear- 
rance of that king in his dying 
hours who had revelled in the hor- 
rors of the St. Bartholomew—and 
so on. 

Dr. Mead truly lays it down that, 
in all accidents of this nature, the 
mischief does not stop at the part 
affected, but is carried farther, even 
through the whole body. In the 
learned and observant doctor’s time 
the nature of the absorbent system 
was not so well-known as it is in 
ours, though there is a great deal 
still to learn. 

Dr. Mead was of opinion that this 
universal communication was effected 
by the great activity of the nervous 
fluid, one part of which being in- 
fected immediately tainted all the 
rest. Thus, according to his theory, 
the whole system of nervous expan- 
sions is drawn into spasms and con- 
vulsions ; and, according to the dif- 
ferent nature of. the parts to which 
they belong, different symptoms are 
produced. In the stomach and intes- 
tines these spasms cause sickness, vo- 
mitings, and gripes; in the brain, de- 
liria, sleepiness, and epileptic fits ; in 
the heart, intermissions of the arterial 
pulse, a and swoonings ; 
in the lungs, difficulty of breathing, 
with strangling and suffocations ; in 
the liver, by the spasmodiccontraction 
of the biliary ducts the bile is re- 
turned into the blood, and makes a 
Jaundice ; in the kidneys the same 
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disposition of the urinary canals in- 
terrupts the secretion of the urine, 
and makes it quite irregular. In 
short, as he says, the animal economy 
is all disturbed : and though different 
poisons may show their most remark- 
able effects in different parts, and 
these, according to the violence of 
the hurt, may appear in different 
degrees, yet the symptoms always 
make it plain that the first bad im- 
pression is made upon the animal 
spirits. 

When we presently come to con- 
sider the symptoms that follow the 
bite of one of the venomous serpents 
—the common viper, for example — 
we shall find them analogous to 
those that follow the seizures in 
plagues, cholera, fevers, and other 
pestilential diseases, where faintness, 
giddiness, palpitations of the heart, 
and all the other disorders which 
show that the nervous system is af- 
fected, are manifested; and, in truth, 
the sufferer in such cases is labouring 
under the effect of a ‘real poison. 

The symptoms which follow the bite of 
a viper, when it fastens either one or both 
its greater teeth in any part of the body, 
are an acute pain in the place wounded, 
with a swelling at first red, but after- 
wards livid, which by degrees spreads 
further to the neighbouring parts; with 
great faintness, and a quick though low 
and sometimes interrupted pulse, great 
sickness at the stomach, with bilious 
convulsive vomitings, cold sweats, and 
sometimes pains about the navel; and if 
the cure be not speedy, death itself, 
unless the strength of nature prove suf- 
ficient to overcome these disorders ; and 
though it does, the swelling still con- 
tinues inflamed for some time; nay, in 
some cases more considerably upon the 
abating of the other symptoms, than at 
the beginning. And often from the small 
wound runs a sanious liquor, and little 
pustules are raised about it: the colour 
of the whole skin, in less than an hour, 
is changed yellow, as if the patient had 
the jaundice.* 

The rapidity with which animal 
life may be overcome by the poison 
of venomous snakes is well illustrated 
by Mr. Bell, the present secretary of 
the Royal Society ; and, by the way, 
in one of his dissections he had proof 
of the danger which may be incurred 
in investigating their anatomy. 

The head of a large rattlesnake 
had been taken off immediately after 


* Mead On Poisons. 
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death. Some hours afterwards Mr. 
Bell was carefully dissecting the 
net but though so 
ong a time had ela since the 
head was cut away, Mr. Bell found 
that the poison continued to be 
secreted so fast as to require the oc- 
casional use of a piece of rag or 
sponge ; and he remarks that there 
could not have been altogether less 
than six or eight drops of the deadly 
fluid distilled from the gland in the 
severed head. 

As might be expected, if a succes- 
sion of wounds be given by a poi- 
sonous snake, the creature last stricken 
has the best chance of recovery. 
One of Mr. Bell's friends had re- 
ceived a rattlesnake from America, 
and upon the principle contained in 
the apophthegm, Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili, a pack of wretched rats 
were selected for the occasion. One 
was put into the cage with the ser- 
pent, which immediately struck it. 
The rat was dead in two minutes. 
A second was then placed in the cage, 
to the furthest corner of which it 
retreated, uttering piercing cries of 
distress. The serpent, conscious pro- 
bably of the late loss of virus, lay 
quiet ; but when about half an hour 
had elapsed it was irritated, and then 
struck the second rat, which showed 
no symptoms of having received the 
poison for several minutes; and 
twenty minutes after the bite elapsed 
before this victim died. Then a 
third very large rat was introduced 
into the cage. This showed no signs 
of terror, and the snake did not ap- 

r to notice the intruder, though 

th were watched throughout the 
evening, and at night they were left 
together. The next morning Mr. 
Bell’s friend rose early and visited 
the cage. But the tables were now 
turned. The snake lay dead and 
mutilated; for the rat had feasted 
upon the flesh of its back. 

Some of our readers may remem- 
ber the distressing case of a carpenter 
who came to see the show of a real 
live rattlesnake. Anxious probably 
to hear the serpent’s rattle, the car- 
penter teased it with his rule, which, 
unfortunately, he dropped into the 
the cage. He tried to regain it, and 
while he was attempting to reach it 
the snake bit him in the hand. He 
was taken to one of our hospitals, had 
the assistance of some of the first 
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surgeons in London, and resisted the 

effects of the poison so long that 

hopes were entertained. But the 

shock to the constitution was too 

t, and after lingering many days 

e sank under the consequences of 
the bite. 

Dr. Mead relates a similar case, 
with a much happier result :— 

A man was bit on one of his fingers 
by a rattlesnake, just then brought over 
from Virginia. He immediately put his 
Singers into his mouth and sucked the 
wound. His under-lip and tongue were 
presently swelled to a great degree: he 
faultered in his s h, and in some 
measure lost his senses. He then drank 
a large quantity of oil, and warm water 
upon it, by which he vomited plentifully. 
A live pigeon was cut in two and applied 
to the finger. Two hours after this, the 
flesh about the wound was cut out, and 
the part burnt with a hot iron, and the 
arm embrocated with warm oil. He then 
recovered his speech and senses. His arm 
continued swelled the next day, but by 
common applications soon grew easy, and 
the patient suffered no further mischief. 

As the poison of this snake (continues 
Dr. Mead) is more quick and deadly than 
any other that we know, a remedy for this 
will most certainly prove effectual against 
that of smaller vipers, and all other crea- 
tures of this kind. The other applica- 
tions here made use of (the vomit ex- 
cepted) could be of no service. The 
pigeon, the cutting and burning the part 
two hours after the wound had been made, 
did no good. Embrocating the arm with 
oil only abated the swelling. 

However right the worthy Doctor 
may be touching the pigeon, the 
excision, and the cautery, it is by no 
means clear that he has not leaped 
somewhat hastily to his conclusion 
touching the inutility of the embro- 
cation. Besides their famous az- 
ungia viperina, the viper-catchers in 
after-times had the greatest confi- 
dence in olive-oil as a ents against 
the bite of those reptiles. Relying 
on its efficacy they suffered themselves 
to be bitten, and would let the symp- 
toms go on till they become abso- 
lutely dangerous, or, as they said, 
till the poison was gaining on their 
heart, and then swallowing draughts 
of the oil and rubbing the wounded 
limb with it over a chafing-dish of 
coals became perfectly cured. The 
better opinion latterly seems to have 
been that the embrocation was the 
efficient part of the process, and that 
the oil which was swallowed did 
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little if anything towards the cure. 
It is true that, in consequence of the 
account in Phil. Trans. (No. 443), 
of an experiment, in which it was 
said that common oil rubbed into the 
wound had cured the bite of a viper, 
the physicians of the French Aca- 
demy are said to have made several 
trials of the oil with all possible care, 
and they pronounced it to be ineffec- 
tual except as a fomentation to the 
swollen part. 

Notwithstanding this concurrence 
of opinion, the viper-catchers of the 
latter part of the last century used 
olive-oil as an infallible remedy, and 
I have myself seen it exhibited in 
the case of a dog which was severely 
bitten in the leg by one of these 
serpents. The oil may be a specific 
against the bite of the common viper 
only ; for it should be remembered 
that Linnzus, when in Scania, was 
applied to by a woman who had been 
bitten by a Chersea. He adminis- 
tered the oil according to the pre- 
scribed forms, but the poor woman 
died in the greatest agonies. This 
remedy seems, however, to be effec- 
tual against the acrid exudations which 
emanate from the pustules of a toad. 
White relates that a quack ate one 
of those reptiles at Selborne to make 
the country people stare, and that 
afterwards he drank oil. 

But Dr. Mead was a physician 
deserving of all confidence, and we 
shall see that even in his mode of 
treatment the oil is not discarded. 

The Doctor then tells us that ‘the 
first thing to be done upon the bite 
of a viper of any kind is, that the 
patient should suck the wound him- 
self, if he can come at it; if he can- 
not, another person should do this 

office for him. Whoever does 
it, ought (to prevent any inflamma- 
tion of the lips and tongue, from the 
heat of the poison) to wash his mouth 
well beforehand with warm oil, and 
hold some of this in the mouth while 
the suction is performing.’ 

After this he prescribes an emetic 
(Rad. Ipecacuan.), ‘encouraged in the 
working with oil and warm water.’ 

This is conformable, as he observes, 
to the practice of the Virginian In- 
dians, who were said to cure the bite 
of the rattlesnake by sucking the 
wound, and taking immediately a 
large quantity of a decoction of the 
rattlesnake root, which acts as a 
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strong emetic, and laying to the part 
the same root chewed. Piso states 
that the Indians use as remedies 
against the bite of that snake and 
others, the crushed head of the ser- 
pent applied as a plaster to the wound, 
round which they place the green 
leaves of the tobacco plant. 

Celsus recommends the application 
of dry salt to the wound; and this 
Dr. Mead thinks promises somewhat 
more than the cautery, but not much. 
The so-called virtues of the celebrated 
Oriental snake-stones, said to betaken 
from the head of the cobra de ca- 
pello, are mere fallacies. 

This (says Dr. Mead) Signor Redi, 
Monsieur Charas, and myself have ex- 
perienced, They will, indeed, when ap- 
plied, stick to the wound for some time ; 
being, as appears from their make, not 
natural but factitious bodies, compounded 
most probably of calcined bones and 
some testaceous substances mixed to~ 
gether; but when they drop off, are 
found to have imbibed nothing of the 
venom. 


The remedy of the viper-catchers, 
long kept by them a close secret, 
finds greater favour in the eyes of 
the Doctor. Depending upon their 
specific, those employed in this trade, 
which in the days of viper-broth 
and viper-wine was very brisk, were 
no more afraid of a bite than of a 
common puncture, curing themselves 
immediately by the application of the 
axungia viperina to the wound, and 
to this day viper’s fat boiled down is 
considered in some countries equally 
infallible; thus, as in the case of 
applying the crushed head of the 
serpent to the wound that it had 
made, exhibiting the union of the 
bane and the antidote in the same 
offending body. 

Dr. Mead enraged a viper and 
caused it to bite a dog in the nose. 
Both teeth were struck deep in. The 
dog howled bitterly, and the part 
began to swell. The Doctor dili- 
gently applied the axungia, and next 
day the dog was very well. 

But, unfortunately for this poor 
dog, some of the sceptical gentlemen 
who saw the experiment ascribed the 
cure more to the dog’s saliva ad- 
ministered in licking himself, than to 
the virtue of the fat. So he was 
bit again in the tongue and the 
remedy witheld. He died within 
four or five hours. The Doctor made 
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at another time a like trial with the 
same success. 

As this axungia (says Dr. Mead) con- 
sists of clammy and viscid parts, which 
are withal more penetrating and active 
than most oily substances; so these, 
without all doubt, may, if immediately 
applied, involve and, as it were, sheath 
the volatil salts of the venomous liquor, 
and thus prevent their shooting out into 
those crystalline spicula which we have 
observed to be the main instruments of 
that deadly mischief that attends the bite. 
But even this cure ought not to be relied 
on. Tis safest to use the method we 
have mentioned; and, moreover, if the 
patient feels any sickness, faintness, or 
any of the nervous symptoms we have 
described ; he must be put into bed, and 
a sweat must be promoted by cordial me- 
dicines, particularly the Confect. Ralegh. 
and the salt of vipers, or, in want of this, 
salt of hartshorn, given in warm wine. 
I have often experienced the good effects 
of this proceeding; and, after all the 
pretensions of the cure by oil, in the case 
newly related, the man was really not 
recovered without these means. 

And so stands the case; animal 
fat versus vegetable oil. The former 
may, as the Doctor says, be more 
penetrating; and we know that the 
common elder ointment has been ap- 
plied to dogs and cattle bitten by 
vipers with the best success ; but olive- 
oil is, nevertheless, not to be despised. 
The viperine remedy probably had 
its origin in the notion that the best 
remedy for a venomous wound was 
to apply the crushed creature that 
had inflicted it to the injured part. 

The demand for vipers when viper- 
wine and viper-broth were all the 
fashion for invigorating worn-out 
or vitiated constitutions was very 
great, and they formed a part of the 
stores of every fashionable apothe- 
cary'’s dispensary. Supplies were re- 
gularly sent in by the viper-catchers, 
and I remember hearing a story of a 
large box full of these reptiles having 
been received by one of these helpers 
of men in our town. The lid was 
not properly secured, and the im- 
prisoned serpents wriggled out, find- 
ing their way up stairs, down stairs, 
and in my lady’s chamber, and fright- 
ening the maids and apprentices to 
death, some of whom found a viper 
or two comfortably coiled up between 
the sheets, just as they were about 
to step into bed. 
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The viperine remedy had classical 
authority for its ministration, nor did 
he who had the care of the health of 
Octavius Cesar find it fail. 

The renowned physitian, Antonius 
Musa, having certain patients in cure 
under his hand, who had ulcers that 
were thought incurable, prescribed them 
to eat vipers’ flesh ; and wonderfull it is 
how soone he healed them cleane by that 
means.* 

Nor was the great Greek prac- 
titioner Craterus less successful. He 
was called in to a wretched slave 
whose skin fell from his bones, ad- 
vised him to eat vipers dressed like 
fish, and happily cured his patient. 
Galen and Aretzus speak loudly in 
the praise of such a remedy in cases of 
elephantiasis, and the former relates 
many stories of cures of that disease 
by viper-wine. The native of Ton- 
quin, if we are to believe Dampier, 
treats his friends with an infusion of 
snakes and scorpions, accounting the 
arrack in which they have been di- 
gested not only an invigorating cor- 
dial, but an antidote against leprosy 
and all poisons. Dr. Mead, who 
mentions this as well as the other 
instances above noticed, states that he 
was told by a learned physician who 
resided many years at Bengal, that it 
is a constant practice there to order 
in diet the cobra de capello to per- 
sons wasted by long distempers, and 
adds that the physicians in Italy and 
France very commonly prescribe the 
broth and jelly of vipers for invigor- 
ation and purification of the blood. 
He evidently thinks very highly of 
the remedy, and expresses his opinion 
that our ph — deal too cautiously 
or sparingly with it. The ancient 
Romans of distinction, it seems, were 
seldom without a preparation of this 
kind, which they took as an invigo- 
rator and as conducive to long and 
healthy life. The capons which were 
served up to the beautiful wife of 
Sir Kenelm Digby were fed upon 
vipers. 

A word or two upon the poison 
and its nature,andI havedone. Dr. 
Mead observes that the venomous 
juice itself is of so inconsiderable a 
quantity that it is no more than one 
— drop that does the execution. 

ow it operates does not seem to be 
quite satisfactorily made out. 


* Holland’s Pliny. 
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Ray relates that a gentleman re- 
sident in India having friends at his 
house, sent for one of those natives 
who carry about serpents to show 
experiments upon the difference of 
their poisons. The first serpent which 
the exhibitor produced was of a very 
large size, which he affirmed to be 
quite harmless ; and to prove his as- 
sertion, he made a ligature upon his 
arm and provoked the serpent to bite 
him. Having collected the blood 
which flowed from the bite to the 
quantity of halfa spoonful, he spread 
it upon his thigh. He then produced 
a smaller one, which was a cobra 
de capello, and gave a terrible ac- 
count of the effects of its poison. In 
support of his assertion, he, holding 
the neck of the serpent very tight, 
pressed out of the vesicle of the jaws 
about halfa drop of its contents, and 
= it upon the coagulated blood on 

is thigh. A great ebullition and 
effervescence immediately ensued in 
the manner of a fermentation, and 
the blood was changed into a yellow 
fluid, confirming the observation that 
the bite of a viper produces the jaun- 
dice. 

The experiment made by Dr. Mead, 
however, gave a very different re- 
sult :— 

About half an ounce of human blood 
received into a warm glass, in which were 
five or six grains of the viperine poison 
newly ejected, was not visibly altered 
either in colour or consistence. It then 
was and remained undistinguishable from 
the same blood, taken into another glass, 
in which was no poison at all. 

The Doctor gives the following ac- 
count of the microscopic appearances 
presented by the poison :— 

Under a microscope at first sight I 
could discover nothing but a parcel of 
small salts nimbly floating in the liquor ; 
but in a very short time the appearance 
was changed, and these saline particles 
were now shot out, as it were, into crys- 
tals of an incredible tenuity and sharpness, 
with something like knots here and there, 
from which they seemed to proceed; so 
that the whole texture did, in a manner, 
represent a spider’s web, though infinitely 
finer and more minute; and yet withal 
so rigid were these pellucid spicula or 
darts, that they remained unaltered upon 
my glass for several months. 


Redi found that the dried poison, 
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when diluted with water, was still 
active and deleterious. 

But terrible as is the effect of the 
attack of these cruel scourges, the 
bite or the instillation of the poison 
into a wound are the only things to 
be dreaded :— 


Morsu virus habent, et fatum dente mi- 
nantur : 
Pocula morte carent. 

Tozzi, a viper-charmer, astonished 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand and the 
natural philosophers who were pre- 
sent with him, who had been speak- 
ing of the certain death which would 
await any person who might swallow 
the poison of the viper by mistake 
instead of spirit of wine or water, by 
boldly drinking a considerable por- 
tion of it. They all looked for his 
instant decease, but he was no more 
affected than he would have been 
by taking so much water. 

Dr. Mead relates a similar experi- 
ment :— 

We resolved to end our poison in- 
quiries by tasting the venomous liquor. 
Accordingly, having diluted a quantity of 
it with a very little warm water, several 
of us ventured to put some of it upon the 
tip of our tongues. We all agreed that 
it tasted very sharp and fiery, as if the 
tongue had been struck through with 
something scalding or burning. This 
sensation went not off in two or three 
hours ; and one gentleman who would not 
be satisfied without trying a large drop 
undiluted, found his tongue swelled with 
a little inflammation, and the soreness 
lasted two days. But neither his nor our 
boldness was attended with any ill con- 


sequence. 

‘Those who make such experi- 
ments, as well as those who suck 
wounds occasioned by the bite of 
venomous serpents, should be quite 
certain that the skin of the lips and 
fauces is unbroken, and that there 
is no wound or abrasion about the 
gums or tongue, otherwise fatal con- 

uences might ensue. But if all be 
right, the immunity with which the 


venom of serpents may be taken into 
the stomach ceases to be surprising 
when we remember that the deadly 


wourali poison is given in the coun- 
try which produces it as a tonic with 
success, and that milk, so nutritious 
when taken as food, if it be injected 
into the veins, is mortal. 
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EMINENT ETONIANS.* 


‘ mMHE wait not for bidding to 

T peta of the good,’ says 
the best reading of the Greek pro- 
verb; or, if you will have it very 
literally, ‘ Self-prompted worthies go 
to worthies’ feasts.’ We do not fear, 
therefore, lest the men of good 
schools should turn away from the 
subject of our article as one in which 
they have no concern, much less re- 
sent it as the intrusion of local and 

rsonal matter on a public stage. 

0, you have too much discernment 
not to see that whatever credit ac- 
crues to Eton redounds on your own 
incunabula. Come, therefore, Har- 
rovian or Salopian, whether you 
have worshipped the Muse under 
the invocation of William of Wyke- 
ham, or caught inspiration from ‘ the 
blithe fields of Tothill,—nurselings 
of all schools, provincial or proprie- 
tary,—clients of a rapacious cloister 
or a meddling suburban committee, 
stop, whoever you are, and wherever 
you are going, for this historical 
merry-making, this biographical feast 
of ours; be present to-day at the 
celebration of our Etonian worthies, 
and to-morrow and the next day you 
shall regale us with the sayings and 
doings of your own paxagirai. 

* Pronounce meditatively the name 
of Jenner :’ such is the beginning of 
one of Coleridge's best moral recipes, 
and ours is not unlike it, —* Bro. 
nounce meditatively your own school 
name. Not that genteel alphabetical 
coating in which you travel, and 
under which your resolutions for 
this and donations to that are em- 
blazoned; but that name which you 
know most properly belongs to you, 
of which every quondam schoolfellow 
you meet reminds you, though he 
dare not utter it to you; think of 
your dear, detestable old nickname, 
and know yourself; in it remember 
that real self of which the conven- 
tions of society are daily tempting 

ou to lose sight. There cannot be a 

tter help to an honest man’s en- 
deavours to keep himself sweet in 
the close atmosphere of artificial 
grown-up life than this recurrence 
to the days when our companions 
told us the truth, in all its nubly 
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integrity, without stopping to pare 
off its corners, or begging our par- 
don for the roughness of the pre- 
sentment. 

The charm which renders Ancient 
History more attractive than Modern 
is that men’s objects are more open, 
and their principles more avowed ; 
the good and bad of every cha- 
racter, the right and wrong of 
each Cause and Party, is discern- 
ible at once. We find the same re- 
freshment, in turning from this great 
adult masquerade in which we are 
jostling each other, to those ‘ fierce 
democraties’ of boyhood, which we 
helped to form, and which formed us 
in turn. We can recognize in the 
stirring history of those early years 
our master-spirits as great in their 
sphere as was Pericles in his; we 
have had our poets and our pan- 
cratiasts, our makers of immortal 
jokes, and our weavers of supersen- 
sual theories ; and presiding over our 
affairs an Olympian dynasty, and 
enthroned in the midst of them, 
frowning under his inexorable cocked- 
hat, the Olympian Jupiter himself. 

We do not envy the temper of that 
old Greek who invented the proverb, 
* The dessert of Abydos.’ This was a 
reflection upon the fond parents of 
that venerable city, who were in the 
habit of admitting, in place of sweet- 
meats, the young Master Leanders 
and the young Miss Heros to their 
after-dinner compotations. For our 
part, we decidedly prefer the branches 
of the olive round about our table to 
the brine-steeped fruit of the same 
placed upon it. Let our quatre men- 
diants be four rosy-cheeked sup- 
pliants, rather than the shrivelled 
and indigestible dainties over which 
men idle themselves into heartburn 
and headach. The man who railed 
at the good folks of Abydos will, 
however, never lack representatives ; 
there will not be wanting a wizened 
face or two to assume an extra pucker, 
when they see such matters as boy- 
hood, education, and Eton treated as 
integral parts of the business of life : 
but let them alone; as long as man 
is man, he will find a relief in com- 
muning with his earlier, his better, 
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more trusting, and more trustworthy 
self,—in living over again in thought 
that boyhood in which his sins were 
as superficial as his cares. Who 
could have witnessed that brilliant 
festival of last June, in which a 
truly Hawterian hospitality enabled 
us to participate, without having 
this brought home to him? It was 
not the sprightliness of the young 
that was most affecting, but the 
hearty endeavours of the old to be- 
come young again. See that pale, 
over-worked public man, fraternizing 
with all the boys with whom he can 
claim acquaintance, rehearsing all the 
old cant phrases by which one Etonian 
recognizes another! And there is that 
other grey-headed old gentleman 
striving to create the same illusion 
by the self-imposed task of punting 
ag with his son—now, for a few 
hours, metamorphosed into his school- 
fellow. What would they not give 
for a real live flogging, to convince 
them that it is no dream which they 
are indulging ? 

Talk of university reminiscences 
after this! It is not the place, it 


is certainly not the system, and 
still more certainly not the admi- 


nistrators of it, which make our 
academic recollections agreeable: it 
is only the fact that we were then 
young and full of hope, with no cares 
ut lectures, no enemy more dan- 
gerous than a Don, which draws our 
minds back to the days of Oxford or 
Cambridge. If ever two things pre- 
sented a strong contrast, those two 
are the education of a school and that 
of an university. A young man 
goes up to college—full, we will say, 
of classical enthusiasm ; his mind has 
reached that period when a severer 
method of thought has become, not 
only bearable, but acceptable. The 
accuracy which he hears commended 
in the lecture-room is precisely what 
his own mind is most disposed to 
value: to discern a rule in eve 
case, and a principle in every rule, is 
the new want which time has im- 
planted in him, and which a wise 
teacher must develope. Slowly, but 
surely, he discovers that the accuracy 
which he desires is one, and that 
which is prized by his directors is 
another ; that the grammatical know- 
ledge required of him is one vast body 
of Greek and Latin sentences, to 
every one of which is attached an 
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authorized interpretation in a set and 
traditional form of words, every one 
of which he is expected to learn, to 
adopt, and to remember; that the 
critical knowledge required of him 
is the text of the last German edition, 
which he is not to call in question, 
but to construe. For him to prefer 
any other reading is presumption,— 
to propose any emendation of his 
own, profaneness; and this is the 
mode of dealing with the text of 
authors in which the corruptions of 
centuries have accumulated. Every 
species of perverse ingenuity that can 
lend a colouring of sense to what is 
absurd, every attempt to justify ob- 
scurity or want of taste in an author 
notoriously clear and elegant, is re- 
sorted to and welcomed rather than 
that the dangerous admissions should 
be made, ‘This sentence is a ruin, 
and neither you nor I can build it 
up again ;’ ‘ This word is a change- 
ling that sets the whole context by the 
ears, and until the true one be restored 
we must acquiesce in a general notion 
ofthe meaning.’ And yet surely men 
study language to acquire clearness 
in their expressions, and distinctness 
in the operations of their own minds. 
The importance of the dispute con- 
cerning passages in authors, and the 
mode of restoring them, is not to be 
measured by the number of letters 
upon which the question may turn: 
this would be as unfair as Gibbon’s 
application of the same criterion for 
the purpose of gauging a great reli- 
gious question. The manner of the 
author, the drift of his argument, 
the propriety of idiom, may all turn 
upon a single letter: in judging of 
these Common Sense has its perfect 
work, and the tact for evidence is 
exercised and improved. 

But, it will be said, there is no 
time for this kind of investigation in 
the brief space and with the mul- 
tifarious requirements of an acade- 
mical career; so much metaphysics, 
and so much theology, and so much 
history has to be mastered. To dis- 
pense with any of these is out of the 
question ; the entire circle of acade- 
mical subjects must be preserved, 
and the eminence of each student 
must be in proportion to the com- 
prehensiveness of his reading, and 
not to the minuteness of particular 
research. Such, no doubt, will be 
the general answer to our objections ; 
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and what is it worth? We allow 
that all the subjects should be re- 
tained, but, in order to secure a pro- 
per cultivation of them, such a cul- 
tivation as will enable us to do some- 
thing more than repeat the same 
results in each successive year,—such 
a cultivation as will enable men to 
investigate for themselves, and even- 
tually to extend by discovery the 
sphere of the science they are pur- 
suing, these subjects should be di- 
vided. Ay, but if so, then what be- 
comes of public competition, and 
prizes, and all the stimulants to ex- 
ertion? Why, what should become 
of them, but what sooner or later 
becomes of every mischievous false- 
hood, of every unwholesome incen- 
tive, of every idol? What reason is 
there to expect that this idol of 
Competition is to be more eternal 
than any other? Nay, are we not 
come to the time when men are be- 
ginning to look narrowly into the 
catalogue of social curses which the 
worskip of competition has entailed ? 
We beseech them, when the great 
reckoning of its misdeeds is made up, 
not to overlook the fact that it has 
— the springs of knowledge. 
et there be endowments as hereto- 
fore; multiply them if you will. 
Let there be rewards by all means ; 
let there be provision for poor stu- 
dents before all things: but woe to the 
Commission, which, improving upon 
the hint of the Universities themselves, 
shall turn their endowments into so 
much additional fuel for that feverish 
emulation which is making genuine 
science to languish, and teaching the 
youth of the country how to purchase 
a life of sloth by a few years of un- 
wholesome and heartless application ! 
We have reason to believe that 
the authorities of the leading schools 
are conscious of the magnitude of 
this evil, and are anxious to resist its 
inroads upon their own territory. 
‘We know how much the every-day 
business of the school is valued by 
the masters at Eton, as the best cor- 
rective of that appetite for ‘ cram’ 
which competition engenders. As 
this every-day business presents some 
features which have nm, in our 
opinion, very unjustly condemned, 
we will now u e their a 
logy. x Smith observes, that 
eminent Englishmen spend the best 
part of their lives in making Latin 
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verses. It would be a paradoxical 
conversion of his proposition to say, 
that every Englishman who spends 
the best part of his life in making 
Latin verses with success, is maturing 
himself for future eminence. But 
let us invite the reader’s common 
sense and candour to the following 
statement:—A boy has a certain 
thought to express, he has a certain 
compass allowed him which his sen- 
tence must not exceed. This allot- 
ment of space is furthermore subdi- 
vided into certain pigeon-holes of 
unequal magnitude, some square, 
some oblong, and some with a mov- 
able partition. Into these, the sen- 
tence in which he endeavours to 
embody a certain thought must be 
fitted; he must, therefore, contrive 
to vary his idea until it becomes 
translateable into words, which will 
both agree together and adapt them- 
selves to the several compartments. 
Now comes the interesting search, in 
which the judgment, the memory, 
and the fancy, all work together. 
This phrase is refractory; quick 
there, with half-a-dozen equivalents 
for it! The imagination is immedi- 
ately tasked. In the case of a dull 
boy it will ring changes on stereo- 
typed epithets; but in the boy of 
future eminence his embarrassment 
will develope his resources. The 
very narrowness of his strait will 
prompt him to a bold and original 
outlet ; just as we see in Spenser 
that the dearth of rhyme is often 
the cause of an unexpected and beau- 
tiful i » 

Has the reader ever tried to 
= @ portmanteau, or to adjust a 

hinese puzzle to some prescribed 
figure? Then let him not be misled 
by the analogy. The geometrical 
requirements are the same, but in 
these latter cases you have your 
materials at hand: in the former, 
your ingenuity is no less taxed in 
providing suitable contents, than 
in coaxing them into their places; 
indeed, mere mathematical cleverness 
in arranging the materials is a very 
subordinate of the business. 
This habit of frequent composition 
opens the eyes of a scholar betimes 
to the merit of his author, now be- 
come in a certain sense his rival or 
brother of the craft. And those who 
know with what a magic suddenness 
the very first attempt at imitation 
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opens our eyes to the merits of an ori- 
ginal poem or other work of art, will 
admit that, for the education of the 
taste, nothing more effectual or more 
safe could possibly be devised. 

Mr. Creasy’s volume may be 
considered as a kind of inductive 

roof of the good results of the old 
Beonian system. We say old, not as 
implying that it has yielded to any 
change, but because we delight to 
think of every generation of that 
excellent school as linked with its 
redecessors. Whether a man owes 
his greatness to education at all, and 
if at all, to what degree, is better 
determined by the person himself, 
than by the speculations of others. 
Now a striking testimony of this 
kind is afforded us in the very inter- 
esting sketch of the life of the Mar- 
uess of Wellesley, with which Mr. 
Seeane has supplied us. The affec- 
tionate interest which that great man 
cherished, throughout an eventful 
and most valuable life, towards the 
place of his education, the delight 
with which, in the intervals of lei- 
sure, and after his retirement from 
public life, he cultivated those ac- 
complishments which he had learnt 
at Eton, abundantly prove that his 
maturer judgment ratified the wis- 
dom of that training to which his 
youthful mind had been subjected. 

The charm of variety belongs na- 
turally to the subject which Mr. 
Creasy has chosen; statesmen, law- 
yers, theologians, scholars, and poets ; 
such statesmen as Walpole, Boling- 
broke, Chatham, Fox, Wellesley, 
Canning, and Grey; a galaxy of 

ts, from the Fletchers down to 
helley ; judges and chancellors, 
from Cardinal Rotherham to Cam- 
den; in natural history, Boyle and 
Banks: the Savilles, and Wottons, 
and Hales: Henry More, and Ham- 
mond, and Pearson, and Sherlock, 
and Atterbury ; the champions of 
Greek, from Sir Thomas Smith to 
Porson ;—these form but a small part 
of that august gallery which has 
been opened to us in this volume; 
and we cannot but commend the 
author’s tact and felicity in suiting 
the variety of his style to the diver- 
sities of his subject. 

In support of our assertion we 
had intended to extract several pas- 
sages of various complexions, but our 
Space compels us to content ourselves 
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with a brief reference to them. Here 
we have a just tribute to that mo- 
del of prelates, Waynflete—a Wolsey 
without his worldliness. Then a 
teful commemoration of those 
ings’-men who have the glory of 
belonging to the band of the Re- 
formation martyrs. The critiques 
on Waller's poetry and on Boling- 
broke’s prose as clearly bespeak 
sound English scholarship as the 
review of the times in which either 
figured, and the parties to which 
they were joined, indicate a careful 
and independent mode of dealing 
with history. The philosophic sim- 
plicity and calm of Wotton’s own life 
are infused into his biography; the 
refinement and humanity of Gray ; 
the sad wanderings of Shelley, 
whose deep sympathy with man 
being unleavened by faith in God, 
made him a Prometheus in creed 
and in suffering; the greatness and 
the weakness of C. J. Fox, his free- 
dom from guile, his thraldom to 
vicious habits ; in short, all the va- 
rieties of subject and character are 
so represented, that we identify our- 
selves with each in succession. 

The following defence of a well- 
known part of the constitution of 
Eton, seems to us to be fraught with 
good sense :— 


This old record is also valuable for 
showing the antiquity of one of the dis- 
ciplinal principles of the school, which 
gives the upper boys authority over the 
lower, and makes them responsible for 
the maintenance of general good conduct. 
This principle is indeed coeval with the 
foundation of Eton; for, as has been 
already stated, according to the original 
scheme of lodging the seventy scholars, 
it was required that a certain number of 
the elder and more trustworthy boys 
should be placed in each dormitory, and 
made responsible for the conduct of the 
rest. The old ‘ Consuetudinarium’ con- 
tinually refers to the functions of the 
‘ Prepositi,’ that is to say, of the boys 
set over the others. The Latin term is 
the original of our word ‘ Provost ;’ but, 
probably in order to avoid indecorous 
confusion between the designation of the 
head of the college and that of the youth- 
ful aiders of the executive, it has, when 
applied to boys, been Anglicised ‘ Pre- 
positor,’ or, as usually contracted, ‘ Pre- 
postor.’ Four prepositors, in 1560, were 
appointed weekly from among the upper 
boys to keep order in the school. One 
prepositor, as ‘ Moderator Aule,’ offici- 
ated at meal times; two aided in pre- 

XY 
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serving decorum in church; four had 
authority in the playing-fields, and four 
were the ruling powers of the dormitory. 
Probably many of these offices were filled 
by the same boys. All these seem to 
have been appointed out of the collegers. 
But besides these, there were two Oppi- 
dan prepositors, whose duties probably 
were more particularly connected with 
the students not on the foundation. And 
there was one more, a sort of youthful 
master of the ceremonies, whose particu- 
lar function was to keep a sharp look-out 
after dirty and slovenly lads. This sys- 
tem of carrying on the government of 
the school through the upper boys is 
general among our public schools, and I 
believe it to be one of their most valu- 
able features, though it is one of the 
most frequently attacked by those who 
are unacquainted, either through experi- 
ence or inquiry, with the true working 
and full objects of public school educa- 
tion. To accustom lads early to the ex- 
ercise of responsible power, under due 
superintendance and safeguards against 
its abuse, and to diffuse through a com- 
munity of young minds a respect for xu- 
thorities that form part and parcel of 
that community itself, such respect 
being based on other feelings than mere 
dread of superior brute force, is surely 
to provide them with one of the very 
highest branches of education. For edu- 
cation means far more than the mere 
imparting of knowledge ; it means also, 
the developement of the moral as well as 
the intellectual faculties. 


Every reflecting man will thank 
Mr. Creasy for the spirit in which 
his notice of Robert Boyle is writ- 
ten, and in his life of Henry More, 
the reverential feeling of the follow- 
ing reflections needs no comment :— 

It will be seen, from the portions of 
this narrative which I am about to quote, 
that More was trained up in the creed of 
ultra-Calvinism ; that ghastly doctrine, 
of which none but a hardhearted man can 
become a disciple without feeling that 

Quesivit lucem ccelo, ingemuitque 

reperta. 
It will be seen how More's gentle spirit 
strove against this creed, and how in the 
stages of theological distress through 
which his youthful mind passed, a fer- 
vent belief in the great truths of religion 
ever dwelt and moved within him, and 
preserved him from falling into the scep- 
ticism, into which too many have lapsed 
in the recoil of their hearts from the 
Calvinistic tenets. It is evident from 
this autobiography that More, like Cole- 
ridge, was a Platonist even before he 
had read Plato. Thus it is manifest that 
More, at the crisis of his religious state, 
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was preserved in Theism by the influence 
of that great proof of God’s existence 
and his attributes, which Plato so elo- 
quently inculcates, namely, by the thought 
of Him being innate in cur minds, and by 
the very feeling of affinity to His nature 
which stirs within our souls. 


In the same life we are indebted 
to Mr. Creasy for the following beau- 
tiful extract from More’s Autobio- 
graphy :— 

‘ And even the more miserable objects 
in this present scene of things cannot 
divest him of his happiness, but rather 
modifie it; the sweetness of his spirit 
being melted into a kindly compassion in 
the behalf of others: whom if he be able 
to help, it is a greater accession to his 
joy ; and if he cannot, the being conscious 
to himself of so sincere a compassion, 
and so harmonious and suitable to the 
present state of things, carries along with 
it some degree of pleasure, like mournful 
notes of musick exquisitely well-fitted to 
the sadness of the ditty. But this not 
unpleasant surprise of melancholy cannot 
last long; and this cool allay, this soft 
and moist element of sorrow, will be 
soon dried up, like the morning dew at 
the rising of the summer sun ; when but 
once the warm and cheerful gleams of 
that intellectual light that represents the 
glorious and comfortable comprehension 
of the divine Providence that runs through 
all things, shall dart into our souls the 
remembrance, how infinitely scant the 
region of these more tragical spectacles 
is, compared with the rest of the uni- 
verse, and how short a time they last: 
for so the consideration of the happiness 
of the whole will swallow up this small 
pretence of discontent, and the soul will 
be wholly overflowed with inexpressible 
joy and exultation ; it being warmed and 
cheered with that joy which is the joy of 
God, that free and infinite Good, who 
knows the periods and issues of all things, 
and whose pleasure is in good as such, 
and not in contracted selfishness, or in 
petty and sinister projects.’ 

Similarly beautiful, holy, and true, 
are the sentences from another part of 
his works :— 

* Behold, therefore, O man, what thou 
art, and whereunto thou art called, even 
to be a mighty prince amongst the crea- 
tures of God, and to bear rule in that 
province he hath assigned thee, to dis- 
cern the motions of thine own heart, and 
to be lord over the suggestions of thine 
own natural spirit, not to listen to the 
counsels of the flesh, nor conspire with 
the serpent against thy Creator ; but to 
keep thy heart free and faithful to thy 
God: so mayst thou with imnocency 
and unblameableness see all the motions 
of life, and bear rule with God over the 
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whole creation committed to thee. This 
shall be thy paradise and harmless sport 
on earth, till God shall transplant thee to 
a higher condition of life in heaven.’ 


We advance a few pages, and find 
ourselves at the table of the good- 
humoured Walpole, who is observ- 
ing how we feed that he may form 
an estimate of our susceptibility to 
bribes; the scene changes, and we 
are in the imposing presence of Lord 
Chatham, and our belief in human 
nature revives under the influence 
of an enthusiastic biographer. A 
little further we are introduced 
to Henry Fielding, by one who 
evidently knows and appreciates 
him :— 

Those who remember Theodore Hook, 
or who have read the saddening bio- 
graphical memoir of him which has lately 
appeared, can appreciate the temptations 
and the difficulties of the position in which 
Henry Fielding found himself on his re- 
turn to England, without a profession, 
without the means of studying for one, 
without any certain income from his re- 
latives; but with a fresh and creative 
imagination, a ready pen, high animal 
spirits, brilliant wit, with a keen relish 
for social enjoyments, and with powers 
of shining in conversation, which made 
his society courted by the high-born and 
the wealthy, and by men of literary 
talent in every rank. It cannot be won- 
dered at that, in such circumstances, he 
ran an early career of dissipation and 
folly; but it is rather to be wondered at 
and admired in him that his heart never 
became hardened, nor was his disposition 
soured. He was never wanting in filial 
affection and respect, though it cannot be 
said that the father, to whom he was 
dutiful, had fully performed a father’s 
duty to him. 

* * * * 

Coleridge, La Harpe, and Byron, are 
sufficient witnesses of the admiration 
which Fielding inspires in the most gifted 
and highly-cultured minds. But, like 
Shakespeare, he is the idol, not merely of 
the most learned and refined, but of 
every class of readers. Probably Tom 
Jones is the most universally-read work 
of fiction in the language. Criticism on 
such a book is superfluous. But there 
is a reproach commonly urged against 
Fielding, especially when Tom Jones is 
mentioned, which must not be left unno- 
ticed, though to some extent it must re- 
main unanswered. Fielding is accused 
of coarseness and immorality. Coarse 
he undoubtedly is when his subject leads 
him to describe coarse scenes and person- 
ages. But I do not think that he ever 
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goes out of his way to find filth, as Swift 
does, or that he wallows in it when it 
lies in his path. As for the other branch 
of the charge, if it mean that the general 
object of any of Fielding’s writings was 
immoral, or that he ever made vice at- 
tractive or scoffed at virtue, the impu- 
tation is wholly false. Fielding’s fa- 
vourite characters, and which he holds up 
to our esteem most earnestly, are always 
pure and good, Such, for instance, are 
the Heartfrees, Allworthy, and Amelia 
Booth. He never narrates a vicious ad- 
venture without making it bring ridicule, 
as well as suffering, on those engaged 
init. But if it be meant that Fielding 
narrates adventures of this description 
more frequently and more in detail than 
was necessary, the charge must, with 
regret and shame, be admitted to be too 
true. Still it only shows that he has laid 
himself open to the same objection which 
applies to nearly all the greatest comic 
and satiric writers. Until Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, Swift, Dryden, and many more, 
are banished from our libraries, I cannot 
see that Fielding ought to be ostracised. 
We must also discriminate how much of 
this censure applies to the individual, 
and how much to the age in which he 
lived. I do not mean that change of 
place or time can change the standards 
of right and wrong, of purity and licen- 
tiousness ; but where a writer is gross in 
a gross age, it only shows that he has not 
the singular virtue of rejecting the taint 
of evil communications; whereas, he who 
writes licentiously in defiance of custom 
and example, must draw his impurities 
from the foul depths of his own bad 
heart. 

But the fact is, this volume is too 
interesting to admit of condensation, 
and every extract that we make costs 
us a pang in separating a good pas- 
sage from a good context. 

The list closes with Shelley and 
Praed. The influence which the for- 
mer has exercised over the succeeding 
schools of poetry, is no more than we 
should have expected from the union 
of great fervour of imagination with 
singular purity of language. We 
are glad to learn that in the passages 
in Shelley's poetry, in which he 
speaks of sufferings undergone by 
him in boyhood, he does not refer to 
Eton, but to Sion House Academy. 
This we know on the authority of 
Medwin, who was Shelley's school- 
fellow at that place. We cordially 
re-echo the wish that some one 
would plunge into the dead sea of 
Keepsakes, Souvenirs, Xc., which Mr. 
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Creasy has not had the resolution to 
do, and collect together the many 
beautiful poems of Winthrop Mac- 
worth Praed.* To those for which 
Mr. Creasy has drawn upon his me- 
mory we wish he had been able to 
add Diogenes and Alexander, and, 
above all, Zhe Covenanter’s Lament 
Sor Bothwell Brigg. 

As the holidays have commenced, 
and events may occur to some of our 
more juvenile readers which will 
sooner or later induce them to culti- 
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vate the erotico-episto le, we 
will take our eve wry fad by re- 
commending as a model the letter of 
an Eton boy of the fifteenth century, 
one Master William Paston, which 
they will find at page 32 of Professor 
Creasy’s work, And so having paid 
our tribute to a work as meritorious 
in its motive as it is conscientious in 
its execution, we will dismiss our old 
and young schoolfellows to their 
election holidays with a heartfelt 
and heart-stirring Floreat Etona! 


SEA-SIDE SONNETS. 


BY AN INVALID. 


MIND AND MATTER. 


Y what a secret and electric chain 
Are mind and memory linked to outward things! 

How slight the causes. whence each moment springs 
Unconsciously our feeling’s varied train! 

Lo, as yon cloud its darkening shadow flings 
Athwart the spangled deep, an unknown pain 

Of loneliness around existence clings, 
As when some parting friend or dying strain 


Of music leaves us sorrowful. 


Again 


The light bursts forth as on an angel's wings! 


How the heart leaps! 


Into thy secret laws 


And subtle agencies, Thou First great Cause, 
*T is vain to pry; enough it is to feel 
The inward joys which outward things reveal. 


NIGHT, 


At this lone hour how many an eye is waking, 
On the still ocean, wet with memory’s tear ! 
At this lone hour how many a heart is breaking, 
While neither friend nor comforter is near! 
Some wanderer now, forsaken and forsaking, 
Laments her friends, her home, her parents dear, 
No more her present solace ;—aye, but most 
Perchance her memory clings with hope and fear 
To one fond image, now for ever lost — 
Her heart of hearts — her light of virgin love. 


Poor helpless wanderer ! 


Thy heart is chill — 


Chill as the star-bespangled heavens above : 
*T is vain to weep: bid memory be still, 
And with a patient mind obey the Almighty Will. 


* Since this paper was sent to press, the writer has seen with pleasure the an- 
nouncement of a collected edition of Mr. Praed’s Poems, together with a biography 
of their author, under the satisfactory supervision of Mr. Moultrie. 
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SUNSET. 
No cloud is to be seen; the western sky 

Is crimsoned by the sun’s infusing beams ; 

No breezes wrinkle ocean’s brow, which gleams 
With countless tints more beauteous than the dye 
Of its own purple ; yet —I know not why — 

My heart is sad as when some troubled dreams, 
Some dark, vague fancies, cling to memory. 

On such an eve I wandered on this shore 

In happy mood with one beloved friend. 

That voice is heard, that form is seen, no more ; 

Far, far away! O memory, how thy ties 
Form our existence! but on man depend — 

On him alone — thy various sympathies ; 

The thought of well-spent hours eternity defies. 


THE FISHERMAN. 
While rank and wealth in princely pomp arrayed 
Assemble here, by listless tedium driven, 
To waste the unprized gifts which chance hath given, 
Lone Fisherman, thou pliest thy dangerous trade 
To spur the jaded appetite, afraid 
Lest thine own cot should want the simplest bread. 
Surely has Nature, with a partial hand, 
Scattered her bounties o’er this favoured land ; 
While thousands feast, and on the downy bed 
Repose their limbs, full many a wanderer 
Knows not whereon to lay his weary head. 
It must be so; but would the rich confer 
On humble life some cherishing regard, 


The thanks of grateful hearts would be a rich reward. 


MEMORY, 


*T is gone —I saw the tottering mass of earth 
Roll on the waves ; the gull, in search of prey, 
Rose from the mist of upward-dashing spray, 

And screamed a pean of triumphant mirth 
At its worn-ogt existence. 1 have stood 
Oft on its hanging brow, and watched the flood 

Consume its natural battlements ; to-morrow 
I shall not find it in my pensive way ; 

But memory with a mild, yea, pleasing sorrow, 
Will bid it rise from out the waters grey, 

Clothed in more beauteous dress. The things of sense 
Recede, but their departure or decay 
Gives birth to images more fair than they, 

Which constitute a being, lasting and intense. 


A STORM. 
Thou who art sheltered by a happy home, 
And cheered by conversation’s social power, 
Feel for the mariner in-this dread hour ; 
O feel for him whose lot it is to roam 
On the tumultuous water's trackless waste. 
See how yon vessel strives to gain the bay ; 
See how its labouring sides and bending mast 
Spring from the mountain- waves and howling blast, 
Now bounding high, now hidden by the spray. 
Dread Power, how variously dost thou display 
Thine attributes ; and chiefly dost thou show 
Their grandeur on the eternal ocean vast. 
But peace, be still; let no wild raptures flow, 
While the warm heart should feel for others’ woe. 
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MORNING AFTER A STORM. 


Slowly the sun from out its crimson veil 
Emerged, and from light’s ever-spotless font 
Scattered its spangles o’er the Hellespont ; 

Far on its bank the gilded robe and mail 

Of countless warriors shone ; and on the gale 
Was borne the hum of millions ; in their front 

A monarch stood—no prouder form was there—* 
Who, eastward turning, to the Orient prayed, 
And to the deep his costly offerings made. 

But as this morning's sun, serene and fair, 

Rose on the dread and still deep-heaving wave, 

A purer offering moved the stilly air — 

Thanks to that Power, whose arm is strong to save,— 

To Him who only hears the suppliant’s prayer ! 


MOONLIGHT. 


How still thou movest round thy starry throne, 
Pale wanderer! the poet’s pen of old 
Endued thee with a heart of human mould ; 
And as thou wanderest, silent and alone, 
Feigned that thy thoughts were with Endymion. 
And well — for on the silent desert-wold 
Or ocean vast no lonelier heart can weep, 
And longing yearn for home’s forsaken fold. 
Roll on — roll on, as thou hast ever rolled ; 
Thy sleepless eye, which wakes while others sleep, 
Must yet unnumbered miseries behold, 
From pole to pole, on earth and ocean deep : 
O not from love thy heart is sad and cold — 
It feels for human woe, seen, pitied, though untold! 


FAITA. 


O thou art happy, ever rolling ocean! 
How lovely, too, in thy bright, dancing mirth ! 
And to the sounds of thy light-hearted motion 
In sunny smiles responds thy sister Earth. 
O could ye speak in concert your devotion, 
And tell us how at first ye darted forth 
From gloom and chaos at the Great Command ; 
How still within the hollow of His hand 
Ye rest on firm foundations ; could ye tell 
How ye are roused before the Almighty breath 
In wrath and madness ; — it might then be well 
For the proud heart and hardened infidel. 
But no, forgive! O where were then the Faith _ 
That gains the prize by fight — by conquering unknown Death ? 


L. 


* For Herodotus’s description of Xerxes and his army, see Book vii. 187. 
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; Gaspard had confessed to 
his father the extent of his debts, 
the latter declared, with violent 
anger, that no resolution of his 
should be broken for the whim of 
an extravagant fool. Gaspard should 
live on what would have been his 
without the prospect of succeeding to 
Gauntry. It was a slight proof for 
a son to give of his willing obedience. 
The debt should be paid by Meredith 
out of his own income,—at a great 
inconvenience, certainly, but yet it 
should be paid, and not one coin 
should come from the revenues of 
Gauntry. The son and father sepa- 
rated, with a curse and a blow on 
one side, and tears on the other; and 
Meredith from that hour had applied 
himself entirely to the liquidation of 
Gaspard’s debt, and in this he was 
assisted by the meek and uncom- 

laining Ellinor. As for Meredith, 

e had always detested society. Full, 
from his youth, of ignorant and hard 
prejudices, he had contentedly clung 
to one idea for seventeen years, in 
which all those prejudices found their 
vent and satisfaction, and conse- 

uently the life he led in the Cathe- 

1 Close, defying and defied, was 
the very one to make his obstinacy 
become more and more adamantine, 
as years rolled over a head grown 
grey with care and time. 

To pay off this heavy debt of 
Gaspard from his own resources, 
and before the expiration of the term, 
was, indeed, hardly possible, without 
reducing his daughter and himself 
to abject poverty for the time. ‘This, 
however, was no obstacle in Mere- 
dith’s way. He wished to show his 
perfect independence of the lands and 
revenues of Gauntry, and before 
many months had passed it became 
rumoured in Salisbury that the Me- 
rediths lived on bread and cheese, 
for a strict inquiry had been insti- 
tuted among the butchers of the 
town, and it was a certain fact that 
no meat entered the house of Mere- 
dith for weeks ; that Ellinor washed 

* her own clothes was also ascertained ; 
and, at last, one lady triumphantly 
pained at Boscombe that they 

ad had no puddings for two months, 
for she had watched the progress of 


egg-shells down the gutter of their 
back-yard, and whereas she had been 
in the habit of seeing five and six 
float down in the cool of the day she 
Row saw none; and she had every 
reason to suppose that Meredith had 
become a miser as well as a murderer, 
and that his daughter was worn to 
death by his wild, wicked ways. In 
this the lady was wrong, however. 
Ellinor clung with a romantic des- 
peration to the parent whom she loved 
through good and evil report. There 
were times when she would like to 
have challenged all injurious and 
slanderous tongues to give their ver- 
dict and their reasons; but these 
bursts of impatience were few, and 
day by day she held firmly to the 
line of duty she had laid out for 
herself—to suffer and work for her 
father in composed silence. The 
Viscountess had made her point. 
She had triumphed over her enemies, 
and she was surrounded by a strong 
band of flatterers and friends; but 
she had yet her Mordecai at the gate, 
for the strong voice and iron hand of 
the law proclaimed Meredith rightful 
heir of Gauntry, and gave him the 
undisputed entrance to the home of 
her lost son. 

She dreaded, above all things, the 
influence that Gaspard might obtain 
among the people she had once ruled 
as her own. She felt restlessly jea- 
lous to follow his steps, and prevent 
his acquiring the love and respect of 
the peasantry of Merioneth. She 
determined to follow him there, and 
six weeks after she had made this 
resolution she prepared to put it in 
execution, by ordering that the old 
family mansion situated in the town 
of Caerglynn might be made ready 
for her, as she intended to reside 
there for a twelvemonth. 

This old house was placed in the 
centre of one of the oldest towns in 
Wales. It had been always the 
amore of the dowagers of the Me- 
redith family, but no dowager had 
used it since the beginning of the last 
century, on account of its gloomy and 
inconvenient character; and it was, 
therefore, with much surprize that 
the inhabitants: of the town and 
county heard that Lady Meredith 
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was coming to reside there in pre- 
ference to Boscombe, which was, 
every one knew, a commodiously- 
splendid dower-house. 

Gaspard, meanwhile, had gone to 
Gauntry, bowed down with shame 
and contrition, feeling unworthy to 
take his place among his equals, and 
resolved to make the amends most 
likely to be thought of by a romantic 
and chivalrous character. He meant 
to live by the work of his hands,— 
unknown, secluded from observation, 
and at the same time make every 
effort to discover the truth of the 
wild tales that still form the subject 
of many a legend and lyric of Cam- 
brian verse. 

He approached his property on an 
evening when sumptuous sunshine 
was glittering over the woods, when 
the oaks, with their branching arms 
still adorned with the yellow leaves 
of the latter autumn days, looked 
like huge golden chandeliers, so lus- 
trous was the amber light shed that 
evening on the lonely woodlands. 

It was on the shore that Gaspard 
found a cottage where the host was 
willing to admit him as a lodger, and 
very pleasant was the spot where 
Owen Gryffith dwelt. From his 
door you could see the blue and 
silver gleam of the sea, and hear its 
mighty and patriarchal voice singing 
to itself in its wide loneliness, while 
beneath lay a rim of delicate sand, and 
above and around the cliff was dressed 
to the very edge with short elastic 
turf, where, on summer nights and 
autumn afternoons, the sound of the 
harp and voice made the echoes 
merry,—when boys and girls, young 
men and young women, met to 
revive the expiring memories of an- 
cient song and dance. Gryffith was 
one of the keenest supporters of 
the antique ways of Wales, and no 
one dared mention in his presence 
the name of the powerful Methodist 
a who were dealing there 

aily such severe blows at the trem- 
bling forms of ancient superstitions 
and pleasures. In his house all 
classes met to recite the old legends, 
that had been handed down from 
father to son since the days of inde- 
pendence. On the green edge of 
the cliff they sat on the singing-eves, 
when ballad, and song, and rhyme 
brought back to earth again the spi- 
rit of the bardic times ; and on Sun- 
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days, the young men of the neigh- 
Sahel con hee to join in the 
‘chwareupgaur,’ trials of strength,— 
@ practice more preached — by 
the Methodistic crusade than any 
other, as the most dangerous and dis- 

ful remains of heathenish super- 
stition. In short, on that wild spot, 
not ten miles from the castle of 
Gauntry, shone, as it were, the part- 
ing gleam of the setting sun of olden 
times. Every one said that with 


Gryffith would expire the last spark 
of truly national feeling. Gaspard 


e himself as an assistant to 
Gryffith in keeping the accounts of 
his farm, in teaching his son the 
rudiments of Latin and other parts 
of education ; and for these services 
Gaspard was to receive a sum suffi- 
cient to keep him off his father’s 
hands, as he was to live with Gryflith, 
and, of course, at his cost. 

Gaspard’s pupil was a boy of ten. 
He was intelligent and gentle, and 
the tutor found that his power was 
immediately felt and recognized as 
that of a superior being. No one 
ee Gaspard in his disguise 
under the assumed name of Mr. 
Evans, and the rest of the autumn 
passed on quietly and happily, while 
Gaspard did his duty uncomplain- 
ingly and diligently. Often did he 
hear his own story made the subject 
of conversation and song, for the tale 
had been woven into rhyme ; and as 
he sat one evening on the shore 
alone, inhaling the air from the water 
that rose as the breath of a sea- 
god to his face, he heard for the first 
time a faint chorus of young girls’ 
voices joining in a chant, and the 
words that were repeated over and 
over again were, ‘ Alas, and alas 
for Meredith !’ 

It was in vain, meanwhile, that 
the Viscountess tried to find out 
the spot where he lived. No one 
knew him, and she began to think 
that she had been deceived. How- 
ever, she was giad to find herself in 
Wales once more, and she soon ga- 
thered round her the influence of the 
county ; and the lamentations for the 
lost heir were again renewed by high 
and low, for all refused to believe 
him dead. He would return,—yes, 
he would return: like the Arthur of 
the Round Table, he would return! 
That vague belief in the return of a 
heroic spirit in the body has per- 
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vaded all lands. The men of Rutli 
sleep in their cave, biding their time ; 
the Mexican Montezuma is still re- 
proached for his tardy awakening ; 
and the poor Indian for ages has 
knelt to the setting sun, and told his 

od, in mournful reproval, that their 
and has not returned to his expect- 


ing people. 

mit was in the spring of the follow- 
ing year that a great meeting was 
held on the first Sunday in May at 
the home of Gryffith. Numbers 
came over the hills to see the feats 
of strength, to hear the songs, and 
join in the good cheer of the festival. 
Gaspard was anxious to witness the 
entertainment, for he left no oppor- 
tunity unimproved which might lead 
him to detect the truth of his father’s 
history. He liad become a great 
favourite among the people for his 
gentle and active kindness and bene- 
volence, and Gryffith treated him 
with the familiarity of an old friend, 
little thinking that the accounts he 
cast up for him were, in fact, destined 
for his own, or rather his father’s 
purse, at last. 

This festival was to be peculiarly 
splendid, for it was to be attended 
by several characters distinguished 
for their talent and poetic powers. 
The most celebrated bard of the 
time, who from his enchanting and 
imaginative powers had acquired the 
name of Gwydion ap Don, was to be 
at the rendezvous, and he was to re- 
cite a chant he had composed and set 
to music on the subject of the loss 
of Lord Meredith. ‘This celebrated 
man was to come accompanied by 
others, who were to perform an in- 
terlude on some popular subject ; 
and on the ‘ nosweithian canu’— the 
Saturday singing-night — these per- 
formances were to take place. 

Numbers of the peasantry arrived 
by break of day. They came troop- 
ing over the dewy hills; the lark 
was up in the sky, and the morning 
rose glowing over the mountains as 
band after band of country people 
appeared on the paths leading from 
Gauntry and Caerglynn. 

At noon, a company of players 
proceeded to set up their stage. ‘These 
primitive children of Thespis required 
not many preparations, and a wide 
circle of spectators soon gathered 
round the spot of their exhibition. 

Meredith sat near a pretty girl in 
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a hat and blue riding-dress. She 
had ridden from Caerglynn that day, 
and had much to tell of the Vis- 
countess and Mr. Powyss. Mr. 
Powyss was the object that divided 
ublic attention with the dowager. 

e was one of the most earnest and 
impressive of the Methodist teachers. 
He had acquired a great and a saving 
influence, as some said, on the minds 
of the people ; and this influence he 
exerted to try and put down the wild 
superstition of the people, who still 
clung fondly to the romantic cus- 
toms of their forefathers, and from 
whose character it was almost im 
sible to eradicate the love of national 
amusements. 

Gaspard had felt for many months 
the full weight of these objections 
to the continuance of the sports of 
Sunday, and the lax discipline of 
the people consequent thereon ; but 
in his heart he loved the ways of the 
olden times, the seraph tongue of 
tradition had a strong spell for a 
mind like his, and he loved to lose 
the sense of the present in the pic- 
turesque and romantic past. Before 
the interlude began he cast his eyes 
round on the purple hills, the blue 
and silver sea,the white land of the 
bay kissed by the delicate lips of 
tiny waves on that day of still sun- 
shine, and on the motley crowd 
assembled to see the play, whose title 
was written on a black board, in 
letters of red and white chalk,—‘ The 
Return of Glyn Meredith.’ As 
Gaspard heard the words repeated 
in clear tones by a voice at his side, 
he looked round and saw, not far 
from the speaker, a form and face 
which at once fixed his attention as 
being the most repulsive he had ever 
beheld in his life. It was the figure 
of a man in the prime of life—stout, 
strong, with brilliant hair, eyes, and 
teeth, but in whose countenance 
could be traced the idiotic malice of 
a low and detestable nature. He 
was dressed in a style common at the 
time, but in his hat he had stuck a 
plume taken from a peacock’s tail, 
and with the gravity of a sane man 
of fashion he sat eyeing the prepa- 
rations for the play, and now and 
then gibbering and moaning as if 
unable to speak. Gaspard saw that 
he was deaf and dumb when Gryffith 
addressed him by signs, and on find- 
ing that he lived near Gauntry, he 
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determined to approach him, and 
endeavour to gain some information 
from him if possible. He found, 
however, that there was no vacant 
space near the object of his curiosity ; 
and, indeed, he was soon completely 
occupied ones - watching the 
proceedings of the dramatic company 
before him. The piece was divided 
into two parts, and the first of these 
represented the disappearance of the 
oung heir. A boy dressed in a 
lady's powdered wig, and a sacque of 
faded velvet, with tawdry trimmings, 
took the part of the mother. Gwy- 
dion ap Don took that of the young 
heir, and the play opened with a 
scene in which she tried in vain to 
revent his going to the hunt, and in 
fis reply he described in glowing 
terms the pleasures of the chase. 
He bade her farewell, and a new 
actor came on the stage. This was 
the cruel Heir of Gauntry, who 
persuaded him by flattery and _ 
tended fondness to accompany him 
to a remote valley; and Gaspard 
was surprised to find how the coarse 
scene became gradually a perfect 
illusion, from the truthful perform- 
ance of the principal player. The 
brilliant joyousness of the young 
man’s countenance was in itself a 
icturesque pleasure to look on, and 
d, as the second act com- 
menced, was surprised to feel his 
heart beating with anxiety, fear, and 
growing sympathy. As he cast his 
eyes round he saw the face of his 
pretty little neighbour beaming with 
a like desire to see the conclusion, 
and further on he saw the wild 
countenance and flaming eyes of the 
deaf and dumb man he had noticed 
before. The play proceeded, and 
the two actors appeared. They sat 
down together, and the younger of 
the two began to speak of the 
chances of the hunt, and of the day’s 
sport. His heart seemed overflowing 
with pleasure and kindly feeling, but 
the eyes of Gaspard were fixed on 
the other performer. His blood ran 
cold as he saw the assassin preparing 
to strike his unsuspecting companion. 
The vision seemed to change into a 
horrible reality! Cold drops of 
horror and anguish stood on his 
brow, and when at last the murderer 
sprung at his victim’s throat, Mere- 
dith started trembling from his seat. 
As he did so he heard at his side a 
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scream of insane excitement, and he 
saw the dumb man in a state of 
delirium, flinging up his arms in the 
air, venting himself in inarticulate 
yells; and as the struggle pro- 
ceeded, louder and louder became 
the screams of Llewellyn, which 
were drowned, however, in the loud 
and vehement applause that followed 
the fall of Lord Meredith. The beauty 
and truth of the performance no man 
could see unmoved, and the trial of 
strength had taken the tone of a 
match of wrestlers, a sight pecu- 
liarly agreeable to the rude audience 
around. When this scene was over, 
Llewellyn sunk down listless on the 
ground and appeared exhausted, for 
he rose no more until the play was 
over. 

The third part gave full scope to 
the musical powers of the Welsh 
minstrel. He was supposed to be 
incarcerated for twenty-five years 
(unity was disregarded), and the 
piece concluded with his return, and 
the heir appearing at his castle-gate 
in the disguise of a humble harper, 
and into this portion of his part the 

rformer threw all the ic pathos 
of his bardic nature. santa 

The clear enunciation of every 
word, the change from the mournful 
to the tender, and the rise into the 
high, clear triumph of victorious 
return, filled the heart of Gaspard 
with rapture and admiration. He 
shed tears of pleasure, and he ap- 
plied the words of Hope to himself 
as a good omen. He turned to look 
on the face of the dumb man, but he 
had disappeared suddenly. 

The evening had concluded with a 
late revel, and Meredith left the 
excited and drinking crowd at a late 
hour to wander for a time on the 
cool shore, whence he could hear the 
voice of singing softened by distance 
into romantic sadness and sweetness, 
and beneath a clear and starlit sky 
he remained for more than an hour, 
so pleasant was the place and the 
air. It was rather late before Gas- 
pard rose next morning, for he had 
been exhausted by the feelings of the 
preceding day. When he looked 
out he found numerous groups of 
the peasantry scattered on the green 
in front of Gryffith’s house, many 
of them standing round booths where 
ale and cakes and other refreshments 
were offered for sale. At noon the 
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~~ were to begin, and the day, 
eprived of its sanctity, was to be 
entirely spent in recreations of a ruder 
sort than had taken place on the 
previous one. The spot chosen for 
the assemblage of the wrestlers was a 
meadow considerably to the right of 
Gryffith’s house, and hidden by a 
slight rising that was well wooded to 
the very top. When the crowd 
made their way thither at the ap- 
pointed hour, their surprise was 
great to find that another party had 
anticipated their arrival, and as they 
came in view of their rendezvous a 
chorus of men’s voices came swelling 
on the wind, and the sacred and 
solemn measure proclaimed at once 
the nature of the meeting; if, in- 
deed, many had not instantly recog- 
nized, in the figure standing erect on 
a green bank to the right, the per- 
son of Powyss, the Methodist field- 
preacher. Gryffith had often pro- 
claimed that he would tear him limb 
from limb if he ever ventured to 
interfere with his pleasure, and with 
@ flushed face and flaming eyes he 
now sprang forward to the edge of 
the circle of worshippers that sur- 
rounded the preacher. 

‘Come down! Leave the place, 
vou scoundrel, you hypocrite !’ 

But Powyss shook his head, and 
slowly raising his small black Testa- 
ment in his right hand above his 
head, he replied, in a clear, strong 
voice,— 

‘Yea, woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel !" 

‘I give you five minutes to con- 
sider whether you will go or not,’ 
— Gryffith, clenching his mighty 


Powyss continued to sing—firm as 
a martyr at the stake—with a saintly 
composure and admirable presence of 


mind. At last the psalm ceased. 
He lifted up his head to pray, and as 
the first word trembled on his 
tongue, Gryffith flew at him with a 
howl of rage, followed by the men, 
young and old, of his party—women 
and children rushed screaming from 
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the scene. Powyss fled from an 
unequal combat, and Gaspard watched 
with grief and shame the disgraceful 
chase that spread over fields and 
hills, headed by the infuriated 
Gryffith, whose stout limbs bore 
him swiftly on the track of the 
flying Methodists. The long -che- 
rished hatred of years found its vent 
on that unfortunate day, and Gas- 
pard, unable to assist the oppressed, 
sat down on a bank to wait the 
return of the pursuers. He had 
seen the dumb Llewellyn rush fore- 
most to the chase like a wild horse to 
the prairie. His blood was lit up 
with animal rage, and he had 
bounded on over every obstacle 
until Meredith saw him ahead, even 
of Gryffith, gaining fast on Powyss 
and his friends, and throwing stones 
that he picked up hurriedly as he 
ran. The savage nature leapt forth 
from the restraint imposed on it, and 
never did Indian war-whoop sound 
more cruelly in the ears of an ad- 
versary than did the inarticulate 
yell of the dumb Llewellyn on the 
defenceless victim of his idiotic fury. 

Gaspard watched till he lost sight 
and sound of the rioters, and when 
they returned crimson and streaming 
with perspiration, Llewellyn was not 
with them, and Gaspard found on 
inquiry that no one could give any 
account of him. He had not been 
missed till they reached Gryffith’s 
house, and once there there were 
too many things to talk about, and 
Llewellyn was forgotten. 

Gwydion ap Don deserved his 
name that night, for he sang the 
legend of Ossian and Saint Patrick, 
and the sound of the harp and the 
song and laugh filled the star-lit 
hours of that soft May night with a 
brilliant and romantic pleasure. 

‘Bright lies Meyronidd on the 
breast of Cambria, as a precious 
jewel on the bosom of a prince’s 
bride. Land of the fifteen tribes, 
thou speakest with the voice of the 
silver harp of Taliessin.’ 


CHAPTER THE LAsT. 


The merry- meeting of Gryffith 
derived, for the time only, an ad- 
ditional splendour from the tumul- 
tuous proceedings which had accom- 
panied its progress. ‘The champions 
of the old national cause were, of 


course, as warmly applauded by 
some as they were loudly blamed by 
others. The heart and fancy of 
Gaspard were divided on the point. 
The convictions of the former led 
him to disapprove of the wild and 
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riotous way in which Gryffith had 
attacked the Methodist and his train 
of followers, while the frank and 
joyous voice of the latter forced him 
to listen to the last echoes of the 
weird song of primitive romance. - 
Gaspard was living on the outer 
- of that space of time which was 
still unconsciously coloured with the 
strong and brilliant tints of early 
days. There had been then no pic- 
turesque revivals of old customs; no 
feudal masquerading, no gothic pig- 
styes ana uncomfortable medieval 
chairs had yet made their appear- 
ance; what was still preserved of 
ancient days had been clung to, not 
rummaged out and picked up like 
an old dusky button stitched on a 
gay new garment. Gaspard, how- 
ever, felt in his heart that regretful 
love of the past that is the loveliest 
tint in the poetic character. A song, 
a custom, an old building, a book, 
a tree, were sanctified to him by the 
human sympathies that had found 
their centres there; and as he lis- 
tened to the legends, the lyrics, and 
the ballads of the favourite minstrels, 
his busy fancy gathered around him 
the ‘long-ago faces’ of the grey 
fathers of Cambria listening to the 
cunning player on the cwth—a music 
for ever extinct, O reader! since it 
hath been superseded by the fiddle. 
Among the household of Gryf- 
fith, which consisted of his wife, two 
es. and one son, Gaspard’s 
pupil, there lived an old maiden 
sister of Owen, with whom Mere- 
dith had had little intercourse until 
he had made himself acquainted with 
Welsh, for she spake no English, 
and Gaspard had surprised ever 
one by the rapid manner in which 
he had acquired the pronunciation 
of the most difficult words in the 
language. Then he used often to 
sit and chat with old Rebecca, and 
they might have made a fitting illus- 
tration of Light and Darkness when 
Meredith sat listening with his bright 
and mirthful eyes, and brilliant, in- 
telligent face, turned towards the 
dark, passionless countenance and 
le orbs of the witch-browed 'Becca. 
he told him wondrous tales of the 
‘knockers’ in the mines where her 
father had worked as a young man. 
She told him of the old, dusky 
houses in remote districts, where un- 
fair deaths had taken place years 
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before; of the mystic powers pos- 
sessed by some of her countrymen ; 
and of the dealers in snake-gems and 
fairy crystals. She told him that 
the possessors of these last-named 
treasures, by holding them in the 
palm of the hand for a certain length 
of time, were enabled to behold 
therein the place in which a miss- 
ing thing or person was concealed. 
*How ?’ cri Meredith, suddenly 
seized with a superstitious belief in 
the mystery. She repeated the 
same story, and Meredith asked if 
she knew the means whereby he 
might procure one of these inesti- 
mable gems. She told him then 
that the wise men had retired from 
public view for fifty years at least, 
but that she did know of the retreat 
of one much consulted, she believed, 
by the few to whom he had revealed 
himself; and on pressing her closely, 
Gaspard discovered the name and re- 
sidence of the Welsh Nostradamus. 

A desire gradually strengthened 
in Gaspard’s mind from that day to 
visit and consult the Seer of Eiderion, 
and having ascertained the road that 
would lead him to his retreat, Mere- 
dith asked for a few days’ leave of 
absence ; and this having been readily 
granted, he left Gryffith’s house on a 
fine morning in July, mounted on a 
strong pony lent by his friend and 
employer to help him on his way. 

Meredith felt his heart rise and 
swell with pleasurable excitement as 
he set forth at a round trot on the 
back of the faithful Cynfyn. It was 
longsince he had felt so free from care, 
and as he wound his way over the 
solitary hills of Merioneth, and felt 
the breath of that mountain nymph, 
sweet Liberty, fan his brow with an 
unwonted freshness, he prayed fer- 
vently for the hour to come when he 
might drop the mask, proclaim his 
father’s innocence, and efface the 
blot of guilt from the scutcheon of 
Glyn Meredith. 

Gaspard had taken a small store of 
money with him, for he was to sleep 
two nights away from home, and it 
might be more if he felt disposed to 
explore a larger tract of country. 
He meant to find, if possible, in the 
village inn of Eiderion, a bed for 
himself and a stall for Cynfyn; and 
as travellers were rare birds then in 
North Wales, he anticipated no diffi- 
culty in doing so. 
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passed through the lone- 
liest haunts of Merioneth on his way 
to Eiderion. His horse, accustomed 
to the mountain - paths, travelled 
with sure and nimble feet through 
the rocky passes, and about an hour 
before noon Meredith saw before him 
the majestic head of Cader - Idris 
rising from the margin of the lovely 
lake of Talyllyn. The day was hea- 
venly clear and sweet, the sunny 
face of the hoary mountain seemed 
to smile on him, and tell him of a 
rarer pleasure to be found alone in 
the regions of the eagle and the 
cloud. Meredith felt strongly 
tempted to ascend at least part of 
the ~~ and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation he turned his horse’s head to 
the hill, and determined to scale 
Cader-Idris. 

As he pursued his road, and ap- 

eye more nearly to the rugged 

reast of the mountain monarch, 
Meredith felt that mass of stone and 
earth assume in his eyes the dignity 
and individuality of a living being. 
It was no longer one of a chain of 
hills. Cader-Idris was to him asa 
solitary sovereign with a crown of 
stars, and when he seated himself on 
the warm grass of the mountain 
breast he felt as if here, in such a 
place, he would like to give up his 
breath, close- pressed to the honest 
heart of comely Mother Nature, 
with the sun on his eyelids and her 
breath on his lips. 

Gaspard pursued his way until he 
reached a green platform beneath 
the crest of the height, and with a 
hot and crimson face he paused, took 
off his hat and cravat to cool himself, 
and looked on the hills and valleys 
spread out like a map at his feet. 
Cardigan Bay looked like a blue 
drop in the distance below; north, 
south, and east, extended a vast pro- 
cession of hills and mountains, from 
Beth-Gelert and Snowdon on one 
side to the dark heights of Plin- 
limmon on another. Rivers were 
winding like silver veins through 
the plain, and Gaspard murmured 
again to himself the words,—‘ Bright 
lies Meyronidd on the breast of Cam- 
bria, as a precious jewel on the bosom 
of a prince’s bride.’ 

It was late when Meredith de- 
seended the rocky sides of the 
mountain, much later than he had 
intended ; he had become fatigued, 
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and the shiverings of an incipient 
rheumatism began to make them- 
selves felt. Gaspard hurried on to 
reach the village where he was to 
sleep, but long before he came in 
sight of a hamlet the sun had set 
over the sea, the twilight closed her 
dewy eyes, and Gaspard was fairl 
benighted. He began to feel both iN 
and tired. He reproached himself 
for having attempted such an ardu- 
ous undertaking as the ascent of the 
mountain, and it was with extreme 
thankfulness that he at last saw 
lights glimmering in the small win- 
dows of some house half-concealed ip 
a coppice that bounded the path in 
which he was riding. 

Cynfyn was guided to the door with 
little difficulty, and Meredith knocked 
for admittance. He had to repeat 
the summons twice, and at last a 
cautious hand opened the window 
near the entrance, and a man’s voice 
inquired who he was, and what he 
wanted. Gaspard’s reply seemed to 
reassure the inquirer, and a moment 
after he was admitted into the cot- 
tage. He saw before him a man of 
fifty, in a dressing-gown and slippers ; 
long white hair escaped from beneath 
a black silk cap, and in the pale fea- 
tures and thoughtful eyes Gaspard 
recognized the face of Powyss the 

reacher. He did not make himself 

nown, however, and the hospitality 
of the Welshman did not wait for 
more preliminaries ; but he was im+ 
mediately invited to seat himself, 
while Powyss went to hurry on his 
clothes, and go and see about food 
for him and shelter for his horse. 
Both were procured. In half-an- 
hour Meredith sat beside a small, 
bright fire, with some warm drink at 
his elbow, for he still shivered, and 
the night air was chilly with the rain 
that fell about midnight. He had 
introduced himself as Evans, and 
Powyss asked no more questions, 
but continued to converse kindly and 
freely with his young guest. ‘There 
are some beings who seem to have 
the power of instantaneously awa- 
kening and retaining a confidence 
accorded to them often by compa- 
rative strangers. Powyss was one of 
these. Before they parted that night 
Meredith had almost confessed his 
name and the wild errand on which 
he was bound. He went to bed, 
however, with his secret still undis- 
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closed, and Powyss retired to his 
rest thinking that so choice a vessel 
ought to contain the grace of the 
chosen of the Lord, so singularly 
was he struck with the simple and 
intelligent manners, and the remark- 
able beauty and elegance, of the 
young stranger thus unexpectedly 
thrown on his hospitality. Before 
he slept Powyss put up a prayer to 
the Almighty for the well-being, 
temporal and eternal, of his guest. 
‘ He is a Timothy, or I am mistaken. 
Surely he is a Timothy,’ he mur- 
mured to himself as he laid him 
down to a slumber filled with visions 
of godly peace and harmony. 

aspard, meanwhile, tossed, tum- 
bled, and tried every corner of his 
small couch in vain. He could not 
sleep, nor even rest. Fever was in 
his veins, pain in his limbs. His 
head was throbbing wildly when 
dawn broke over the mountains, and 
when Powyss knocked at his door 
late in the morning, poor Meredith 
was unable to reply to his inquiries. 
Fortunately, Powyss was a leech as 
well as a priest. He applied the best 
remedies. He devoted himself for 
the two following days to his sick 
guest, and on the third Meredith was 
better; so much better as to sit up, 
though very much weakened by the 
enfeebling attack of fever from which 
he had suffered. 

Illness on one side and affectionate 
care on the other break down the 
chill barriers of conventional life at 
once in some cases, and it was so with 
Meredith and his host. In Powyss 
he found an energetic and enthu- 
siastic mind, brimming with the same 
poetic feeling that filled his own, but 
a mind on which religion had looked 
until the mirror reflected no other 
image. Powyss was one of those 
who have the dramatic feeling en- 
tirely separated from the theatrical. 
In him the dramatic principle had 
assumed the pure sense, wrought to 
intensity, of the sublime contrast 
offered by moral good and evil. He 
saw it as Milton did, in its most gi- 
gantic proportions in Holy Scripture. 
Life to him was a real drama in 
which he took a part for all eternity, 
not a stage on which to perform pic- 
turesque passages for intellectual 
excitement. He abhorred the moral 
evil attached to the rude and semi- 
barbarous manners and diversions of 
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the olden time, as relics of heathen 
and depraving recollections. His 
earnest wish was to efface all traces 
of the antique mummeries as essen- 
tially anti-Christian, and in the 
course of conversation with Meredith 
this desire came out very strongly. 

Gaspard listened, half - convinced 
against his will, but still frankly 
owning he wished to steer a middle 
course between crushing the poetic 
romance attached to the followers of 
the national party, and encouraging 
too unreservedly the extravagant 
worship of the Gwydion ap Don of 
Wales—the god of wild enchantment 
and unbridled fancies. Powyss rose 
and stood before Meredith while he 
spoke, looking on him with a kind- 
ling and darkening eye,— 

* What, young man! you would 
forsake the faith once delivered to 
the saints! ‘The primitive fathers 
laid no incense on the altars of the 
idol deities of Greece and Rome. 
There was no whining there after 
ideal luxuries. Poetry was bound to 
the very horns of the altar in those 
holy and happy days ofa pure creed. 
The wild horn of Fancy blew in vain 
to attract the sober followers of the 
ascended Christ. His foot - prints 
were still impressed on the earth, 
now they are well-nigh effaced. I 
will lift up my voice through the 
length and breadth of the land, till the 
voices of the ungodly and heathens 
shall be silenced beneath that of the 
gospel of light and grace.’ 

Meredith could not but feel impres- 
sed by the earnest and fervent spirit 
that so chivalrously defended the 
truth as Powyss viewed it. He became 
more and more attracted by the pious 
and enthusiastic preacher of right- 
eousness; and that day he confessed 
to him his name and parentage, the 
history of his family, and the inten- 
tion with which he had left Gryffith’s 
house. Powyss, with tears in his 
eyes, listened to his story, and then 
implored him to desist from the pur- 
suit of forbidden knowledge. 

‘But you confess that this man is 
an impostor,’ said Meredith. ‘Then 
what harm can arise from my visit- 
ing him?’ 

‘Much to yourself, young friend,’ 
replied Powyss. ‘I believe the sor- 
cerer to be hateful in the eyes of 
God for his assumed power ; and be- 
sides, I tell you, that though I deny 
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the reality of magic generally speak- 
ing, yet there are dark and terri- 
ble secrets in our nature, into which 
the eye of man may not look with 
impunity. Where Christian light is 
not, it may be that another and more 
mysterious illlumination is permit- 
ted, I will not say, granted.’ 

‘ And you allow that light of truth 
to be wanting here ?” 

‘I do, said Powyss ; ‘and, there- 
fore, I believe that powers superior 
to those of other men are granted to 
some. But woe, woe to the Christ- 
jan disciple who touches such un- 
hallowed means!’ 

‘But my history requires some 
miraculous means to clear it up,’ 
said Gaspard. 

‘Just so,’ replied Powyss. ‘But 
there are miracles without magic.’ 

* Not now,’ said Meredith, thought- 


“— 

‘Not now!’ cried Powyss. ‘Oh, 
ignorant and faithless! I tell you 
that no day passes without the mi- 
raculous interposition of a Power 
that the cold-hearted veil under the 
vague name of Providence. At this 
instant, young man, He, most glo- 
rious in personality, watches over 
thee, to bless thee and to do thee 
good. Return to the place whence 
thou camest, and, as thy fathers have 
said in the olden times thou lovest 
so well,—‘ Do well and doubt not.’’ 

‘I will!’ replied Gaspard, fer- 
vently. And from his mind he re- 
moved all inclination to the super- 
stitious folly that he had once so 
eagerly sought for. The next day 
he returned home. He spoke to no 
one of Powyss; but the memory of 
the good man’s quiet home in the 
mountains lay in his heart, influen- 
cing all his thoughts, words, and 
deeds, as garments assume the rare 
and costly seent of the precious per- 
fume of the golden East when the 
small vial lies for a short space in 
their vicinity. 

Powyss was not, however, left 
without an object for his immediate 
care. For many weeks he had been 
engaged in a labour of love, to him 
most interesting and attractive. The 
day that he had been pursued by the 
mob of rioters, he had escaped un- 
hurt until he had nearly reached the 
gate of a friendly house. Just be- 
fore he arrived at the threshold, a 
stone, flung by the leader of the 
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pursuers, struck him on the shoul- 
der; he staggered, but did not fall. 
A strong arm instantly threw back 
that stone before he could prevent 
it; and the man who had thrown it 
fell senseless on the ground, as his 
own missile, with a surer aim, dealt 
him a furious blow on the temple. 
When Powyss looked back, he saw 
no one but the form of the dumb 
man of Gauntry lying bleeding and 
motionless at his feet. He went back 
to the spot, he heard no sound but 
the retreating voices of the exhausted 
mob returning to Gryffith’s house; 
and Powyss, with the help of another 
man, carried Llewellyn into the cot- 
tage where he had himself meant to 
take refuge. There Llewellyn had 
been kept for four-and-twenty hours, 
until a messenger was sent for his 
mother. He had been recognized by 
the proprietor of the cottage as the 
idiot son of the widow. She came 
without loss of time, and wished at 
first to remove him to her home. 
This was, however, impossible ; and 
she had to submit him to the care of 
Powyss. Gold and silver had he 
none, but he gave what was more 
valuable than either—the sympa- 
thizing interest of an acute and be- 
nevolent mind. He had been alwa 
inclined to direct his attention to the 
state of the deaf and dumb, which 
was at that time, and in that part 
of the country, deplorable indeed. 
Powyss cheerfully undertook the 
charge of the sick man; and the 
mother, repugnant as she had been 
at first to his interference, gradually 
became convinced of his disinterested 
goodness of heart, and not many 
weeks had elapsed when she began 
to see a dawn of greater intelligence 
arising in the being of her idiot son. 
Hitherto he had had no sense of 
religion—it had been considered im- 
practicable to teach him anything 
connected with the subject; and he 
was in mind, as well as appearance, 
almost an idiotic savage. With a 
patience beautiful and enduring in 
the greatest degree, Powyss, during 
many months, devoted himself — 
cially to watching the effect of his 
gentle but firm system of instruction 
on the once intractable Llewellyn, 
for as years had passed away his 
temper and his unruly passions had 
made him a terror to many in the 
neighbourhood, though no one had 
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ever attempted to get him placed in 
confinement, as asylums and hospi- 
tals were few and far between in 
North Wales - those times. 

By degrees Powyss began to reap 
the sew but =e reward of his 
labours. When some of his more 
active followers recommended a wider 
field for his efforts, and appeared to 
doubt the prudence of bestowing so 
much valuable time and care on so 
insignificant an object, he replied,— 

‘The meanest i is sufficient for 
my work, for there is the precious 
jewel of immortality to polish agai 
the day that shall try all men’s la- 
bour.’ 

It would take a volume to describe 
minutely the means by which Powyss 
distinguished between the infirmities 
attached to loss of speech and hear- 
ing, and those of the weak mind. It 
would take longer to tell precisely 
how the faithful teacher contrived 
to reach the conscience—a long dor- 
mant faculty in the breast of Lle- 
wellyn—ifindeed it had ever existed. 
How he gradually built up in that 


soul the idea of power almighty and 
invisible, of goodness, of love, and 
justice, and truth, and of the living 


centre of these glorious attributes in 
the Person of God. Not that he 
could be said to have given Lle- 
wellyn much more than a child's 
view of right and wrong, and the 
Power and Majesty of the Creator; 
but this was attained, and it was one 
of the happiest moments of the good 
man’s life when he first saw dis- 
tinctly the idea of making amends 
for a fault by penitence and submis- 
sion become apparent in the face 
and actions of the widow's son. It 
was one day when Powyss had told 
him by signs, and by words written 
on a plate in large round letters, 
that he was not to join a party who 
were shooting on the neighbouring 
hills; but Llewellyn, unable to resist 
the temptation, had fled away to the 
mountains, and followed with his 
old alacrity the steps of the ‘men 
of blood,’ as Powyss privately called 
all sportsmen. Llewellyn returned 
late in the afternoon with a hare 
and some birds, and, rushing into 
the room, laid the bloody spoils at 
the feet of Powyss. The master 
drew back, and expressed disgust as 
he pointed to the prey, and by signs 
intimated his heavy displeasure and 
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grief, for he had suspected the poach- 
ing pny ie of his “ The 
dumb man hung down his head, like 
a chidden child; and, strange as it 
may seem, the memory ofa deed, not 
forgotten, but only smothered, arose 
as in a vivid dream on the spirit of 
Llewellyn. The twisted threads of 
distracted thoughts, half defined 
through the mist of a cloudy intel- 
lect, began then to form a web on 
which the past painted itself in griev- 
ous and overpowering colours, and 
heavy was the horror that sat on 
the heart of the afflicted man. His 
mind had gradually risen from an 
apparently idiotic to a half-childish 
state, that was at times almost more 
piteous to behold, as with this im- 
rovement came also the overwhelm- 
ing sense of miserable helplessness; 
and in this increasing distress Powyss 
rejoiced, while he — sympathized 
at the same time with the sufferer. 
It was in the same year that the 
Viscountess, as has been said, estab- 
lished herself at Caerglynn. Her 
mind had become, some thought, 
quite unsettled. She spoke now of 
nothing but the treachery of Mere- 
dith, and the return of her son. She 
had assembled around her, so to 
speak, a small court of the gentry 
and middling classes of Merioneth, 
and to those who are acquainted 
with the wild superstition prevalent 
in that part of the kingdom within 
the last hundred years, it will not 
appear wonderful that the most ex- 
travagant sayings and doings took 
place under the influence of a rich, 
powerful, and violent woman, supe- 
rior in birth and education to most 
of those around her. In a book of 
Welsh antiquities there is a curious 
letter to be found, addressed by Sir 
John Pryse, in the year 1748, to the 
sorceress Bridget Bostock, in which 
he implores her to exert her mira- 
culous power to restore his beloved 
wife, ‘ Dame Eleanor Pryse,’ to her 
bereaved family, by raising her from 
the dead. This strange but authentic 
document concludes thus :— 


If your personal attendance appear to 
you necessary, I will send my coach and 
six, with proper servants, to wait on you 
thither, wherever you are pleased to ap- 
point. Recompense of any kind that 
you could propose shall be made, but I 
wish the bare mention of it be not offen- 
sive to God and you. 
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It was in those times of ample 
belief that the Viscountess had lived 
in the home of her early-marricd 
life, and she imbibed the leading 
characteristics of the Welsh disposi- 
tion, to a degree that made her 
readily listen to the vague, wild 
tongues of the imaginative and su- 

rstitious people that surrounded 

er. 

In a remote district of the county 
of Merioneth stands the picturesque 
village of LEiderion. fty hills 
shelter the happy valley in which 
it lies, and precipitous paths lead 
from the rich plain up to the stern 
and sterile rs where, beside 
the roaring fall of a wide, blue 
mountain-stream, stands the Rock of 
the Arrow, one of the ancient hunt- 
ing rendezvous of olden times. To 
the right of the grey front was once 
perched a small cottage, a sunshiny 
eyrie in the summer, but a gloomy 
and terror-striking home to dwell in 
during the pale days and black nights 
of winter. In that solitary hut dwelt 
a man known by the name of the 
Wise One of Eiderion. How far 
he believed in himself it is not now 
our business to inquire, but there are 
country legends that still bear wit- 
ness to the belief of others in his 
powers. It was on a day in early 
spring that a lady, attended by a boy 
from the village as a guide, toiled up 
the steep and painful ascent to the 
cottage of Anwyl, and stood before 
the door. It was opened by the 
master himself, on whom the village 
lad looked with evident fear and re- 
spect. The lady placed a piece of 
gold in his hand, and made a sign to 

er guide to withdraw. ‘Taffy con- 
tentedly seated himself on a green 
bank, and for an hour listened, with 
great apparent complacency, to the 
wild voice of the water coursing over 
its rugged channel. 

The lady entered the cottage, and 
found herself in a room of low roof, 
with very little light, but the con- 
tents of which she was permitted to 
examine by the blaze ofa fire of peat 
and fagot. The man cast his eyes 
over her rich dress, and then, fixing 
them on her pale, worn face, he 
said,— 

‘You seek for nineteen years in 
vain. 

‘How?’ she said, returning his 
fixed look. * For whom ?’ 
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Anwyl shook his head, with a 
half-smile, and cast his eyes round 
the room. On all sides were hung 
offerings, said to be made in gratitude 
for wonderful cures, and prophetic 
warnings, and magical discoveries. 
With a slight hazel wand that he 
held in his hand he pointed to a cup 
of silver bearing his name, and hav- 
ing attracted the attention of his 
visitor to it, he told her of the ma- 
gical power possessed by his fore- 
fathers, inherited by himself alone,— 
the power of detecting where water 
lay beneath the bosom of the earth. 
He described the manner in which 
he went forth with a hazel wand in 
his hand,—how, when the switch 
bent down to the ground of its own 
mystical will, one might be sure that 
beneath that spot water would be 
found in abundance. This cup had 
been presented to him by a rich pro- 
‘ate in Montgomeryshire, whither 

e had gone on purpose to divine and 
cure sicknesses of long standing. He 
told the lady that he had discovered 
that a thin wand made of a certain 
metal enabled his power to come 
forth much more strongly, but that 
when his hand was gloved the super- 
natural essence refused to act in the 
usual way. He bade her examine 
the walls, on which hung boards 
covered with butterflies and insects 
of all kinds, dried toads, tadpoles, 
frogs, beetles of all hues, birds and 
fish, grass, flowers, sea- weed, and 
shells more or less valuable. 

Lady Meredith, after contemplating 
awhile this strange confusion, at last 
demanded the sight of the crystals of 
which she had heard so much. 
Anwyl stooped and opened a box, 
and from thence he took a black 
velvet bag, owt of which he drew 
with care one pure and perfect crys- 
tal of a tolerable size. He held it in 
his hand, and remained silent for a 
moment or two as if engaged in 
thought. Then he lifted his eyes to 
hers, and inquired the age of the 
person in whose behalf she had come 
to inquire. 

* Just forty.’ 

‘ Name his birth-place, his birth- 
day, and birth-hour. 

* The eleventh of October, at mid- 
night, at Gauntry Castle.’ 

The seer bowed, and seating him- 


_ self on a lowchair he laid his elbows 


on his knees, let his head sink low 
Z 
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on his breast, and appeared to con- 
template with intense eagerness the 
crystal in the palm of his left hand. 

* I wish - old = gy wish 

possess it!’ said the , impa- 
. ‘There, I shall son bor 7 

Anwy] raised his head and replied, 

* This cannot be, but in very rare 
instances. I know not if you possess 
the power to see.’ 

‘Try me!’ she replied. 

The crystal was laid in her hand, 
and she began the same earnest con- 
templation of its surface. 

‘I must warn you,’ said Anwy]l, 
‘that when you awake all recol- 
lection of your trance will be over. 
Therefore I shall, if, you desire it, 


write your replies to the inquiries I 
must make if you wish to preserve 
the information to be gained by my 
art.’ 


She signified her assent, and 
Anwyl produced an ink-horn, pen, 
and some coarse paper. 

When the lady left the cottage she 
carried the sheet in her bosom, on 
which were written, in hardly legible 
characters, the following vision. It 
is curious that the ele mentions 
herself in the third person as children 
frequently do, calling herself on those 
occasions ‘the sleeper.’ The ques- 
tions of Anwy] were left out :— 


The external world fades and recedes 
beneath the mists of a strange, sweet 
sleep! Divine lights rise around me, 
and an illumination of a lustrous delicacy 
fills all space. All the senses, hearing, 
seeing, and the rest, are lost and over- 
powered in the sensation of a new power 
of being before unknown. 

Ah! a triumphant glow fills the soul 
of the sleeper, for the space around is 
peopling with hosts of living and intel- 
ligent beings passing rapidly to and fro 
without noise, while without speech an 
intuitive knowledge of the desires, mean- 
ings, and characters, of each spreads 
itself through the intelligence of the 
dreamer. 

It is no longer by the eyes that I see— 
by the senses that I feel. All is under- 
stood by a sense far more sublime than 
any ever enjoyed before. What! is this 
as Eve was before she left God in the 
garden of the East ? 

Yes, I feel my will, my desire for ac- 
curate knowledge pass from me, and 
unite with a force that attracts me as the 

draws the needle. 
powerful intelligence is acted on 
by my fervent will! Lo! it reveals 
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itself gradually at my earnest desire. It 
shapes itself into a luminous and beau- 
tiful form. A serene sense of safety fills 
the soul of the sleeper. And we rise 
into space, and glide through the busy, 
shifting spirit world.’ 

The active influence of spiritual will 
passes to and fro from heaven to earth 
as the light wind blows over a face. 
Some are cool and healthy, some are 
hell-hot, some sweet as heathen Zephyr, 
some strong as the blasts that wreck and 
rive the stoutest ships. And there are 
contentions too! strong as the warfare 
of good against evil: but the sleeper 
passes on. Love and pity lead me, and 
a voice passes through my being that 
whispers, ‘ Thou art mine till the world 
burns,’ and the serene glory of an an- 
gelic watcher envelopes me. Guardian 
spirit, art thou with me now?—I will 
follow thee where thou wilt. 

A city! a city bythe sea! The smell 
of rich vegetation oppresses me! A 
mountain with fire in her prodigious 
breast —a cell! Ah! woe to me! is 
that a home for the only son of Meredith ? 
I hear a foreign tongue, such as they 
speak on the shores of a southern sea— 
a dark-browed stranger offers bread, and 
oil, and a small and miserable repast, to 
the prisoner! The voice of the prisoner 
is faint, and in its accents can no longer 
be traced the tones of his native land. 
My eyes grow dim with tears as I look 
on the wasted form of the one I came 
hither to seek. Why doth he not turn 
his eyes on mine, for my breath fans his 
cheek, and my arms almost enfold him as 
he lies there listless and without hope! 
Courage and peace to thy heart, pale 
prisoner. The hour of release is on the 
wing, and thou shalt tread again the halls 
that have not known thee for so long. 


Copies of this paper found their 
way into other hands. Some be- 
lieved, some doubted, some said that 
there was nothing wonderful in an 
elderly lady falling asleep beside a 
warm fire after a long pull up a high 
and difficult ascent ; and that, during 
that sleep, her man of the mountain 
might have written down whatever 
seemed to him good. These were 
the opinions of scoffers, and as such, 
were considered unworthy of any 
credit whatever, and the ‘ words of 
Anwyl, became known through the 
land. 

In the month of July, there ap- 
peared in the public prints of the 
time a p ph, headed, ‘ News 
from Palermo. This stated, that 
the lomg-missing Viscount was on 
his way home, his retreat having 
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been -at last discovered, and that the 
most extreme measures would be 
employed inst those who had 


connived at the plot, which had been 
but too successful for nineteen years 
and more. 

This news reached in due time 
the ears of Meredith and his son Vo 

~ 


It was the month of October, on 
the fourteenth day of the month, that 
Meredith and his daughter left their 
house in the Cathedral Close in a 
chaise and four, as the saintly chime 
of bells proclaimed the fourth hour 
after noon. Before they quitted the 
dusky room where they had eaten 
and drunk for twenty-seven years, 
the father brought from the sup- 
posed vacant cellar a small bottle of 
rare and costly wine. He had filled 
two small gilded glasses, such as one 
sees in old Dutch paintings, to the 
brim, and putting one in Ellinor’s 
hand, he said,— 

‘Drink, girl! to the health and 
happiness of the heir of Gauntry.’ 

* What! is he come?’ she cried. 

* He stands before you,’ he replied, 
as he drank the golden-coloured be- 
verage to the very dregs in his ear- 
nestness. Brave and rare must have 
been the draught, for he smiled with 
a flushed face as he handed his 
~o to the chariot. 

‘ They are gone—actually gone to 
Gauntry!’ cried a hundred voices 
that day in Salisbury. 

x * » * 

There was supper prepared for 
them by the solitary attendant and 
his wife who had been left in charge 
of the castle. They had done their 
best: a haunch of venison smoked 
on a wooden platter, and a bowl of 
vegetables flanked the table. The 
poe was under lock and key still, 

ut large bronze chandeliers . hung 
from the gilded roof of the banquet- 
ting-hall, in which some tallow can- 
dies had been hastily stuck, for stores 
had not yet found their way thither. 
In a week's time a long train of ser- 
vants filled the galleries of Gauntry ; 
and the wide wardrobes of shining 
oak were hung with rich dresses of 
velvet, and brocade, and flowered 
satin, and lappets, and ruffles of de- 
licious point, and Valenciennes beau- 
teous to behold; and on the lady’s 
dressing-table lay paint, powder, 
patches, and all the different imple- 
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ments used by beauties a hundred or 
ninety years ago, when no one left 
their ne as God had ae 

But Gaspard was still unforgiven. 
Case a Ventas to name him, 

ut, with a gesture of reviving iury, 
Meredith Tet fall the words,— 

* He suspected me.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied ; ‘ but you must 
forgive, father.’ 

* Never!’ Lord Meredith replied, 
with a return of his old energy into 
his grey eye. 

But Meredith himself appeared to 
be sinking into a state of mournful 
apathy. ‘The race was run, the goal 
was won, but the heir of Gauntry 
was now a pale, shivering, shrinking 
old man. He looked like one who 
felt that his work was done, and 
Ellinor saw his strength failing daily 
from the very hour of his arrival at 
his splendid inheritance. 

The month of October closed, and 
the red misty sun of November peered 
over the dim woods and bleak hills 
of Merioneth. A letter arrived in 
the second week of-the month, di- 
rected to Meredith by the haughty 
hand of the Viscountess. The epi- 
stle warned him that her son lived, 
—that he had returned,—changed, 
indeed, so much that few could have 
known him; but on the twentieth 
day of November he would arrive at 
Gauntry to take possession, when 
all intruders would be ejected by 
force. 

‘ Then,’ cried Meredith, throwing 
the letter into the fire that blazed at 
his feet, ‘ we will receive him in fit- 
ting style.’ 

Invitations were issued that day, 
written by Meredith himself in a 
crabbed and uncertain hand :— 

Mr. Glyn Meredith begs the pleasure 
of your company on thetwentieth-day of 
the month, to take part in the celebration 
of his return to Gauntry. 

mh on + * 

On the eighteenth there was a 
meeting held at Caer-Glyn. The 
Viscountess had offered a prize of a 
hundred guineas for the best poem 
that should be written in Welsh on 
the subject of her son’s return. From 
far and near came the best and the 
worst singers in Wales to appear as 
candidates for the glittering prize, 
but many felt inclined to despai 
when it became known that Gwydion 
ap Don was one of the competitors: 
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The Bardic meeting was to be held 
in a hall of the dowager’s mansion at 
Caer-Glyn. A numerous assembly 
of all ranks was to grace the saloon, 
and the judges were to be three in 
number,—a triumvirate chosen from 
among the gentry of Merioneth by 
the lady herself. 

The hall was lighted as the day 
closed in. A white chair, with gilded 
stripes and crimson cushion, was 
placed for the giver of the prize, 
which lay in a silken purse on the 
table before her. The minstrels are 
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met, the harps are harmonized, and 
as the first competitor rung a soft 
prelude on his instrument, the doors 
of the hall were thrown wide, and 
Meredith entered, followed by his 
daughter; and, after saluting the - 
Viscountess, they stood silent, as if to 
listen to the music about to begin. 
The dowager bridled her rage, and 
signed to the singers to proceed ; and 
the melody began with these words, 
still found on the tongues of the 
peasantry in that district :— 


No more the mansion of delight, the halls of Glyn are dark to-night 
No feast the midnight hour prolongs with fires, and lamps, and festive songs ; 
Its trembling bards afflicted shun the hall bereaved of minstrel’s son ; 
Its joyous visitants are fled, its hospitable fires are dead ; 
And all around, above, below, are sights, and sounds, and wails of woe. 
Alas! alas! for Meredidd, 
The lordliest son of Meyronidd. 


And the minstrel proceeded to de- 
scribe the jealous fury of the covet- 
ous heir, the plot for the abduction 
of his innocent rival, and to detail 
the manner in which it had been 
executed. 

And as*the poem proceeded every 
eye was turned, first on the silent, 
grey old man, who stood with his 

ughter leaning on his arm, and 
then to the middle-aged ey 
who sat at the right hand of the 
Viscountess. His face was pale, his 
eyes were always fixed on the ground, 
but in the fair hair slightly mixed 
with grey that hung over his neck 
many pretended to recognize the very 
hue of that which had floated twenty 

ears before on the shoulders of the 
ost heir. He never exchanged a 
word with any one, and appeared 
not to understand the language in 
which the minstrel before him was 
singing ; but the rest of the audience 
said twenty years spent in a cell 
never brightened the face or intellect 
of any who outlived it. 

The songs were sung, the prize 
was about to be adjudged, when the 
hall-doors were thrown wide, and 
another competitor for the prize was 
announced. The Viscountess rose, 
as if to forbid his performance, when 
her limbs seemed to fail beneath her, 
and she sank in her seat again breath- 
less and speechless, as her eyes fell 
on the face, the form, the hair, the 
eyes, that brought before her the 
very image of her son, as when he 
had left her so many weary years 
back. There was a great silence: 


the minstrel struck a mournful, but 
harmonious prelude, and he began 
by chanting of the splendours of 
Gauntry when its last lord ruled 
there long before. He sang of the 
sad day when he went forth with the 
next of kin to wander through the 
ae woods; and the listeners 
veld their breath from desire to 
learn the legend. He sang of one 
living then—living still, who had 
never heard the voice of man in his 
dull ear, nor ever spoken to mortal, 
for his tongue was bound by the dark 
thread of fate. He sang of the wild 
joy of the hunter, and told how the 
cunning forester concealed by - 
dawn what he snared or shot in the 
night,—how a cave, lined with stone, 
had been known an age before to the 
old dwellers in Meyronidd ; and how 
the mouth of this chasm closed with 
a stone and ring, covered by a turf 
and green moss from observation ; 
how the entrance had been left open 
for a few short minutes while the 
hunter sought for some prey con- 
cealed in the underwood; how the 
ro lord running down the little 
hill fell, unperceived by any one, 
into the chasm ; and how, when the 
dumb forester returned, he saw the 
mangled form of his lord lying above 
the spoils of his chase; how, with a 
sudden impulse, he closed the stone 
mouth of that living tomb, where 
lay, perchance, to that hour, the last 
son of a lofty line. Then he raised 
his head, and a flood of brilliant 
music burst from his lips and hand as 
he looked on the face of Ellinor. 
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She stood, with pallid face and 
clasped hands, in a robe of royal 
brocade, with brilliants enough for a 
rince’s ransom on her brow; but 
ie eyes were wild and wet with 
tears, and she gazed anxiously on the 
bright countenance of the singer. 
he Viscountess rose with a laugh, 
more like the scream of a hyena than 
the mirthful ebuilition of a human 
heart, and she stretched out her arm 
with a gesture of contemptuous de- 
fiance,— 

‘Leave the hall!—I command! 
Tear the harp from his hand!— 
Strike him down! It is time to su 
—the tables are spread--room for his 
lordship!’ And she led the man at 
her side forward a few steps. 

‘Room for Lord Meredith !’ echoed 
the feeble tongue of the old man. 

He waved his arm, and the door at 
the side of the hall opened. In a 
dreary silence advanced a procession 
of twelve men in mourning habits, 
bearing on a bier the skeleton form 
of the lost heir. They passed up the 
room and laid it at her feet. 

The Viscountess stooped, and 
plucked the signet-ring from the 
bone which it still encircled. It 


bore the motto, ‘ Do well and doubt. 


not. 

She fell on the ground, and her 

tears ran over the fair hair that still 

clung to the skull of her lost child. 
That night she died, and so Glyn 

Meredith became master of Gauntry. 
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There hangs on one of the walls 
of Gauntry a picture of a youn 
man, dressed in a rich and fancifu 
costume, leaning on a harp of the 
ancient Cambrian form. To the right 
—— a portrait of a lady, youthful 
and ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ This is 
said to be a faithful likeness of Lad 
Anna, daughter of an English earl, 
and wife of Gaspard Meredith, still 
spoken of as the sweet singer of 
Meyronidd. 


The castle was partly burnt down 
in 1804 by an accidental fire. Some 
rooms are still left, with old pic- 
tures on the walls; but few peo- 
ple like to be in them after dark. 
Once a steward of Sir W. W. W. 
slept there, and he had been sorely 
disturbed, people said, by the ap- 

arance of a figure, which he 

escribed as that of a young man, 
habited in an old-fashioned riding- 
dress, with long fair hair floating 
over his shoulders and eyes, from 
which shot a blue flame (so said 
the affrighted steward when he told 
his tale to others) ; and the solitary 
figure passed to and fro, wringing its 
wan hands, until a phantom voice 
was heard through the distant gal- 
lery, and at that warning cry the 
spectre melted as snow before the 
sun, for the words of the unearthly 
amen were, *‘ Meredith! Mere- 
ith!’ 
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LETTER THE Fourtn. 


From Terence Fyny, Esq. to Dennis Mortarty, StupEent-at-Law, 
Lonpon. 


Flax Lodge, Connemara, 
16 August, 1850. 

h Y dear Dennis,—When I wrote 

to you last it was in the depth 
of the winter, and I left off with a 
banshee howling outside my window 
in the black night. I took upon 
myself to tell you, that although I 
hold all manner of superstitions in 
derision, not to say contempt, I was 
well aware that the banshee wouldn't 
take the trouble to come out in such 
bitter weather for nothing, and that 
her business with me was to announce 


my approaching fate. As well as I 
remember, the exact words were my 
‘approaching fate;’ and I am the 
more particular about them because 
my fate has approached in the in- 
terval, and fulfilled the warning in 
a very remarkable and unexpected 
way. I don’t ask you, or anybody 
else, to believe in banshees,—that’s 
a matter of taste or breeding; but I 
should like to see how you'll con- 
trive to avoid believing in the fatali- 
ties which follow their visits, as sure 
as the thunder comes after the light- 
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ning. You may laugh at the pre- 
diction—and you have my consent, 
Dennis, to laugh at it as much as 
you like; but it’s on the other side 
of your mouth you'll be laughing 
when it turns out true, and flings 
you on the broad of your back, where 
—* lie, like a certain very mean 
ittle insect when it’s turned upside 
down, groping for the earth upwards. 
It’s a commonly received notion 
that the banshee comes only to warn 
ne of their death; and here am 
writing to you, after having seen 
her, and heard her lamentation, 
alive,—but, I can’t add, particularly 
merry. You'll say, of course, there- 
fore, that there’s nothing at all in it, 
and that I’m only deluding myself 
with some phantasy of the imagina- 
tion. But there are more ways of 
dying than one, and a man, though 
he’s to the fore in the flesh, may be 
more dead than alive for all that. 
*You take my life,’ says that keen 
commentator on vital statistics, Ben- 
jamin Shylock, ‘if you do take the 
means whereby I live ;’ and I must 
contend for the ascuracy of my as- 
sertion, that if I find myself working 
out that mysterious problem which 
has wasted so many philosophers in 
this country to the bare skin and 
bone, and sent them finally into their 
ves,—the problem of trying to 
ive upon nothing, I stand up for my 
assertion, Dennis, that in a metaphor- 
ical and figurative sense (figurative 
in more senses than one, considering 
its powerful action on my sorsetal 
appearance), the prophetic visit of 
the banshee has been followed in this 
case by its legitimate consummation. 
Just throw your eye upon my ad- 
dress at the top of this letter. Re- 
flect upon it for a few minutes, and 
then read attentively what follows. 
I last wrote to you from a castle— 
I now write to yon from a lodge. 
This is an epitome of the history of 
Ireland. We were once kings—we 
are now beggars. The proportion 
between the castle and the lodge is 
much the same as between Brian 


Boroihme with his harpers playing 
before him, and an emaciated turf- 
cutter doubled up with windy spasms 


at the door of a workhouse. I can 
tell you, Dennis, that whatever may 
be your heathen doubts about the 
banshee, there’s nothing metaphor- 
ical in that. 
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Crossmacool Castle is a fine, vene- 
rable old pile of grey-stone, picked 
out here and there with red bricks, 
wherever time or other accidents 
happened to make a casual dilapida- 
tion. It stands on the top of a cliff, 
and looks out straight over the At- 
lantic ; so that, if you had a telescope 
of sufficient capability of reach, you 
could see a week many of your coun- 
trymen leaning in a thoughtful man- 
ner upon the wooden posts at the 
Battery of New York. The situa- 
tion is a little gusty, but the house 
is battlemented all round the top; 
and if it isn’t a real castle accordin 
to the strict principles of medieva 
architecture, it is the next best thing 
to it, and looks so like a castle that 
it would deceive anybody at a dis- 
tance. The interior is spacious. You 
might drive a coach-and-six in the 
parlour; and there are rooms enough 
up-stairs to accommodate a corps of 
yeomanry. I won't speak of the 
furniture, because I’m afraid, with 
your modern notions of comfort and 
convenience—your carving, and gild- 
ing, and cushioning—you might be 
apt to disparage it; but I will say, 
that it is entitled to be treated with 
respect, if antiquity has any claims 
upon our veneration. It has been in 
the family, Dennis, for generations 
back; and has been preserved so 
piously from father to son, that not 
one of us could ever bring ourselves 
to suffer the sacrilegious hand of a 
carpenter to come upon it. It has 
always been regarded as an heir- 
loom amongst us, and held in rever- 
ence accordingly ; and we would ra- 
ther have one of them broken chairs, 
or the old mahogany pendulum of a 
table, just as they have come down 
to us, than the most elegant London 
upholstery you could treat us to,— 
supposing you had the means and 
the inclination. Now, if you add a 
pretty extensive estate, partly con- 
sisting of heather and bog, and part! i 
of waterfalls and rocks, you will 
have a tolerably accurate picture 
before your mind's eye of the Cross- 
macool principality. 

Coming down from the cliff, I will 
next transport you into the heart of 
Connemara. The scenery here is of 
that class which is popularly called 
‘savage.’ Dennis, the grand deso- 
lation of the place beggars descrip- 
tion. It is uncommonly stony and 
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wild, and up through its mountain 
gorges and lonely valleys has a 

antediluvian as that 
fills a civilized creature with a dreary 
suspicion that the rank herbage and 
knotted underwood must have been 
growing here at their own will and 
pleasure for thousands and thousands 
of years, and that no human foot 
ever before disturbed the echoes of 
the brooding solitude. The minute 
you enter one of these weird defiles 
you are struck with the notion that 
you are the first man that has ever 
penetrated the spot,—unless you go 
to the other end of the speculation, 
and begin to think that the world is 
at an end, and that you are the last 
man init. Well, my dear boy, fancy 
a brawling stream in the bottom ofa 
deep dell, leaping away over frag- 
ments of rock as if it was mad, and 
shut in by shelving hills covered to 
the summit with fern and firs; and 
upon the edge of this stream, miles 
distant from towns and villages, 
fancy a curious little whitewashed 
house, built of rough stones, and 
standing a little out of the perpen- 
dicular, with a crazy door, two or 
three irregular windows, and a slate 
roof, disclosing numerous defalcations 
therein, through which the wind and 
the sleet have a free entry, but, in 
spite of our national hospitality, by 
no means a hearty welcome. Scat- 
tered about the door in picturesque 
groups, upon odorous mounds and in 
ivid pools of slough, may be seen a 
small colony of pigs, who constitute, 
if not the m Pt a § at all events the 
most numerous, inhabitants of the 
building. You will generally find a 
few of them standing on the threshold 
making meteorological observations, 
or snorting in and out of the parlour 
on expeditions of discovery,—the said 
apartment being devoted to sundry 
culinary and miscellaneous purposes, 
which are strongly calculated to sti- 
mulate their curiosity. At the back 
of the parlour, which occupies the 
whole of the ground-floor, the free- 
and-easy style of the architecture 
being incompatible with halls and 
passages, there is a set of stairs, or 
steps, by which you ascend through 
an aperture to a couple of rooms 
above, I'll not trouble you to walk 
up-stairs, Dennis, for a reason I have 
in regard of the casements, and the 
lath-and-plaster walls, and the flock- 
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bed ; but I can assure you these little 
dormitories have one advan over 

our close, musty, smoky bed-rooms 
in the inns of court, which nobody 
can deny,—namely, that they are 
mighty airy. I prefer an airy bed- 
room myself,—although I should n’t 
object to have the power of regu- 
lating the draught, which you cannot 
do effectually ere, owing to certain 
peculiarities in the windows and the 
roof. 

You will have come to a con- 
clusion by this time that the building 
I have n describing to you is 
Flax Lodge. Why it is called Flax 
Lodge is past conjecture, unless it be 
because there is no flax in or about 
the neighbourhood. ‘ Look upon this 
picture, and on that:’ Flax Lodge, 
and Crossmacool Castle! In the 
winter, I hold my own in the castle ; 
— a I have . — 
holding with the pigs in the ’ 
Dennis, my dear friend, it was ee 
act of my own I came here, but by 
an act of the Imperial Parliament, 
which is known by the name of the 
Sale of Encumbered Estates Act. 
I was sold out—stock, lock, and bar- 
rel; and here I am all alone in my 
lory, a victim to social injustice and 

islatorial spoliation. 

t is an old saying in England, 
that ‘a man’s house is his castle.’ 
But look at the manner in which 
they make laws for Ireland, by which 
it is declared that a man’s castle 
isn’t his house! But I must let you 
into the particulars, that you may 
clearly understand the hardship of 
the case. 

The lands of Crossmacool have 
been in the possession of the Flynns 
from time immemorial. It was my 
grandfather that built the mansion 
on the cliff,—a roaring old gentle- 
man, who kept hounds and horses, 
and never was known to go to bed 
by candlelight. In his time, the 
place was always full of company ; 
and there was no end to the rollick- 
ing fun, the carousing and singing, 
from one year’s end to another, He 
kept what was called ‘ open house,’ 
and the stranger was as welcome to 
his table as the flowers in May. The 
kitchen, I have heard, was a cu- 
riosity; and the roasting and the 
boiling went on night and day; and 
the blazing of fires, and the hissing 
of spits and boilers, made it resemble 
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a furnace at full work. As the old 
keen says,— 
Tho’ I never was there, 

An account most exact I have heard of 

your kitchen ; 
Brown roast meat the cook would con- 
tinually bear, 

The black boilers were never without a 

good flitch in, 
The cock of the beer-barrel never ceased 
‘flowing ; 
And should there of strangers walk in 
a whole score, 
No person would ask them Whence com- 
ing ? Where going ? 

But place them at table without a word 

more. 

Of course, all this hospitality was 
rather expensive. It could not be 
reasonably expected that a gentleman 
could keep up an establishment on 
such a scale without either spending 
a great deal of money, if he had it, 
or running into debt if he hadn’t it. 
Now the latter happened to be my 

ndfather’s case, and no disgrace to 

im, as it was common enough to 
most of the gentry, but rather a mis- 
fortune, which he hadn't the power 
to remedy. Under the circumstances, 
he did the best he could. Somebody 
must pay the piper, and, as far as 
credit went, the wine-merchants and 
other people of that description con- 
tributed liberally to the hospitalities 
of Crossmacool ; but I must do my 
dfather the justice to say, that 
e was not the man to evade the 
responsibility of raising money to 
pay them by all the ways he could 
command, especially by getting all 
he could out of his tenants,—which, 
you will own, was a legitimate source 
to press upon, when he found that 
he was pressed upon himself. The 
— was, than when he died 
he left an estate that was heavily 
— and a tenantry that was con- 
siderably rack-rented. 

Such was the state of things when 
my father came into possession. He 
had to support the old usages and 
the family 7 at a great dis- 
advantage. ‘To be sure, he enjoyed 
a handsome nominal rent-roll; but 
what's the use of a nominal rent- 
roll, when the quarterly gales brin 
you nothing but excuses, delays, an 
empty hands? Looking at this ques- 
tion upon the surface, or testing it 
by the experience of any other coun- 
try on the face of the terraqueous 
globe, it admits of but one answer. 
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The value of a rent-roll that brings 
you in nothing is, to all appearances, 
nil. But Ireland is a paradoxical 
land, and works out its destinies by 
the rule of contraries. It is in this 
country alone that a man could turn 
such a rent-roll to a profitable ac- 
count. I will explain the whole 
process to you presently. 

My father had the hesane of the 
Flynns at heart. They were always 
county people, and had kept up their 
state in spite of tax-gatherers, excise- 
men (who were very busy in those 
times hunting for stills), and tithe- 
proctors. He was determined that 
the glory of the line shouldn't be 
tarnished in his hands; and being 
too proud to let his poverty be known, 
he dashed out into all manner of 
expenses the better to conceal it. 
Small blame to him for that, since 
he acted only in obedience to an in- 
stinct which in Ireland possesses the 
force of a natural law. The poorer 
an estated gentleman is in Ireland, 
the greater the necessity for making 
a fine show. ‘Tis the rich man, 
Dennis, that can come to no hurt by 
being niggardly and saving; but the 
man that has nothing to save and 
nothing to live upon can’t afford to 
be mean-spirited and economical. 
He's obliged to make up for the want 
of cash by the expedients of his ge- 
nius. It is a duty he owes to society. 
What would become of the country 
if the gentry were to spend no more 
than they had? Where do you 
think we'd find members to repre- 
sent us in parliament if we were to 
scrutinize their qualifications ? 

One of the charges against the 
class of which my father was an 
honoured member was, that they 
never did anything to improve their 
estates or the condition of their 
tenantry. The maxim in political 
economy which asserts that a land- 
lord is bound to spend upon his 
tenantry what he gets from them 
proceeds, evidently, upon the theory 
that a landlord is nothing more than 
a sponge, which the tenantry moisten 
only to squeeze again. Is there any 
common sense in that? The very 
relation—established since the world 
began—between landlord and tenant, 
implies that the one is to pay and 
the other to receive. Did you ever 
see a lease with a reactionary obli- 
gation in it upon the landlord? Im- 
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prove the condition of the tenantry ? 
And what are the tenantry to be 
doing themselves all the time? Are 
they to stand basking in their potato 
strips, with dudeens in their mouths, 
and their arms folded, while the 
landlord is laying out his rents to 
improve their condition? A mighty 
remarkable wiseacre of a landlord 
he’d be that would make such a 
born idiot of himself! Besides, who 
could ask a landlord to improve his 
estate at his own expense, if he had 
a cheap machinery at hand for doing 
it at the expense of the public ? 

In the days I am speaking of there 
was such an institution as a Grand 
Jury. They managed the whole 
business of the county, and when a 
road, or a bridge, or a drainage, or 
anything else was wanted to be done 
on a gentleman’s property, they or- 
dered it to be done forthwith, and 
the county paid for it,—or, if it was 
too private a job to be quartered 
openly on the public at large, the 
county paid the half of it. Now my 
father, being a man of a lively and 
hospitable turn, that didn’t care 
what it cost him to keep up his in- 
fluence, always stood well with the 
Grand Jury, and was frequently on 
the panel himself. Does it stand to 
reason, Dennis, that, having such 
opportunities of paying for improve- 
ments out of the pocket of the pub- 
lic, he should pay for them out of 
his own? Believe me, that such 
transcendant, self-sacrificing virtue, 
can exist only in a nation of naked 
savages, who, wearing no clothes, 
can — no pockets to be picked 
by the privileged classes. It is to- 
tally incompatible with a state of 
advanced civilization. 

The rate at which my father lived, 
as a mere matter of policy and self- 
defence, plunged him deeper and 
deeper in debt every day. ‘This is a 
condition inseparable from the status 
of an Irish landlord. I don’t mean 
to say that there are not Irish land- 
lords whose estates are free from 
encumbrances. Exceptional cases are 
to be found in all modes and forms 
of life. The physical and moral 
world abounds in illustrations; yet 
mankind agree, notwithstanding, in 
considering crows black and swans 
white. The natural condition, there- 
fore, of the Irish landlord may be at 
once assumed to be—debt. It isidle 
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to investigate the causes of this pe- 
culiarity. For all we know to the 
contrary, there may be something in 
the air that has a tendency to make 
men luxurious and prodigal,—a sup- 
position which is strengthened by the 
effect which the climates of different 
countries are known to exercise over 
the habits of the races that populate 
them. Be that as it may, and with- 
out entering into any philosophical 
speculation on the question, the fact 
itself is incontrovertible. And it is 
with facts we must. deal, when we 
come to investigate the actual cir- 
cumstances of a people. This is a 
point which it is especially necessary 
to insist upon in this particular in- 
stance. I object, upon principle, to 
any inquiry into the causes of land- 
lord embarrassments in Ireland. It 
would entangle us in a web of diffi- 
culties, and there’s difficulty enough 
in the business as it stands without 
going out of our way to look for 
more. It is sufficient, for all pur- 
poses of present legislation and his- 
torical narrative hereafter, to state 
the general result, that this class of 
gentry, regarded as a body in their 
integrity, have been at all times dis- 
guished for living beyond their means, 
and, by an irresistible corollary, get- 
ting into debt accordingly. 

The course which was taken by 
my father in these circumstances was 
that which has been invariably taken 
by gentlemen in his position. And 
this brings me to the explanation I 
promised you, of the ingenious way 
by which nominal rent-rolls have 
been turned to a large profit in Ire- 
land. There were already some 
mortgages, as you may suppose, upon 
the Crossmacool estate; but as the 
holdings were let at the compara- 
tively low standard of a former 
period, my father adopted the pre- 
caution of effecting as many clear- 
ances as he could, which he was quite 
oa in doing, as he could get 
ittle or no money from the tenants. 
Then, having got quit of the old 
occupiers, he set up the land at a 
tremendous advance in the price. 
It is one of the remarkable pro- 
pensities of the Irish peasantry to 
prefer the land which is let at a rent 
out of all calculation above its value, 
to that which is let at a remunera- 
tive amount. The reason assigned 
for the preference is, that it puts 
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them entirely at their ease on the 
score of payment ; for as it is clearly 
impossible to extract from the soil an 
annual levy which it is incapable of 
yielding, so they enter upon it with- 
out the least expectation or intention 
of ever paying any rent at all. If 
the rent were so reasonable as to 
leave them a little surplus to live 
upon, they know well enough that 
they could not decently excuse them- 
selves from discharging it ; but in the 
other case they have an argument on 
their side which they consider to be 
unanswerable. They don’t pay their 
rent, because they can’t; and no im- 
peachment upon their morals for 
that same. After enjoying their 
bit of land, as long as they can ward 
off the agent, they usually manage 
to clear off the crops just before 

uarter-day, and, taking a moonlight 

itting over the hills, settle down in 
some other district upon the same 
advantageous terms. 

My father having raised the price 
of his land to an exorbitant height, 
was inundated by competitors for the 
possession of it, and, in an incredibly 
short space of time, covered his estate 
with a tenantry that greedily under- 
took to pay an impossible rent-charge. 
The nominal value, therefore, of the 
Crossmacool property rose in propor- 
tion, and he was able to exhibit one 
of the most flourishing rent-rolls in 
our western province. His next step 
was to raise mortgages on his estate, 
and as the extent of the money in- 
vested in this way is regulated by 
the supposed value of the land, you 
may be sure he made a = thing of 
= _ ery In short, — 

e mortgaged the property to its full 
nominal value, which was about five- 
and-thirty per cent above its real 
value. You may perceive at once 
that the system of fictitious rent-rolls 
is not without its utility; and that 
the Irish landlord, up to this point in 
his career, has a remedy against des- 
titution which is probably without 
its —— in any part of the world. 

ow long this system might have 
gone on and thriven is hard to say. 

t has thriven with us for a very 
long time ; long enough, indeed, to 
absorb nearly the whole surface of 
the country ; and it might have gone 
on to Doomsday, if it hadn't been 
stopped short by that Act of Parlia- 
ment which authorizes the. sale of 
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encumbered estates, and has driven 
me to take refuge in Flax Lodge. 

In the name of a numerous body 
of injured proprietors I protest 
against that Act, as an improper in- 
terference with the rights of private 
property. With the wrongs of private 
property I have nothing to do; let 
them adjust themselves. I stand up 
for the rights, the inalienable rights 
of private property. I say, that what 
is mine is mine and nobody else’s, 
and no parliament is justified in 
meddling with it. My debts are as 
much my own as anything belonging 
tome. I should not, of course, ob- 
ject to any measure emanating from 
the legislature by which the legisla- 
ture proposed or undertook to pay 
my debts for me; that I should re- 
gard as.a highly satisfactory enact- 
ment : but that the legislature should 
step in to compel me to pay my own 
debts by the sale of my own pro- 
perty, is an arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional proceeding not to be endured 
in a free country. 

Now, mark the operation of this 
law. I was sold out in the Master's 
office, and as the Master is very par- 
ticular in distinguishing between the 
actual and the supposititious value of 
property, he made it appear that the 
real rental of the Crossmacool estate 
was little more than half the amount 
upon the faith of which the mortgages 
had been undertaken. The conse- 
quence was that it sold for a pitiful 
sum of money, that wasn’t enough to 
pay off the first mortgage, and that 

eft all the rest of the creditors with- 
outa penny. This, I say, is a most 
unjust process, and constitutes neither 
more nor less than a partial payment ; 
for which, had I been guilty of it in 
my individual capacity, should 
have been liable to severe punish- 
ment under the bankrupt laws, I 
believe, Dennis, if there’s any one 
thing more than another that I have 
a right to pride myself upon it is 
upon being an honest man. I say it 
emphatically —an honest man. If I 
have a weakness, that’s it. Conse- 
quently, there’s nothing under heaven 
I protest against more mgm 
than partial payments. How muc 

better, then, would it not have been 
to have left me to settle my own 
debts, instead of taking them out of 
my hands? It is very probable, and 
I don’t deny it, that in that case I 
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mightn’t have paid any body; but 
this is quite certain, that I wouldn't 
have given an undue preference to 
one creditor over another: so that, 
even if everybody had to lie out of 
their money, nobody could have 
complained of being treated worse 
than his neighbour. I have always 
set my face against partial payments ; 
and, indeed, that is the reason why I 
have made no payments at all of late 
years : a line of conduct, the impar- 
tiality of which is not properly ap- 
preciated, I am sorry to say, on your 
side of the water. 

When I first heard of the Sale of 
Encumbered Estates Act, I thought 
it was a hoax. No wonder for me; 
since, if it is to be carried out in full, 
it ought to be called an Act for the 
Sale of all Ireland, with a reserva- 
tion in favour of a few select spots in 
the north. Just think of putting 
up a whole country to auction; and 
that’s exactly what they’re doing, only 
they're doing it by lots, because it 
wouldn’t be quite convenient to find 
a purchaser for the kingdom at large. 

And see the consequences. Here 
am I squatted down on the brink of 
a lonely stream, with nothing to live 
upon but the memory of my encum- 
brances. And there are hundreds 
like me. "Tis easy to say that I'm 
out of debt ; remember, that I'm out 
of credit also. So far as my own 
private feelings and comforts are con- 
cerned, there's no manner of com- 
parison between the two. I never 
was so happy as when I was over 
head and ears in debt, for then I had 
the satisfaction of looking forward to 
the time when I might get out of it ; 
and anticipation, you know, my dear 
friend, is always more pleasing than 
the reality. But what have I to look 
forward to now? My life is perfect 
stagnation. I can no longer be of 
any use tomy country. I can’t raise 
funds to do anything for myself. 
The wind is taken out of my sails, 
and I'm lying high and dry, as idle 
as you please, splitting in the sun 
like a stranded boat. 

And the pretext for all this de- 
struction of the natural proprietors 
of the soil is that they didn’t look 
after the industry of the country, and 
cultivate its resources. I won't, of 
course, admit any thing against my- 
self; but suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that it’s all true, my answer 
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to the accusation is this, that the 
reason why we didn't cultivate the 
resources of the country is—that we 
hadn’t the means. I hope that’s a 
receipt in full, Dennis, for all such 
trumpery charges. To punish aman 
for not doing what he can't do, isa 
new doctrine. You may square the 
circle or find out the philosopher's 
stone, in due course of time, but I 
defy the devil and all his works to 
make a man lay out money if he 
hasn't got it. I'd like to hear how 
they set about refuting that aphor- 
‘sm. 

But then they come down upon 
us in this way. They say that it’s 
our own faults that we hadn’t the 
means; that if we had only been 
provident, and patriotic, and all that, 
instead of being reckless and selfish, 
we might have had the means. 
must beg to observe, that all such 
statements are even more remarkable 
for their ignorance of history than 
for their ignorance of human nature. 

From the earliest times to the date 
of the Encumbered Estates Act the 
landlords of Ireland have been invari- 
ably considered a privileged class, and 
have acted accordingly. Ireland was 
formerly blessed with many local ad- 
vantages, in the shape of sinecures 
and pensions; and 1 need scarcel 
remark that the distribution of suc 
golden favours amongst the landed 
proprietors was neither intended nor 
calculated to make them very active 
or industrious, but rather to draw 
them off from the body of the people, 
and to set them up in a state of great 
luxury and enjoyment, like pam- 
pered palfreys that were never ex- 
a like cart-horses, to work in 

arness, but to come out on holidays 
and fétes, and to go a-hawking and 
a-tournamenting in their fine trap- 
pings to their hearts’ content. They 
were the grace and ornament of the 
State, and redeemed the respectabi- 
lity of the country in a style that 
reflected the greatest credit on their 
talents for concentrating the greatest 
possible happiness on the smallest 
possible number. It was the constant 
licy of our ancestors, whose wisdom 

it is easier to sneer at than to emulate, 
to separate the landlords from the 
rest of the community, and to elevate 
them into a distinct and irresponsible 
order. I must add that they always 
manifested a remarkable aptitude for 
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this way of living—that they always 
showed a lofty aversion to work of all 
kinds—that they had large and com- 
prehensive ideas of the patrician caste, 
and that they fulfilled to admiration 
the ideal of that Sybarite existence, 
now so rarely to be met with, that 
resigns itself up indulgently to feed 
upon the fat of the land, and do 
nothing for it. There never wes a 
class of men so felicitously trained to 
indolence and a complete indepen- 
dence of social obligations. Their 
indifference to the interests of the 
classes below them amounted to a 
pitch of sublimity, which will be better 
understood when I tell you that they 
exhibited an equal indifference to 
their own interests. Sufficient for 
their day was the evil thereof. With 
a grandeur worthy of the palmy 
hours of Greek or Venetian luxury, 
they took no account of To-morrow : 
To-morrow ? Methought I heard Horatio 
Say, To-morrow. Goto! There is no 
such word, 

Save in the fool’s calendar. 

The landlords of Ireland were no 
fools. They had no To-morrow in 
their calendar. But to maintain their 
high condition unimpaired amidst 
the revolutions of time, and the in- 
creasing pressure of a population 
that had improvidently imitated the 
habits of idleness that formed the 
special privilege of their superiors, 
was not to be hoped for. The Caesars 
fell—the Irish landlords were not 
immortal. 

History and human nature exempt 
them from blame. You would have 
done the same thing, Dennis, had you 
been in the same place. Impunity is 
an irresistible temptation. It is not 
because times and policies are changed 
that the landlords should be turned 
off their own estates, and that, instead 
of trying to remedy existing evils, 
according to the practice of past 
generations, by wholesale clearances 
of occupiers, we should turn round 
all at once and have a wholesale 
clearance of owners. Restore the 
sinecures and pensions, return to the 
old system of ruling through under- 
takers and grand juries, and of placing 
the destinies of the country in the 
hands of a few families, and you'll see 
how quickly the landlords will re- 
vive, and resume their abdicated func- 
tions of doing nothing but what they 
like themselves, and liking to do 
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nothing so well as that which conduces 
most to their own immediate gratifi- 
cation. Give them a fair chance, and 
you will see how speedily they will 
re-establish an irresponsible power 
over the length and breadth of the 
land; but unless you do that, my 
dear Dennis, it is unreasonable to 
expect that they will ever exert 
themselves one way or the other. 
You can never do justice to their 
character or their claims unless you 
bear in mind that they have always 
been a privileged class, and that, like 
all privileged classes, their patriotism 
is strictly conditional. 

The fall of the landlords is a heavy 
po and great discouragement to us. 

use the word puck advisedly. It is 
the popular word in this country for 
blow, and gives a more national 
colour and energy to the sentence. 
It may assist you also to a glimpse of 
the imaginative character of our 
peasantry, who use it on the com- 
monest occasions, and who, even in 
their ordinary language, retain traces 
of their poetical lore. The fairies 
decamped from England so far back 
as the reign of Elizabeth. The last 
of their rings and roundelays were 
footed in Queen Mary’s time, but 
the moment Protestantism set in they 
vanished: from which I conjecture 
that the good people must have been 
Roman Catholics. Iam not singular 
in this opinion, for I find that Bishop 
Corbet, who flourished in every sense 
of the word in the reign of James L., 
after commenting on the disappear- 
ance of the fairies when the Virgin 
Queen mounted the throne, expresses 
the same conviction :— 


By which we note the Fairies 
Were of the old profession ; 
Theyre songs were Ave Maryes, 
Theyre daunces were procession. 
But now, alas! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the seas, 
Or farther for religion fled, 
Or else they take theyre ease. 


Well, I'm happy to tell you that 
they didn’t leave Ireland, but still 
keep their footing here as merrily as 
ever. You have a sort of collateral 
proof of it in the familiar use of the 
word puck, which has its origin in 
this way. Tumours or swellings are 
always ascribed by the peasantry to 
a blow from an invisible hand, and 
as that is undoubtedly the hand of a 
fairy, and as Puck is generally con- 
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sidered to be the most mischievous 
of the fairies, the people have got 
into the way of calling a blow a puck. 
Therefore, adopting that imagerial 
_ style of discourse which is most con- 

genial to the tastes and habits of the 
people, I am justified in saying that 
the downfall of the landlords is a 
heavy puck and great discourage- 
ment. 

Only that I am not much in a 
mood for such topics, I could give you 
many other illustrations of the in- 
fluence of the fairies over the popular 
mind in this country, such as the 
employment of the word blast to 
signify erysipelas, or a sudden cold 
or pain in the cheeks, the belief being 
that such inflictions are caused by 
the fairies whirling a blast of wind 
in your face; but I'll keep such 
subjects for another opportunity. 

The fact is, that the destitution 
we're all coming to is driving the 
fairies, and the poetry, and the fun 
clean out of us. We're forced, 
whether we like it or not, to think of 
nothing but the eating and the drink- 
ing, and the few hundreds a-year 
that are melting away from us like 
mists into thin air. Necessity is the 
mother of reflection. We are not 
much given to thinking naturally. 
We would rather not think, if we 
could help it. Our genius is averse 
to any severe exercises of a ratioci- 
native cast. But what can we do? 
We are obliged to think, and to turn 
things over and over again in our 
thoughts, as if our minds were no 
better than mills. 

There's the potato, Dennis. That 
was the benignant root that saved us 
the trouble of thinking. No man 
with a potato-patch ever had the 
least occasion to trouble himself to 
think about anything. But when 
the blight came, then Pat, for the 
first time in his life, began to reflect 
upon his situation. His thinking 
faculties, however, were so unaccus- 
tomed to the operation, that the at- 
tempt to conjure some practical con- 
clusion out of them only bewildered 
the poor fellow; and when the po- 
tatos showed symptoms of growing 
again, he was only too glad to relapse 
into his original state of mental re- 
pose. And at this moment that I 
am writing to you the disease is 
breaking out in some places just as 
it did before, and should it end in a 
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rot, Pat will be compelled to think 
of providing for himself once more : 
in which case I don’t know what will 
become of him, and can’t answer 
for the consequences. 

It isn’t alone that the potatos and 
the landlords are perishing, but that 
the last trifling relic of state dignity 
that remained to us is about to de- 
part this island also. There may 
be differences of opinion about the 
utility of a Lord-lieutenant ; but what 
of that? I'd like to know the sub- 
ject, human or divine, that there 
arn't differences of opinion about in 
Ireland. When the.Lord-lieutenant 
is taken from us we shall be reduced 
to a mere mob without a head. We 
shall be worse off than the gipsies, 
for that wandering race, whatever 
may be their moral deficiencies, or 
their confusion of ideas in regard to 
property, have the advantage of 
possessing a king of their own, and 
a constitutional government. The 
Lord-lieutenant was a feather in our 
cap, and feathers are the last things 
that a sensitive and proud people 
like the Irish are willing to surrender. 
We would rather give up. our entire 
wardrobe than part with our feathers. 

You know, Dennis, that party- 
spirit is a distinctive trait of the 
national character. We have always 
been distinguished above most other 
countries for our animosities, which 
we have kept up with a zeal un- 
paralleled in the history of civilized 
communities. So long as we had a 
Lord-lieutenant, this characteristic of 
ours was industriously nurtured and 
encouraged ; and ample opportunities 
were afforded to us, by favouritism 
on one side or the other, to cultivate 
the jealousies in which it was our 
delight to indulge. The ingenuity 
with which they were fostered by 
the admirable machinery of Dublin 
Castle deserves our grateful acknow- 
ledgements as a people who are 
unanimous in nothing but the love 
of fighting. In order to keep alive 
our feuds at the highest point of ex- 
citement, the two antagonist parties, 
Protestant and Catholic, were gene- 
rally taken under the protection of 
the Lord-lieutenant and the Secre- 
tary. Those great officers of state, 
in past times, might be considered as 
the bott:e-holders in the ring; and 
certainly no bottle-holders ever 
showed more eagerness in backing 
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up the combatants, or giving them 
cunning hints where to plant their 
blows upon their adversaries. Ifthe 
Lord - lieutenant was green, the Se- 
cretary was orange; and vice versa. 
And so our popular recreations were 
sustained by the highest patronage, 
and the withdrawal of their influen- 
tial promoters will be felt as a com- 
mon calamity by all parties. The 
probability is, that after that event 
shall have taken place the sport will 
die out. It was bad enough to abo- 
lish Donnybrook fair and the pattern 
aes but to put an end to the 
Olympic games, which threw open a 
permanent arena for the dissensions 
of the whole country, is the last step 
towards the suppression of our na- 
tionality. There will be nothing left 
wa bye worth living for in Ire- 


I’m wondering what they'll do 
with the Castle when the Lord- 
lieutenant is gone. It'll be pretty 
much in the condition of the powder 
magazine in the Phenix Park, of 
which Swift has left us the well- 
known epigrammatic record,— 

In this a proof of Irish sense 

And Irish wit is seen ; 

When nothing’s left that’s worth defence, 

We build a magazine. 

The best thing they can do with 
it would be to preserve it as a cu- 
riosity for the inspection of strangers. 
They might turn an honest penny 
by showing the state apartments, as 
they show the mouldering and tat- 
tered palaces of extinct royalty on 
the Continent. A descriptive book 
might be sold at the doors, inter- 
spersed with traditional anecdotes of 

e various carousing dynasties that 
have held their banquets there from 
time to time; and I will undertake 
to say, that for humour and original- 
ity it would beat any book that ever 
saw the light. <A series of biogra- 
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phies of the Lords-lieutenant, treated 
with proper gusto, would present to 
the English public what they very 
much stand in need of,—a complete 
Comical History of Ireland. Hitherto, 
they have complained that our his- 
tories are dismal and monotonous ; 
but they would find neither melan- 
choly nor monotony in the lives of 
the Rutlands and Richmonds, the 
Townsends and Talbots, relieved by 
sprightly sketches of the Hempens- 
talls and Duigenans, the Dans and 
Jonahs, the placemen and expectants 
that used to crack jokes in the ante- 
chambers, and the agitators that were 
wont to set the Aggregates in a roar. 
The materials are here, Dennis, for 
the most suggestive of all conceivable 
mémoires pour servir; and if the fun 
wasn’t taken out of me entirely, it 
isn’t clear to me that I wouldn't 
try my hand on it myself. 

I'll not trouble you any further 
at present, my dear Dennis; but 
from what I have written you may 
form your own conclusions as to the 
real state of this country. The pre- 
sent grievances of Ireland may be 
summed up in three words, —the 
Landlord, the Potato, and the Lord- 
lieutenant. They're all leaving us, 
and when they're gone past redemp- 
tion you may judge what sort of a 
condition we'll be reduced to. I 
know there are people who will tell 
you that we'll have a good riddance 
of them. That’s always the case 
amongst us. We never agree upon 
what's for our own good, and are so 
fond of differing amongst ourselves, 
that we were never yet afflicted with 
an evil that there wasn’t some of us 
ready to defend it for the sake of 
getting up a row. The heavens be 
your couch, Dennis! A softer one 
I cannot wish you, or better light to 
go to bed by than the stars. 
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THE LATE MUSICAL SEASON. 


Music which now forms during 
the parliamentary session so im- 
portant a part of the activity and 
enterprize of London, has exhibited, 
on the part of the directors of the 
great opera-houses during the late 
season, an increasing animation in 
providing public entertainment, and 
an unw y rapid interchange of 
operas. Organization of the nume- 
rous forces now found in musical 
assemblies at the theatre and else- 
where, has at last attained such 
perfection, that the most complex 
movements which occupy a stage or 
orchestra crowded with performers, 
are — nightly, with a precision 
which, twenty years ago, could not 
have been obtained from a quarter of 
thenumber. This advance in simul- 
taneous execution marks the progress 
of the age in dramatic music—it is 
its chief and distinctive feature. 

The arduous duties connected with 
the execution of the lyric drama in 
all its departments, from that of the 
prima donna to the orchestra per- 
former or chorus singer, have greatly 
increased ; and the large amount of 
ability and cultivation required now, 
even to fill a place in the crowd, 
raises a sigh at the oe of many 
a deserving artist, who labours at 
once to live and to be forgotten. 
The addition of a new night of per- 
formance, which, in the established 
‘long Thursdays,’ proves so attrac- 
tive to a miscellaneous auditory, has 
thrown a peculiar weight on the me- 
mory of the chorus-singer, the scroll 
of whose numerous parts, if drawn 
out at length, would now extend 
from London almost out of town; 
and yet he is required to have any 
one of them ready at a day’s notice. 
When we run over in imagination 
the numerous and huge scores which 
form the library of the modern 
opera, this retention of parts appears 
wonderful ; and the more so, as many 
of them have little melody to fix the 
attention or guide the ear, but are 
me of pure accompaniment and 

lling up of harmony. Add to this, 
that numerous operas have latel 
been constructed in Italy by Verdi, 
for the | pan of bringing the en- 
semble of an opera-house into promi- 
nhence—grouping the second-rate 


singers, and throwing the weight of 
the interest on the chorus. ‘These 
are the works which supply the 
emergencies of the manager, and fill 
up the nights which the over-fatigue 
or indisposition of a prima donna 
may have rendered vacant. Not 
only have the notes of their parts to 
be retained by the chorus, but a 
dramatic method of their delivery, 
in which great unity must prevail. 
A neatness in the evolutions re- 
quired from the masses in modern 
opera, and in forming the groups 
which give vivacity.and picturesque- 
ness to the action, remains imposed 
on the memory and adroitness of the 
chorus singer ; and his profession is 
thus honourably raised in the social 
scale at least by its difficulty, how- 
ever disingenuously people may be 
inclined to deny the merit which is 
common to many. 

We may observe in the orchestral 
service a similar augmentation of 
severe duty. It is not alone neces- 
sary that even a second violin player 
should have a concerto-performing 
power, be a master of varied diffi- 
culties, and a ready reader; the art 
of making his instrument go well 
with others in the sudden career and 
headlong rapidity of modern operatic 
symphony, is a result of habit and 
education that power of execution 
favours, but ak an supply on{the 
instant. If some persons find their 
way into the seats of the violins 
who are weak, shy, and ineffective— 
often leaving the brunt of the duty 
on their comrades—it is certainly not 
at the Royal Italian Opera. One of 
the severest and most perplexing 
duties to which the violin player is 
liable occurs when singers—as it 
frequently happens— require their 
songs to be transposed half a tone; 
by which things of facile accompani- 
ment are often sent into remote keys 
of five or six sharps, and where the 
correct articulation and intonation 
ofa brilliant symphony becomes so 
arduous and full of risk, that no 
composer would dream of thus writ- 
ing it. Nor should a firm conductor, 
who sees how compliance of this sort 
interferes with the design of the 
author, and destroys the effect of 


passages based on the peculiar re- 
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sonance and effect of keys, too has- 
tily submit, in such a matter, to ca- 
price or indolence. The throats ‘of 
singers are, no doubt, sorely tried 
by the fashionable high pitch at 
which, in process of time, our or- 
chestras have arrived ; but they see 
their parts before taking them, and 
they should count the cost. 

Wind-instrument performers have 
the responsibility attached to the 
perpetual prominence of the solo, 
combined with such enormously pro- 
tracted physical exertion, as to ren- 
der their posts by no means enviable. 
Here there is no power of shrinking 
or of concealing timidity or incapacity 
among a crowd: the work must be 
fairly done, or the man is marked 
and dismissed. A robust constitu- 
tion, and a commanding skill, may 
carry a first horn, bassoon, or cla- 
rionet, through such operas as the 
Huguenots or the Prophete with ap- 
plause ; but Meyerbeer has rendered 
the eminence fraught with danger. 
Health or nerve giving way, the 
artist is exposed to all the irritating 
consequences of public failure; and 
the painful catastrophe which mark- 
ed the course of the late season at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the suicide 
of a horn-player from the Duke of 
York’s column, has been traced al- 
most with certainty to the painful 
self-suggestions of nervousness and 
incompetence. 

The course of a prima donna’s 
popularity, be her powers of the 
first magnitude, can hardly be esti- 
mated at more than two seasons; it 
is then time to get freshness as well 
as repose in obscurity. Such golden 
showers are still, however, rained on 
the favourites of fortune, that the 
stage continues its attractive influ- 
ence, reviving ambition in many who 
have long since retired; sometimes 
fortunately, but at others exposing 
only the melancholy ruins of the 
past, and the dangerous fallacy of 
self-estimation. Madame Sontag has 
now, during two prosperous seasons, 
shown how beauty of the voice and 
powers of the most florid execution 
may be maintained to a period of 
mature life. Jenny Lind used to 
flush with effort, and exhibit tours 
de force, which, marvellously in- 
vented and executed as they were, 
cost her very unequivocal exertion. 
Sontag charms the musician by her 
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ease and grace—it seems as if her vo- 
luble throat and her youthful appear- 
ance might remain her undisturbed 
ion to the of a Ninon. 

At night there seems absolutely no- 
thing changed in her; and those 
who have curiously viewed her at 
morning concerts, ver only that 
her hair is somewhat darker, and 
that her features are gently gradu- 
ating towards the matronly charac- 
ter. As this lady is already an his- 
torical personage, one who knew 
Beethoven, and so appreciated his 
— as to give him her best and 
eartiest services, at a time when 

other singers only tormented him 
with complaints of his ungrateful 
passages for the voice, she is the 
universal favourite of musicians. This 
goodness, of which a hundred illus- 
trations might be added, gleaned 
from passages of encouragement 
which she has given to young artists 
travelling the same road as herself, 
flows from the repose of a nature 
which is remarkable for harmonious 
a Form, disposition, ta- 
ent, have all in her their symmetry ; 
she has possessed the full empire of 
beauty, and that of song, as long as 
heart of woman can desire; and her 
happy position has been such, that it 
seems as though no angle of envy or 
ill-temper can ever have interrupted 
the tranquil current of her benevo- 
lence. When the voice and the fea- 
tures are preserved thus in happy 
conjunction during long years, the 
rare fortune must be mainly attri- 
buted to a gentle and amiable cha- 
racter ; and it is net one of the least 
wonders of the unknown student of 
the Prague Conservatoire, Madame 
Sontag, whose brilliant vocalization 
seems to have been chiefly her own 
solitary acquirement, that she has 
preserved all her attractive powers 
in the midst of a tumultuous stage 
life, in which no one can be abso- 
lutely free from disputes and bick- 
erings. The round of characters 
enacted by Madame Sontag has been 
most extensive. From Linda, Amina, 
and Susanna, to Semiramide and 
La Figlia del Reggimento, we have 
heard, and been gratified with her, in 
every part of the current opera 
stage; for she is always the musi- 
cian. The laughing and sparkling 
graces of comic opera, however, be- 
come her best; her delicate voice 
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and intonation are unequal to the 
screaming duties of lyric tragedy, 
et, even in these parts, art comes to 
= aid; and, we believe, no one has 
ever heard Madame Sontag sing a 
false note. But some of her most 
interesting displays have been at the 
morning concerts given this season 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The song, 
‘On mighty Pens,’ from Haydn's 
Creation, has scarcely been heard 
with so much effect since the days 
of Billington. Propriety and good 
taste pervade her delineations of 
classical music; in this she reserves 
herself for pure art, and only lets 
loose her invention and volubility 
of passage in the ephemeral novelties 
of modern opera. It is, in fact, a 
succinct description of the intelligent 
and accomplished artist to be able 
to do everything, and in the right 
a and this power eminently be- 
ongs to Madame Sontag. 

Madame Frezzolini, who has on 
some nights sustained the principal 
parts in opera, is a singer who exhi- 
bits herself with great ambition and 
effort, and pleases little in conse- 
quence. The ear is fatigued by the 


perpetual strain, and we long much 


for the art which conceals art. But 
the establishment of Mr. Lumley is 
most in want of a tenor of the calibre 
of Mario, and who may well fill the 
void between the soprano and the 
gigantic bass of Lablache. Baucarde, 
the new importation from Naples, 
has a better voice than he can at 
present manage, and he will scarcely, 
we think, do more than fall into the 
useful rank of Calzolari and Gardoni. 
Amidst the busy schemes of the sea- 
son, two must be unequivocally con- 
demned: the reappearance of Ma- 
dame Pasta, who sang half a note too 
flat, and filled her hearers with com- 
miseration at the unhappy attempt in 
which she had been allowed to em- 
bark—and the introduction of the 
‘Black Malibran.’ Perhaps it may 
be good managerial policy to fill a 
house for one night by any experi- 
ment in novelty; but music has hi- 
therto supported a certain dignity 
at the great opera-houses, and if a 
manager cannot hear for himself, he 
should hear by proxy. If the doors 
be once open to Negro melodists, it 
can scarcely be said to what abyss of 
tion we may descend. 
- Lumley, we believe, is dis- 
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posed to give a commission for ano- 
ther new opera to M. Halevy. La 
Tempesta has filled its place for the 
season, and is now about to enter the 
procession of the works of its com- 
a towards the temple of oblivion. 
{. Halevy belongs to a school of 
musicians who are regularly edu- 
cated, orthodox, and undoubted! 
clever; but from whom we can cal- 
culate beforehand the exact amount 
of amusement which we are to ex- 
pect. Too skilful to fail utterly, 
too unimpassioned and unimaginative 
to place the lasting impress of genius 
upon their works, these composers of 
the old French Conservatoire are the 
safest hands in the world for a tem- 
porary purpose. They never rely 
wholly on Saapubven-then enlist in 
their service the ballet- master, the 
scene-painter, the property man; and, 
what with dresses and decorations, 
prepare such an attack upon the 
senses that their music always passes 
securely under cover of its fire. It 
is scarcely a credit to succeed in these 
concoctions of the French Opera—so 
much is the glory of success divided 
and shared that the composer comes 
in for but a fraction. The essential 
praise of music consists in the sim- 
plicity of its appeal to the hearer— 
it should come from, and go point 
blank to, the heart. Bellini has 
shown the way, to the lasting honour 
of his genius; his simple and natural 
situations bring us into direct com- 
munion with the composer, and in 
this respect he is, in a manner, a 
Mozart. Without wishing to place 
a limit to the enterprize of managers, 
or to curtail their trappings when 
they have a fortunate theme for 
sound and show, we must still exalt 
the musician who chiefly moves the 
affections through the simple re- 
sources of his own art. What a 
triumph has Beethoven achieved in 
this way in Fidelio, which, in spite 
of the prodigious results of the music, 
scarcely draws upon the wardrobe 
for more than a few old coats and 
beards. The remnants of any old 
Spanish melodrama or play would 
set up a Don Giovanni. Where 
trapdoors, machinery, and carpenters’ 
work, are in great request, we gene- 
rally require to pay off the scores of 
the machinist and carpenter out of 
the score of the composer. Those 
modest and able men have worked 
AA 
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incognito for many years, and have 
been among the most able contri- 
butors to the success of opera and 
pantomime. Good music, however, 
still owes them little. Mozart and 
Beethoven, and among the French, 
Herold, managed to do entirely with- 
out them; and certainly they were 
rather the golden days of music 
when an opera was the work of one 
head, than since people have sat in 
conclave upon it. 

A new experiment of Mr. Lumley’s 
management awakens curiosity, and 
promises to extend the musical sea- 
son throughout almost the whole 

ear. The advertisement of ‘Grand 

ational Concerts,’ set on foot by ‘a 
commonwealth of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the very highest rank and 
talent,’ to open towards the end of 
October, has an imposing appearance. 
This undertaking is to surpass the 
Philharmonic in cheapness, the Sa- 
cred Ilarmonic Societies in variety, 
and the Musical Union and the Beeth- 
oven Quartet Society in the num- 
ber of its audience ; in short, it is to 
be a Leviathan, which first swallow- 
ing up the minor fry of concert 
givers, is then to adapt itself to the 
exigencies of all classes of the musi- 
cal public. The savour of this an- 
nouncement is not at all to our taste 
—big rooms must not quarrel with 
little rooms, in which the advantage 
of chamber music is always best 
looked after. The large and the 
small locality have distinct musical 
destinations ; the bass cannot do the 
office of the violin, nor the flute that 
of the trumpet, and it is impossible 
to take with advantage chamber- 
music out of that contracted but 
genial sphere for which composers 
designed it. We trust that M. 
Rousselot’s ‘ Beethoven Quartet So- 
ciety’ and Mr. Ella’s Musical Union 
may pursue their course unharmed 
by the formidable dragon who is just 
now sharpening his teeth to eat them 
up. When we see a prospectus pro- 
mising to do everything, we are re- 
minded of the wish to do a good 
stroke of trade. The advertisement, 
* Boots for the million, used to afflict 
and terrify honest shoemakers, but 
they have survived it. 

‘here is a good field for concert- 
giving, but this is not the route to it. 

o; let Mr. Lumley bring his ar- 


tillery to bear upon the Philhar- 
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monic; let him fire away there to his 
heart’s content; and if his assaults 
infuse any mettle or spirit into the 
feeble hearts of the direction, we may 
possibiy get more than three good 
concerts out of eight. The sub- 
scribers will certainly applaud. We 
have long observed the Philharmonic 
to be in the ‘used up’ condition of 
the invalid in the farce, who is cured 
by being knocked down and engaging 
ina boxing-match. We hope it will 
be remembered that Berlioz, the 
great composer, was systematically 
neglected by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, though he left England amidst 
the general admiration of his genius. 
Our country will owe much to the 
director who enables us to wipe 
away the reproach of a want of due 
discernment and patronage exercised 
towards a famous man, whose Requiem 
and Symphonies almost fill the void 
left by the death of Beethoven. 
When it is proposed to seek new and 
fine music, we merely point to a fact 
corroborated by the unanimous voice 
of public criticism. It is a deside- 
ratum to be accomplished only in the 
works of Berlioz. 

After all, though we in England 
are for the most part practical rather 
than creative musicians, we want 
time to carry out our plans. Music 
becomes more difficult of execution, 
but food and raiment are still costly 
necessaries, which insist that time 
shall be productive, and consequently 
everything is done too much in a 
hurry. If socialism should ever 
prevail in human society, we may at 
least hope for the blessing of such an 
orchestra as Meyerbeer and Berlioz 
would approve; for the rehearsing 
which those masters require will 
hardly allow a man to think of him- 
self, or to make any provision for 
existence beyond his pay at the thea- 
tre. The social principle, as far as 
it extends to a common table, and a 
complete surrender of the time to 
the united objects of the orchestra 
and conductor, has been adopted in 
Germany with success; and if the 
plans of dramatic composers continue 
to increase, we expect that the en- 
gagements of musicians must by and 
bye extend to board and lodging, with 
a corresponding sacrifice of their 
time and talents. To make such 
music as is now wanted a man had 
need to pass his life in the theatre. 
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In spite of the pecuniary disasters 
encountered in the first enterprize of 
the Royal Italian Opera, the mana- 
gers of the present season have found 
means to place several gorgeous 
adaptations on the stage, selected 
from the French, the German, and 
the Italian schools, in which they 
have maintained their well-earned 
musical reputation. The Royal Ita- 
lian Opera continues to be, par ex- 
cellence, ‘the house with the orchestra.’ 
Wanting the means to give to the 
ballet that prominence which it re- 
ceives at the rival theatre, the operas 
represented here have been of a 
larger and more elaborate structure, 
blending often dance with music, and 
filling the stage with such numerous, 
rich, and varied groups, that neither 
the eye nor the ear can desire more. 
Among the revivals of works to 
which we did due honour on their 
first appearance we must mention 
Masaniello, on account of the tenor 
Tamberlik, who made a very favour- 
able impression by his singing of the 
‘Barcarole.’ This singer is not with- 
out powers of expression and natural 
taste, but he affects too much the 
tremulous beauties of the Rubini 
school. It is probable that this art 
in Rubini was adopted by him the 
better to cover the attacks of old age: 
it added grace to the intensity of his 
feeling and expression, but in the 
imitation of many Italian singers of 
the day it is not endurable, and ill- 
compensates for youthful vigour and 
firmness of tone. Mario pleases en- 
tirely without it— though he too 
frequently seeks applause in his 
falsetto, and cannot pass entirely 
without reproach on the score of 
style. Mannerism of expression in 
every sphere of art is at once rejected 
by good taste; yet these are not the 
only peculiarities of celebrated per- 
formers that have passed into a 
fashion. We think the market 
scene and choral prayer of Masa- 
niello may be reckoned among the 
most pleasing and natural represent- 
ations of the modern lyric drama. 

A version of Rossini’s Mosé in 
Egitto, under the name of Zora, oc- 
cupied some time while the company 
was collecting its full strength for 
newer and more important works. 
Madame Castellan sustained with 
ability the part of the heroine in this 
and several other operas produced 
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about the same time. The power to 
arrive at any great dramatic distine- 
tion seems, Covent denied to her. 
Of her vocal power and facility she 
has given many examples in the 
difficult singing characters of Meyer- 
beer’s operas, and yet there is a 
want of soul and depth, and, above 
all, of a power to identify herself 
with situation, which confines the en- 
joyment of her hearers within very 
narrow limits. The choral parts of 
Zora are in Rossini’s largest manner, 
and they received ample justice. 
Another opera, founded on a sacred 
subject, served also to give an occa- 
sional respite to the principal singers, 
and to unite in its pompous and im- 
posing bursts of harmony the splen- 
did combination of the orchestra and 
chorus. This was Verdi's Nabuco, 
produced under the name of Anato. 
Madame Castellan was Abigail, and 
Mademoiselle Vera, Fenena. In the 
latter lady, a native musical talent 
is sufficiently evident, and in the nu- 
merous second parts which she has 
sustained during the season she has 
acquitted herself most meritoriously. 
Physical causes, however, which 
often impede a musical career, must, 
we fear, restrain the histrionic ambi- 
tion of Mademoiselle Vera to what a 
small figure and voice may accom- 
plish. Her powers of expression are 
still correct and chaste, as well in the 
concert-room as on the stage. 
Madame Grisi has this season made 
important additions to her already 
large round of characters, by attack- 
ing those of the German school, in 
which Jenny Lind and Madame 
Viardot have become famous. The 
ambition to sustain herself in the 
public position which she has gained 
and maintained by almost unequalled 
physical exertion, and the talent of a 
very accomplished dramatic singer, 
shows energy in Madame Grisi, and 
an eye quick in discerning the turn 
of popular taste. Before Lablache 
came out as Caliban this season it 
was even doubted whether some of 
the popular favourites, who have 
been existing for nearly twenty years 
on the same characters, had memory 
sufficient for a new one. Neither 
memory nor courage have deserted 
Madame Grisi, who has this season 
assumed Jenny Lind’s part, Alice in 
Roberto; and Madame Viardot’s, 
Valentina in Les Huguenots. The 
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passionate scene which she goes 
through in the final catastrophe of 
the latter opera with Mario, is full 
of tremendous energy, and that Ita- 
lian fire which always lights up the 
enthusiasm of hearers. Still Grisi, 
with all her accomplishments, is an 
actress of routine and convention ; 
the quiet touches of the German 
school—the occasional, sweet, human, 
simple tones ofits recitative—the pro- 
found art under which nature and 
simplicity are couched in Jenny 
Lind and Viardot, transporting us 
into the reality of the seene—are be- 
yond the province of Madame Grisi. 
These studies of sentiment, in look, 
tone, or gesture, springing up like 
flowers where unexpected, are the 
last poetical refinements of opera, 
and address themselves to the highest 
taste. Grisi reserves herself chiefly 
for striking situations, in which her 
method of creating effect is well 
known. In Meyerbeer’s operas we 
must say that we prefer the less os- 
tentatious school of German art ; but 
her Norma, her Lucrezia, are scarcely 
to be surpassed. 

The fine voice in which Mario has 
been during the season has contri- 
buted much to the musical attractions 
of the Royal Italian Opera. The 
air in the Huguenots, with the viola 
obligato of Mr. Hill, has been con- 
stantly increasing in popularity ; and 
among the new things which Mario 
has attempted we must notice Beetho- 
ven's Adelaida, as creating a sensation 
scarcely inferior to that which at- 
tended Rubini’s performance of the 
same music. This was one of the 
attractive novelties of the morning 
concerts given at this house,—among 
which may be also reckoned English 
madrigals, most effectively executed 
by the chorus. We are glad to ob- 
serve that Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
which has been so hackneyed by the 
Italian singers, is, for the future, 
likely to give place to better things. 

As a substitute for Marini, and as 
principal Jasso profondo, we have 
this season had Herr Formes, who, 
though his voice is hard and inflex- 
ible, and his style too unpolished for 
the concert-room, possesses great 
advantages on the stage, and espe- 
cially in the operas of his country- 
men. As Marcel, in the Huguenots, 
he embodied the ideal of the iron 
soldier, and made up his part with 
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that attention to historical detail of 
which Staudigl set so artistic an ea- 
~~ The famous war-song, ‘ Piff 
paff,’ was delivered by him with the 
most extraordinary eccentric energy. 
His Bertram, in Meyerbeer’s Robert, 
possessed all the wild characteristics 
of that fearful conception ; but it is 
in the Freischiitz that he has given 
the greatest amount of animation to 
the scene. The production of this 
work caused much embarrassment to 
the indolent and imperfectly-educated 
Italian opera singers, and the new 
recitatives of Berlioz had to be con- 
siderably altered and shortened by 
M. Costa before they could be adapted 
to the capacity or pleasure of the 
singers. Formes, though evidently 
not at home at first in the Italian 
language, imparted to his music its 
native zest and flavour. He sang 
and acted with national enthusiasm— 
not for himself alone, but for the 
honour of Fatherland. Nothing 
could exceed the vigorous and in- 
spiring effect of the choruses in the 
Freischiitz ; and, perhaps, if it were 
wished to realize the last perfection 
of dramatic enjoyment, it might be 
done by uniting a complete set of 
German principal artists with the 
unequalled English chorus and or- 
chestra, so as to represent Faust, 
Euryanthe, Fidelio, in all the spirit 
and nationality of their first con- 
ception. Something of this sort is 
said to have been projected in the 
original design of the Covent Garden 
Opera, but it has as yet been but 
partially carried out. 

If human lungs and efforts were 
inexhaustible, Le Prophéte would 
easily fill the theatre three times in 
each week. Madame Viardot con- 
tinues to impart such interest to the 
maternal Fides, that the public have 
had but small opportunity as yet to 
judge of her versatility. Her beau- 
tiful and pathetic singing of the air, 
*O figlio mio, che diro?’ still shows 
what mastery over the affections of 
the hearer she possesses ; and every 
step in the gradual advance to public 
appreciation which she makes renews 
the history of Malibran’s career, 
which was slow and difficult at first, 
but received the final triumph and 
acclamation due to genius. 

As a sign of the progress of the 
lyrical, which now appears to have 
almost entirely superseded the acted 
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drama, the last attempt of the Drury 
Lane company, under Mr. Anderson, 
to represent the Antigone of Men- 
delssohn, is worthy of notice. Plays 
not filling the benches, music was 
attempted, and it really was pleasant 
to have our recollections of the work 
revived ; but the orchestra and chorus 
could not be organized in haste, and 
after sundry well-meant, but very 
imperfect attempts, the house closed. 

he late season of concerts has 
been productive of little to interest 
the classical amateur, or advance the 
art. In so far as M. Costa’s influence 
as conductor of the Philharmonic 
extends, the symphonies of the great 
masters may be said to be better 
executed than heretofore ; but in the 
direction with which he is uncon- 
cerned—that is, in the engagement 
of singers, of instrumental artists, 
and in the selection of music—the 
honour of a national institution 
seems entirely overlooked. Cheap- 
ness and expediency are the order of 
the day. To sell as many tickets as 
possible, and to expend as little as 
possible upon engagements, may show 
a cheering pecuniary result; but 


there is also a heavy per contra of 


grumbling and dissatisfaction. The 
strangers from the country, who pur- 
chase tickets for a night that they 
may say they have been at the Phil- 
harmonic, have introduced there new 
manners and customs. We hardly 
know who commenced the practice, 
but now so many of the audience 
begin to leave the room after the 
second symphony of the evening, 
that the close of the performance is 
comparatively abandoned. One chief 
reason of this is the great falling off 
in the character of the solo perform- 
ances—in the singers, especially ; it 
is not only that they are often com- 
mon shilling-concert exhibitors, but, 
even when they are new, their talents 
are mean and inconsiderable. It 
was actually a grand gala night 
when, at the close of the season, 
Miss Lucombe, Miss Dolby, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, appeared together, and 
made some amends for the dissatis- 
faction of the audience on a previous 
evening, when their forbearance was 
grievously tried by the incompetence 
of an unknown French lady-singer. 
Since the practice has been adopted 
of retaining the same singer through 
two parts of the concert, the interest 
of the second part has much declined, 
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for if the singer be of small or hack- 
nied talent there is very little cu- 
riosity to hear an unsuccessful expe- 
riment repeated. The Wednesday 
Concerts and the Tavern Concerts, 
now so frequent in the suburbs of 
London, have done much to lower 
the standing of artists. In such 
places Thalberg and Ernst have be- 
come common, and they attract at- 
tention now mainly in proportion as 
they play good music, and reveal 
something more than a merely me- 
chanical talent. That Thalberg could 
play Mozart’s Concerto in D minor, 
and restrain the power of his fingers 
within the bounds of the composition 
so as not to deform the work, seemed 
to many a gratifying evidence of his 
judgment. But we have heard him 
do this more than once, and it is now 
in good music alone that Thalberg 
keeps curiosity fresh. 

cae the character of the 
Philharmonic Concert cannot be sus- 
tained by means of singers and per- 
formers who are heard everywhere. 
What distinction is conferred upon 
the artist who makes one of the cheap 
miscellaneous crowd of Philharmonic 
soloists? There was a time when 
the Continent supplied the concerts 
with a constant succession of new 
performers,—no city but contributed 
its best, and manifested an eagerness 
for the suffrages of a London au- 
dience. But, of late, we have been 
sadly deficient in musical lions: if 
any one possess special talents or 
rare acquirements, he makes them 
known through other channels, and 
offers them to the Philharmonic only 
when they have become cheap and 
stale enough for the purpose of the 
directors. In the vocal and solo 
pieces, nothing short of a thorough 
reform will give satisfaction to the 
old subscribers. 

Since our last notice of the music 
of London, we have had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the speculation of the 
Wednesday Concerts fairly stranded. 
It came suddenly and unexpectedly 
to an end; nor could a better issue 
be wished to any undertaking in 
which baits were spread for the lowest 
taste, and where it was endeavoured 
to revive from our old theatrical 
music much that experience and pro- 
gress had justly exploded. The day 
of such composers as Braham and 
Michael Kelly will not easily shine 
again upon England, any more than 
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that of the Vauxhall songs of the 
close of the last century. And as 
for the good music with which the 
bad is mixed, the whole takes such a 
colour of vulgarity from the tone of 
the concert, that the violation of taste 
is scarcely less in the one case than 
in the other. Jullien’s entertain- 
ments were destined for the million— 
they were to please everybody : their 
fate is known, and should be in- 
structive. Public entertainments in 
music should always be addressed to 
a class with some higher object than 
the cupidity of speculation, and good 
music generally rewards active and 
judicious enterprize. 

It is with great pleasure that we 
observe the continued success of the 
Beethoven Quartet Society in their 
new and elegant apartments in Queen 
Anne Street. Haydn, Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn, have gradually been 
drawn within the circle of entertain- 
ments, while Beethoven furnishes the 
staple, and carries off the chief honours 
of them. LRousselot the violoncello, 
and Hill the tenor player, the original 
performers of the society in the time 
of its founder, the late Mr. Alsager, 


have been joined this season by 
Ernst and Cooper, who have been 
the stationary first and second violin. 
We have never heard the quartets 
so exquisitely performed as by this 


party. There is an individuality in 
each artist, which blends into a per- 
fect whole. Ernst, with a rather 
thin tone, shows such an elegant 
style, and so much taste, that no one 
has ever equalled him as an expo- 
nent of the passion of Beethoven. 
Sivori and Molique, more correct 
in certain technical points, fall far 
short of him in this respect; and no 
one can form an idea of the genius 
of this violinist who knows him not 
in his peculiar province—expression. 

To hear how habit and indefatiga- 
ble practice have smoothed down the 
difficulties of the posthumous quar- 
tets of Beethoven, astonishes, even 
after the evidence of the senses—so 
wonderfully have ‘ the crooked been 
made straight, and the rough places 
plain.’ Easy, such music can never 
become, but a certain facility has 
been gained; and if the application 
of the Beethoven Quartet Society 
has only brought these works out of 
their former enigmatical state, ren- 
dered their meaning clear, and placed 
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the genius of the composer at its true 
elevation, a great service has been 
rendered to art. Music has hardly 
greater mysteries, or deeper recesses 
of invention to be explored, than 
those through which we follow the 
profound Beethoven with this sim- 
ple combination—two violins, tenor 
and bass. The incessant varieties 
which he draws from the powers of 
these instruments, might well en- 
large that view of the future of mu- 
sic which kept his genius in perpetual 
exaltation. Through the efforts of 
this society Mendelssohn has also ap- 
peared ina new light. His quartet 
writings show a genius so happily 
adapted to that branch of art, that 
had he lived, it might have proved 
his principal and most successful 
walk of composition. Among the 
new foreign players who have ex- 
pounded Beethoven's pianoforte com- 
positions, we may notice the cele- 
brated M. Stephen Heller with 
praise, for his tasteful and correct 
readings ; and yet his execution, con- 
trasted with the finished mechanism of 
the day, will be thought somewhat 
deficient in lightness and elegance. 

Mr. Ella, at the ‘ Musical Union; 
has pursued nearly the same object 
as the Beethoven Society. He has 
produced many polished perform- 
ances of chamber music; and a new 
pianoforte player, of whom report 
speaks well, M. Silas, has appeared 
under his auspices. 

The Bach Society, an association 
of not many months’ standing, has 
gathered strength enough to give 
one public performance of the vocal 
works of the great John Sebastian. 
We wish well to the co-operative 
principle in which these societies are 
generated; it is the only way in 
which the works of a master hitherto 
supported by solitary and individual 
enthusiasm can be expected to con- 
tribute to the advance of the age. 
But when the gigantic ideas of Bach 
in the sacred chorus can be realized, 
the public may expect entirely new 
sensations in choral music. The 
fugues of the double-choir motetts, 
on various chorals as a canto fermo, 
might engage the attention of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, or of Mr. 
Hullah’s upper classes at St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall. It is really difficult to 
find what can best employ such vast 
associations. 
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LETTERS FROM GENERAL CONWAY TO HORACE WALPOLE 
(EARL OF ORFORD). 


FROM THE ORIGINALS, FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. 
SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 


Part IV. 


Mahon, Minorca, Sept. 4th, 1751. 
{ese Horry,—If I waited till I heard from you, in all appearance I 
should never write to you again. I have now been near a month in this 
cursed island, and out of England almost two, and have not had a single line, 
nor a word, from you or any of my friends, except one only. Yet I don’t 
mean to complain of you, but of my own stupidity or negligence that did not 
take my measures better—of my ill-fortune, of roads, distances, seas, winds, 
&e. °*T would be but a little hyperbole to say your letters were afraid to 
come here ; the least hint of what Minorca is must frighten ’em from it. 
Imagine what is ugliest in nature, and dullest in human society, and you'll 
perhaps have a better notion of this place than I can give you. The country 
is one heap of rock and sand ; not a tree for shelter, nor a brook for refresh- 
ment, in the whole island. Where Cardinal Retz, who describes this as a 
, got his ideas, or what fortunate island he mistook for it, I don’t 
now. ‘The inhabitants are, in appearance, fit inhabitants for such a place— 
ugly in form, poor, proud, mean, ignorant, and superstitious. I believe 
really, at an average, I have seen two or three processions a-day ever since I 
have been here ; so you see they enjoy their own religion. They have their 
own laws too,—liberty enough; at least much more than they ever knew. 
No taxes for our government, and a free trade; and yet they say they are 
very discontented, and sigh for a Spanish government. 

I had the pleasure and entertainment t’other day of seeing the great races 
of Mahon, on the festival of Saint John the Baptist’s decapitation, which they” 
celebrate with great mirth and festivity. The games themselves are very 
noble, really ; and such as I believe exceed everything of the kind, ancient or 
modern. ‘There are four races, namely, of horses, of mules, of jackasses, and 
a foot-race. Inthe first, the prize is a silver tea-spoon, value three or four 
shillings; the victor in the second is rewarded with a halter; the third 
obtains a set of shoes for his animal; and the fourth a pair for himself. At 
night there was a public ball in an open place of the town, called by us 
Moorfields, where our regiments generally exercise. In one corner of it they 
light a kind of bonfire, not for warmth, as you'll imagine, but to supply the 
place of wax-lights ; and the ball is regulated in this manner, viz. a damsel is 
set up in a conspicuous place to auction, where the men bid for her in pro- 
portion to her beauty, merit, and accomplishments, from about one-third of 
a penny as high as sixpence. The highest bidder is her partner, takes her 
out, and dances three reprises of a sort of grave jig, but with such decorum 
that he is not allowed to touch her hands. The women dance, generally with 
castagnettes, a slow step with very little variety, but sometimes not without 
grace. There’s a stupid description of a stupid ceremony for you. 

I have, moreover, seen a Jew’s wedding, which is odd enough; but I'll 
spare you the description. We were all almost smothered. Imagine, in one 
of the hottest days of the hottest season that has been known in this hot 
climate, a hundred and fifty people, from ten till twelve in the morning, in a 
room little bigger than a closet, with a great lustre of candles a-light, and 
two immense flaming tapers. After this, dancing minuets, and a narrow 
escape of country dances! For me, Iam a perfect salamander in these heats: 
they don’t the least affect my health, and have much to do to make me 
complain. Z'riste avantage! It puts me in mind of what I was reading 
tother day in Saint Anthony's speech to the fishes, where he congratulates 
them upon their happiness in not feeling, or suffering by, the Deluge. 
However, it is an advantage when one is here, and since it is one’s fate to 
live in a furnace, it's a comfort not to be scorched. 

In the meantime I have a constant eye upon Italy, and meditate my 
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flight there with the very first occasion that offers. Iam a little sorry that I 
did not get recommendations from you, Lord Orford, &c., for Florence and 
Rome ; for since I have been out now, I have found it a melancholy thing 
to go into a strange town without ’em. At Marseilles I was as if a Chinese 
had been there, knowing not a soul, nor conversing but with our table d*hdte. 
I have some hopes from Mr. Mann ;* but, not knowing him, shall wish I had 
had letters.t 

Adieu, dear Horry. This is a tedious scroll; but excuse it, pray. You 
can't think the comfort there is in writing and complaining. I know no 
more of England at present than of Grand Tartary. Not one line from 
thence yet, even from Lady Ailesbury. since I have been here. Indeed this 
is very melancholy. Pity me do, and believe me very sincerely and affec- 
tionately yours, dt 


Mahon, Sept. 26th, 1751. 

Dear Horry,—I can’t say how much disappointed I was on the arrival of 
the pacquet t’other day, among a great bundle of English letters, after being 
absent almost eleven weeks, and after having writ to you twice, to find none 
from you. I don’t care to think you have quite forgot or neglected me, and 
therefore choose to suppose either my letters to you, or yours to me, have 
been lost ; for I can assure you there never was a worse place to be forgot in 
by one’s friends than this. It is really a better place to be writ to in than 
to write in by much, though I write, as you find, without ceasing; but 
without it, I could not expect to hear from my friends, and without that 
this horrid place and life, that nothing can reconcile, would be quite into- 
lerable. There's a relief in complaining too, and for that purpose I own I 
write chiefly at present to complain of you, to complain of everything here, 
and to complain of the worst fortune in the world, without which I might 
by this time have made my escape—for some time at least. As to the first, 
I shall say no more, though I could say a great deal. On the second head 
of complaint I could talk for ever, the place is such a complication of 
ugliness, dulness, and ennui ; rocks, sands, mountains, bareness, brownness, 
barrenness ; no mirth, no joy, no society; much ignorance, much poverty 
and superstition. "Tis a horrid little spot indeed—an abominable one 
beyond all other abominations. Of my ill-fortune, too, I could say a good 
deal; but shall only tell you now how it has served me in regard to my 
voyage to Italy, which, as I have told you, my mind has been set upon from 
the moment I left England. ‘There has been a man-of-war expected here a 
good while from Portugal, in her way to Italy. Two days ago she was met 
at sea. They told us she’d come in immediately, having money for the 
garrison and letters for the governor. I asked his leave to go in her, and 
was preparing everything for my voyage. Now judge of my ill-luck! 
Last night she comes in at twelve o’clock—knocks up the coffee-house man 
for lemons and greens, I think—drops her money and letters—sets sail imme- 
diately—and this morning was irrevocably gone before I knew she had been 
here. The silly captain, it seems, was in a hurry to see his wife, whom he 
had left in Italy. 

So there’s an end of my Italian scheme for the present, at least; though 


* British envoy at the court of Florence. 

+ Horace Walpole had anticipated his friend’s wishes, as appears in his letter to 
Mann, dated July 16, 1751 :—* My chief reason for writing to you,’ says he, ‘is to 
notify a visit that you will have at Florence this summer from Mr. Conway, who is 
forced to go to his regiment at Minorca, but is determined to reckon Italy within his 
quarters. You know how particularly he is my friend: I need not recommend him 
to you; but you will see something very different from the staring boys that come in 
flocks to you once a-year like woodcocks. Mr. Conway is deservedly reckoned one 
of the first and most rising young men in England. He has distinguished himself in 
the greatest style, both in the army and in parliament. This is for you: for the 
Florentine ladies, there is still the finest person and the handsomest face I ever saw— 
no, I cannot say that all this will be quite for them ; he will not think any of them 
so handsome as my Lady Ailesbury.’ 
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I am still bent upon pursuing it whenever an opportunity offers. And 
a propos to that, if you ever write to Mr. Mann, as I suppose you do, ’twill be 
a vast comfort to me if you'll just mention me to him, as I am sure I shall 
run headlong into Italy, sans avis, without any acquaintance or recommend- 
ation, and appear like a vagabond. 

I am just returned from the tour of the island, from seeing it all over, 
and finding it all the same I thought it at first, and in our neighbourhood. 
Our journey, or expedition, was of six days, for I should own [I lay still 
three of ’em, and, in the course of it, presented us with nothing but two 
ordinary towns and a village, two mountains and a cavern. At Cuidadella I 
staid three days with Colonel Lockart, and by way of visit, for it’s a mean 
place enough ; though, in the Spaniard’s time, the capital of the island. On 
one of our mountains is a convent of Augustin friars, who, with all the air 
of austerity and retreat which such a situation bears, live, if the world belies 
em not, more like the herd of Epicurus than the flock of St. Austin. The 
place, however, is in great odour of sanctity, and as full of lies and miracles 
as it can hold. They gave usa good breakfast, and we a small tribute to their 
favourite image, with which both parties were equally content. 

Our other mountain is curious for an ancient Spanish fortress ; and our 
cavern, by description, must be like that vulgarly called the Devil’s in 
Derbyshire. Adieu, dear Horry. 

Ever most sincerely yours, 


H. S. C. 


Rome, Jan. 23rd, 1752. 

Dear Horry,—I received a letter from you just before I left Florence ofa 
prodigious old date, by which I assure you I had a very particular satis- 
faction in finding, not only that you had not quite forgot me, but had been 
very good in writing two letters before which 1 never received, and which I 
assure you I very heartily regret. You won’t suspect me of complimenting 
you when I say such letters must always be very agreeable to an indifferent 
person, nor when I say their value is doubled to me by all my connexions 
and regards for you. It felt more awkward and more mortifying than I can 
express to seem neglected by you. Our acquaintance and connexion are 
almost as old as our relationship, that is, almost as old as ourselves, which, 
by the bye, begins to grow very old; and I feel both vain and happy when I 
can flatter myself it is not a mere habitude on your side, finding it so very 
different from it on my own. Why they robbed me of your letters that, as 
you tell me, were neither treasonous nor scandalous, [ don’t know, unless for 
a very natural reason that might easily escape you, though it’s pretty obvious 
to me—because they liked em and chose to keep ’em. You see, by this, my 
Lady Townshend's bon mot did not find me at Minorca: I am sorry for those 
poor people who don't hear one in an age; but I certainly was very glad for 
myself. You'll see where it found me by my last, and though I said some- 
thing in it of the very easy, polite, and agreeable reception I met with there, 
Inever can say enough. I never saw a better heart, nor with more turn to 
oblige and to please. I have seen but little of him,* or rather but for a little 
while, for he is one of those marked characters one can’t but know imme- 
diately, especially in the situation I was in, where I had such constant 
experience of it. 

I left Florence with great regret, I assure you; but after staying five 
weeks, instead of five days, found it absolutely necessary, or to abandon all 
thoughts of Rome, which, besides my curiosity for the Gran’ Citta that you 
know I have long entertained, I thought would really be too ridiculous after 
coming so far and so near it. 

I saw but little of the Griffoni} at Florence, and, by the little I did see, it’s 
a shocking truth, but it must out some time or other, I can’t think her 

* Mr. Mann. 

+ A Florentine lady, much admired by Horace Walpole, and to whom he applies 
some of the Earl of Surrey’s love-verses, addressed, in Henry the Eighth’s time, to 
the fair Geraldine of Florence. 
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handsome. As to agreeable, there are so many tastes I-shall say nothing. 
To speak the truth, it is not fair, I saw so little of her. But her sister 
Antinori pleased me ‘vastly ; ; she’s infinitely agreeable and sensible, and, for 
a beauty of that age, very handsome. The loves, and scandals, and odd 
stories, of Florence would fill a volume—they are of all sorts, serious and 
comic, but much more of the latter. It is a scene of cicisbéship, and of 
intrigue beyond anything, in all kinds of people of all orders, ages, and 
conditions, and in all ways. * * * The grand flame of Florence is a Madame 
Acciainoli—Mr. Pelham’s flame, a Mr. Langley’s flame, now a young Flo- 
rentine’s (one Piccio), and soon, they say, to be another's ; and, w hat’s parti- 
cular, she is perhaps the homeliest young woman in Florence, and there 
really are many. Of beauties I count but four. 

I came hither with Lord Stormont, an acquaintance I just began at 
Paris and improved at Florence, and you'll believe I think myself lucky in 
it when I say he is one of the most agreeable young men I have known, both 
sensible and lively. We have lived “together since we came here, and shall, 
I suppose, till I go, which I expect soon, as all my letters flatter me of late 
with a regiment of dragoons and a sudden recall ; though whether I shall be 
able to obey it immediately I don’t know, the weather isso very bad, and the 
cold so extreme, that I fancy the Alps must be impassable. You may, 
however, imagine I shan't be very long in attempting it, at least. In the 
meantime, we ‘live here in one perpetual hurry and giro enough to turn one’s 
head; three hours every morning for the antiquities, and two more for the 
palaces, pictures, &c., with late dinner, dressing after the Opera, and company. 
Here’s your old friend the Venetian ambassadress, as silly and whimsical as 
ever. We have been at her balls, and she insists upon having known me 

very well in England. She did not stir at her ball, t‘other night, till it was 
just over, and then danced torlanas, dragged everybody about the room, and 
made the fiddlers dance with her all round the house. Lord Charlemont is 
here, and Lord Tilney, driven hither from Calais by contrary winds in his 
way to England, literally ; so he was forced on shore at Ostend, and set out 
immediately for Rome! With this, he’s really a good little creature. 

Adieu, dear Horry. Believe me ever very sincerely yours, 0 

H. S. C. 


P.S. Tl talk of Rome at the end of Warwick Street. 


Belturbet, May 22, 1752. 

Dear Horry,—I am at present under the circumstances of reviewing with 
a head full of firelocks, pistols, swords, jack- boots, and returns. ‘To-morrow 
we perform before General Bligh, and, in about a week after, march for our 
new quarters at Sligo. Lady “Ailesbury, whom I left in Dublin, joins me 
here, and we proceed immediately to Sligo, there to stay a decent time to 
see the regiment settled, and then to Park | Place, where you may imagine we 
are rather impatient to be, and where we expect you'll bring your wife to make 
us a visit ; or, if you are resolved to resign her, I desire, at ‘least, you'll come 
yourself, and do it in a decent manner. 

What shall I tell you of Belturbet ? It’s a strange, dirty, Irish country- 
town,—a market-town, if you will, and a borough-town ; but yet as mean in 
appearance as most of our “villages, and dirtier almost than any. Yet here 
our whole regiment is assembled ; here we have had horse-races since I came ; 
and here we had a ball two nights ago; and, what is strangest of all, out of 
these dirty holes, like rabbit- burrows, they turn eight or ten good, gen- 
teel girls, really well-dressed, and fit to appear at any York or Chester as- 
sembly, and good dancers. 

Lady Ailesbury and Nanny, in the meantime, are feasting and gadding 
in Dublin, at their Vauxhalls, and I don’t know what. They pretend it’s 
very dull; but I am afraid they'll find Sligo rather more so. Adieu. Give 


my love to your spouse, and believe me, dear Horry, most sincerely yours, 
Hi. S. C. 
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Leizslip, July 14th, 1752. 

Dear Horry,—We have been here these two or three days on our road 
home. Iam not sure you know where ‘here’ is. It is the primate’s house 
seven miles from Dublin. On Saturday next, this being Tuesday, we pro- 
pose to embark for Holyhead, from whence eight days bring us to town; 
so that, with a fair wind and barring accidents, we expect to be there on 
Monday se’nnight. 

I don’t summon you to give up your charge,* but to a performance of 
your promise of bringing her to us to Park Place, which I was very glad to 
have under your hand in your last letter. Now, when I say ‘bring her, 
that shall be as you please; for we come to town first, where I fancy Lady 
Ailesbury will be glad to see her, and save you the trouble of carrying her 
down: but not that of coming there, which we absolutely look upon as our 
right ; nor will Lady Ailesbury receive your report anywhere else, though 
we shall be very glad to meet you in town. 

My cousin's and Lady D.’s is an excellent history ; but really the farce of 
it has ended a little too tragically in his losing his estate, or, at least, the 
settlement of it, which seems to put it in no small danger with a father capri- 
cious enough to object to Lady Di. seriously, as I hear he did, because she 
was not the sort of beauty he liked.t 

You complain of your want of news, and send us a volume. I could talk 
of nothing but ourselves and our own uninteresting history at quarters, and 
have not time for that; it has been made duller than usual by very bad 
weather, which is not much mended here. You see it’s time to finish when 
one comes to the weather. So, till we meet, which I assure you I think of 
with impatience, 

I remain, most sincerely yours, 
H. S. C. 

P.S. Lady Ailesbury and Nanny salute you. I hope poor Mrs. Leneve 
is better. Pray make my compliments to her. We are not sure we shan’t 
be in town on Sunday, and I fancy Lady Ailesbury would be very sorry not 
to find Missy in waiting for her; so will beg you to send her there to our 
house. 

Sligo, May 8, 1753. 

Dear Horry,—I told you I'd write to you, and now perform my promise, 
according to rule, by letting you know of my good journey and safe arrival ; 
events so much, of course, that I have a notion you have no great curiosity 
about ‘em; and much jess to hear the detail of a dull, solitary journey of a 
dull person to a dull place; which is my history in three words. I lost my 
chaise, that is, broke it, and left it three miles from Chester, and have not 
recovered it since. ‘That's my only event, and, in consequence of it, I have 
most unmercifully jumbled myself down here for four days successively upon 
these stony roads in a hackney coach, that it’s a mercy I have a whole bone 
in my skin. 

I stayed very little at Dublin, and learnt no news in the world but the 
death of old General Read, who is since come to life again, to the disappoint- 
ment of half-a-dozen colonels that expected his regiment. General De- 


* The daughter of General Conway and Lady Ailesbury. 

tT The ‘history’ alluded to by Conway is thus narrated by Horace Walpole in 
the letter to which the above is an answer :—‘ My Lady Ailesbury,’ writes Walpole, 
‘says I must send her news, and the whole history of Mr. Seymour and Lady Di. 
Egerton, and their quarrel, and all that is said on both sides. I can easily tell her 
all that is said on one side (Mr. Seymour’s), who says the only answer he has ever 
been able to get from the Duchess or Mr. Lyttelton was, that Di. has her caprices. 
The reason she gives, and gave him, was the badness of his temper and imperiousness 
of his letters ; that he scolded her for the over-fondness of her epistles, and was even 
So unsentimental as to talk of desiring to make her happy, instead of being made so 
by her. He is gone abroad in despair, and with an additional circumstance, which 
would be very uncomfortable to anything but a true lover; his father refuses to 
resettle the estate on him, the entail of which was cut off by mutual consent, to make 
way for the settlements on the marriage.’ 
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gue was thought to be dying, too, when I came from Dublin; but, in 
short, death, that is vulgarly reckoned the most certain, is, of all things, the 
most uncertain, and there’s no depending uponit. I have no interest in these 
deaths, observe ; but we military men all make cause commune of it, and take 
it seriously ill if an old general does not die when he should, and are quite 

vish. There’s poor Lord Molesworth, too, whom I saw in Dublin, if he 
ives long will give great cause of complaint. I never saw in anybody living a 
stronger appearance of decay and mortality; and though I must not talk 
such language in the barracks here, to you I may own that I am heartily 
sorry for it, as he will leave a young wife, two —— young women by 
his first, and five or six children by the present: all, I believe, without a 
penny. One must be very military, indeed, to be pleased with such an event. 

To think of entertaining you with anything from Sligo would be a folly. 
You know no thing nor creature here. Tt won't bear describing, and I am 
bad at description, too, so shall make this short. Let me hear the news of 
the town from you, and particularly your own, I desire. Believe me, dear 
cousin, most faithfully yours, 

H. 8S. C. 
Sligo, May 19, 1753. 

Dear Horry,—I am vastly obliged to you for thinking of me and writing 
to me at a time when, by all the rules of correspondence, it was my business 
to write first ; and the more because it looks as if we were not to write b 
rule. What you call your tittle-tattle wanted no apology. I need not tell 
any body else, but I find it’s necessary to inform you that it’s more agreeable, 
more entertaining, and generally more interesting, than greater and graver 
events, as they are commonly told; not but that some of your paragraphs 
would figure in a gazette. The death of poor Lord Hyde is, indeed, but too 
grave. I saw it in the newspapers, but was in hopes it was not true. I am 
sorry, as you seem to be, for the disposition he has made of his estate, par- 
ticularly on poor Lord Charles’s account, who, I believe, has a great deal of 
merit, and wants the property much more, I fancy, than they where it’s gone. 
I don’t understand how he came to have so much to dispose of, or what power 
he has over anything that falls by Lord Clarendon’s death. 

We live as dully as possible here; yet I neither envy nor regret your 
balls and masquerades. I submit a little to my age, as you do; that is, to 
my disposition and situation. I think to be always in those whirlwinds of 
diversion, without gallantry, is childish, tiresome, and insipid; and to be 
— neither suits my present state nor inclination. I am not wiser nor 

tter than other people, but you have always told me I was more indifferent. 
I believe that might be true to a degree, at least comparatively, and it’s more 
so now. I don’t mean that I am insensible either to the people or things that 
make me happy now: that can’t be, since my happiness does not result from 
a mere absence of misfortunes and wants; but then it is not that turbulent 
happiness of the gay and gallant — that revelling and enthusiastic pleasure 
with which people are carried in the air and in the clouds, looking down 
with pity and contempt upon such poor veterans as you and I that crawl 
peacefully upon the earth. I look up at’em with wonder sometimes, but not 
with envy; not even of my Lady Sostunbestend, nor my Lord Holder- 
nesse, whom I regard as the two gayest of the age. 

Here I am, daily fighting my squadrons and battalions, and amusing my- 
self, poor thing, as well as any one can with his mere dry duty, and with a 
head so full of firelocks, swords, and bayonets, and so stuffed with buff accou- 
trements, slings, and belts, and pouches, boots and spurs, bridles and saddles, 
that I have scarce room for any other idea there. Don’t wonder, therefore, 
if I talk strangely and incoherently ; it’s much for me to talk at all out of 
my occupation, I assure you: nor does this town afford a single event, great 
or small, that could bear the telling even by yourself. I must, therefore, go 
back to yours. 

As to Mr. Spencer’s match, knowing nothing of the parties, I can only 
— at it by the opinion of others. Lord Grenville, you say, is for it, and 

ady Cowper, I hear, is in despair about it, which would rather make one 
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think'well of it. But he is vastly young to marry ; they say, only eighteen : 
so there’s a dreadful time to i and grow tired, and at a season when I 
doubt one’s most likely to do so. 

Your history of my ancient princess is admirable.* I don't think her quite 
incapable of giving provocations, but what provocation could move her an- 
tagonist to such an outrageous pitch of violence and impertinence I am 
curious to know. You civil people that bow to her, don’t quite lose your 
reputation, I think; but it’s a mercy neither Colonel V. nor I are any longer 
her lovers. As to my lord, I suppose he’s out of the question. It’s a shock- 
ing violence, to be sure: in France the offender would be put in prison for 
it, or worse ; but here, when you and all her friends have exclaimed, ‘ They'll 
get my Lady Yarmouth not to have her teeth drawn or cleaned by him, 
it will end. I expected to hear a fracas of another kind about a person I 
named, and am curious to know if her victorious and happy rival has hazarded 
a conflict or retreated to her castle in Yorkshire. 

You are reading Lord Bolingbroke’s last volume of letters, you say; and 
I have just taken up Lord Orrery’s, in which I am an age behind all the 
world. They were read by everybody last year before I came home; and 
I either did not hear or have forgot the opinions about ‘em: but, for myself, 
except the character of Swift had raised people’s curiosity, I should wonder 
they were read at all. I think they are in as florid and flimsy a style as 
anything I have seen a great while. 

I think Sir Charles's distich ¢ neither very new nor very ingenious, I must 
own. How the German language may have brightened it up, I don’t know. 
Monsieur Munchausen looks like a judge. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. S.C. 
Park Place, June 24, 1753. 

Dear Horry,——-The day before yesterday I returned from my travels in 
Ireland, which I notify to you, that I may learn at the same time where you 
are, what becomes of you, and when one may hope to see you. 

I received your letter with the history of the Marriage-bill,{ which diverts 
* This alludes to a diverting story of a titled lady, of whom Ccnway, in early 
life, was an admirer. It is thus told by Horace Walpole :—‘ The heroine is Lady 
Harrington ; the hero is—not entirely of royal blood ; at least, I have never heard 
that Lodomie, the tooth-drawer, was in any manner descended from the house of 
Bourbon. Don’t be alarmed: this plebeian operator is not in the catalogue of your 
successors. How the lady was the aggressor is not known; ’tis only conjectured that 
French politeness and French interestedness could never have gone such lengths 
without mighty provocation. The first instance of the tooth-drawer’s ungentle 
behaviour was on hearing it said that Lady Harrington was to have her four girls 
drawn by Liotard, which was wondered at, as his price is so great. ‘Oh!’ said 
Lodomie, ‘ Chacune paie pour la sienne.’ Soon after this insult, there was some 
dispute about payments and tooth-powder, and divers messages passed. At last the 
lady wrote a card, to say she did not understand such impertinent answers being 
given to her chairman by an arracheur de dents. The angry little gentleman, with 
as much intrepidity as if he had drawn out all her teeth, tore the card in five slits, and 
returned it with this astonishing sentence,—‘ I return you your impertinent card, and 
desire you will pay me what you owe me.’ All I know more is, that the tooth- 
drawer still lives; and so do many lords and gentlemen formerly thought the slaves 
of the offended fair one’s will and passions, and, among others, to his great shame, 
your sincere friend, H. W.’ 

+ This alludes to a panegyrical distich by Sir Charles Williams on the Queen of 
Hungary, as follows,— 

O regina orbis prima et pulcherrima, ridens 
Es Venus, incedens Juno, Minerva loquens. 





‘ It is infinitely admired at Vienna,’ says Walpole; ‘ but Baron Munchausen has 
received a translation of it into German in six verses, which are still more applauded.’ 

t This was a bill introduced by Lord Bath for the prevention of clandestine 
marriages, with a view to put an end to the abuses practised in the precincts of the 


Fleet Prison, May Fair, and other unlicensed places. It gave rise to violent party 
altercations. 
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me a good deal, and puzzles me a little. Ithink by your and other accounts 
that the party heats seem more than the zeal for or against the scheme could 
naturally have produced ; and yet the policy of ministers showing their teeth 
and snarling at one another, when it is not time to bite, I don’t clearly un- 
derstand. But I must own myself (and very honestly do) a miserable poli- 
tician. Perhaps as the last general war of politics ended by the event of two 
ears ago, these skirmishes are only to keep our orators in breath till another 
reaks out: for it’s so much the nature of Englishmen to divide and sub- 
divide, that if there were but two left in the world I believe they'd form two 
rties ; and if there was but one, he’d quarrel with himself. I have actually 
eard of two men living in a lighthouse off the coast of Cornwall, where 
they see no soul but themselves, who quarrelled and did not speak to one 
another for a twelvemonth, though, as I have said, they had no mortal to 
speak to, and, I believe, could neither read nor write. 

Adieu. I hope Strawberry has fared better than Park Place. We are 
choked with drowth, all our ponds emptied, our trees dead, and our turf 
burnt. If there is any news, tell me, and believe me most sincerely yours, 

“H. S.C. 


WATERING-PLACES AND SUMMER HAUNTS OF ENGLAND. 


T was an observation of the great 
French chancellor, D’Aguessau, 
that he invariably found a relief to 
continued occupation on one subject 
in change of study. ‘ Le changement 
*étude,’ said he, ‘est toujours un 
delussement. If those wearied and 
worn-out in body, and suffocated 
with the smoke and smells of Lon- 
don, would adopt the advice of the 
great French magistrate and lawyer, 
and, when sick or suffering, move 
from one place to another—in a 
word, change the scene and the air, 
what a world of suffering and ex- 
pense might be saved to the delicate 
valetudinarian, to the pale and pen- 
sive scholar, to the fragile beauty 
with shattered nerves and broken 
health, who has gone through the 
gaieties of the London season. How 
the eight or ten thousand general 
ractitioners who live within the 
ills of mortality, a-gulling of sim- 
ples, instead of culling them, would 
suffer in purse and in practice in 
consequence! How much less phy- 
sic would be swallowed, and how 
much more rude health we should 
everywhere see prevailing, we need 
not stop to detail. It is our firm 
belief, founded on no mean experi- 
ence, that nine-tenths of the com- 
plaints called ‘stomach,’ ‘ nervous,’ 
‘dyspeptic, ‘ bilious, and ‘ want of 
tone,’ would disappear with a change 
of air, of diet, and of mode of life, 
in the space of two or three months. 


At this period in the past year, when 
cholera raged so fearfully in Lon- 
don, how few of those who left their 
business avocations and _ hurried 
down to Brighton, Broadstairs, Do- 
ver, Ramsgate, Little Hampton, the 
Isle of Wight, or even to Southend 
or Herne Bay, suffered from the 
malady, and how many of those 
who remained in London fell vic- 
tims. But whether cholera, fever, 
influenza, or any other epidemic pre- 
vail; whether men or women be 
worn out and jaded by toil, by 
study, or by exhaustion, or by the 
inordinate pursuit of pleasure or of 
business, depend on it, gentle reader, 
there is nothing like change of scene 
and of air—like journeying from 
one watering- place to another, in 
search of health and amusement. 
The man or the animal who has 
been too long confined to one spot 
without intermission, commences, 
after eight or nine months’ sojourn, 
to feel a yearning for a change of air 
and scene; and if such change be 
not speedily effected, the general 
health begins to suffer, and day after 
day, symptoms of languor, of rest- 
lessness, of indigestion, and of inca- 
pacity to labour, present themselves. 
Recourse is then had to the general 
practitioner, or to the family doctor 
or surgeon, when the inevitable 
stereotyped blue pill and colocynth, 
or Plummer’s pill, or an alterative 
course of calomel, is ordered,—a dose 
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which, for a time, gives relief. But 
after a month the symptoms return 
with renewed vigour, and the poor 
— is again pilled and purged 
stically, and secundum artem, and 
again he experiences a topical and 
temporary relief. But meanwhile 
the vital energy is diminishing, and 
hysic becomes a necessity of nature. 
he dressing-room and table of the 
patient becomes a laboratory, on 
which are ranged in admired order, 
or terrible show, pill-boxes, phials, 
and powders, black -draughts and 
tonics, boluses and electuaries. [f, 
instead of swallowing these things, 
the soddened sojourner of St. James’s 
or St. Giles-in-the- Fields had 
taken a railway ticket for Sandgate 
or Southampton, for Dover or Daw- 
lish, at the beginning of the month 
ef August, or of this instant Sep- 
tember, how different would have 
been the result as to his health and 
spirits, nay, peradventure, even to 
his pockets; for apothecaries’ bills 
at the end of three months, some- 
times with attendance and the un- 
failing etc. etc. etc., amount to con- 
siderable sums. 

It is our opinion that no man or 
woman, professional or otherwise, 
who has been in any part of Lon- 
don, however healthy, from the pre- 
vious October, should again be found 
in the same latitude after the first 
week of August. In June or July, 
if the weather be sultry, London is 
bad enough in all conscience; but 
in August London is positively in- 
sufferable even in the sweetest, the 
most open, and the healthiest parts. 
In Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill ; 
in Chancery Lane, Back Lane, and 
Goswell Street; in a word, from 
Pall Mall to Mile End Old Town, 
the stenches are intolerable, and not 
to be endured by any man who has 
a few pounds to spare. It is not 
merely that the sewers smell rankly, 
but there is a baked, a soddened, 
and a sourish smell, in all the streets, 
alleys, courts, and corners. The 
very bricks, and slates, and stones, 
seem redolent of anything but sweet- 
ness, while all animal and vegetable 
matter become almost immediately 
putrescent. Can the breathing of 
such an atmosphere be otherwise 
than pestiferous? Certainly not. 
The sooner, therefore, they who de- 
sire to preserve health and strength 
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flee away from it the better. Where 
turn to, however? Why, there are 
at least twenty watering-places, be- 
ginning with Aberystwith in Cardi- 
ganshire, and ending with Wey- 
mouth, Worthing, and Yarmouth, 
ifwe were to follow an alphabetical 
order. 

It is many years ago—in the days 
of stage and long coaches—since we 
were ourselves at Aberystwith, which 
was then considered a far-off place, 
being 208 miles north-west of Lon- 
don. But now that there are rail- 
roads to Worcester, Shrewsbury, 
Liverpool, and Chester, the journey 
to Aberystwith can be accomplished 
in a fourth or fifth part of the time 
it required some eighteen or twenty 
yearsago. Our own journey thither 
was performed from Shrewsbury, 
about fifteen years ago, ze. in 1835 
or 1836; and well do we remember, 
that even then it took us (for we 
went a party of four or five) from 
six or seven in the morning till 
seven or eight in theevening. Now 
the whole journey from London may 
be made in less time than was then 
given to perform a distance of less 
than sixty miles. 

Aterystwith in those bygone days 
was certainly not a place as civil- 
ized as Brighton, Bath, or Chelten- 
ham ; but the natural beauties of the 
country through which you travelled, 
the purity of the air, and the very 
peculiarities-of the people, rendered 
it, and we have no doubt still ren- 
der it, to the Londoner, a zestful sort 
of place in which to spend a fortnight 
or a month, if he be so minded. The 
bathing is unquestionably good ; and 
though the sojourner from town 
will not find those comforts attain- 
able on the Kentish and Sussex 
coast, still, if his object be health, 
and a moderate expenditure, he may 
attain the first-mentioned blessing 
without greatly encroaching on the 
balance in his banker’s hands. [f, 
however, our invalid or wanderer 
be a person loving the delights of a 
French cuisine, or one to whom tole- 
rable English cookery is a necessity, 
we advise him not to take up his 
quarters at Aberystwith. In that 
primitive place nothing but the sim- 
plest boil and roast are attainable. 
In the lodging-houses you are served, 
or at least we were some fifteen years 
ago, by women dressed @ la Galloise, 
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with men’s hats and long blue cloth 
cloaks—such women as gne sees, or 
formerly saw, vending mushrooms 
and catsup in the summer months, in 
the towns of Shrewsbury, Chester, and 
Liverpool. These worthy creatures 
are as choleric and superstitious as 
in the days of the bards of Ogmor 
and Kidwelly. It was our misfor- 
tune, during our short stay in one 
of the boarding-houses, to break the 
looking-glass in the bedroom, or ra- 
ther to cause it to be broken, by 
leaving the window facing the table 
on which it stood open in a high 
wind. From that day forth we were 
looked on with an evil eye by the 
mistress of the house, a notable 
Welsh woman, and her deputy, a 
Welsh cousin, and at the end of a 
week were glad to beat a retreat to 
the hotel, to the infinite satisfaction 
of our landlady, who told one of her 
boarders she was rejoiced the English 
——— was gone, as there was no 
uck in living in the house with one 
who broke a looking-glass! Aberyst- 
with was, in the days spoken of, and 
even still is, chiefly frequented by the 
gentry from the two or three neigh- 
bouring counties, and certain stray 
visitors from Liverpool, Manchester, 
and the county of Lancaster gene- 
rally. But you are, in some degree, 
independent of society, for there are 
walks and rides to Llanbadarn Vaur, 
to Plas Crug, to the vales of Rhydol 
and Ystwydd. The coast of Cardi- 
nshire is dangerous, and not much 
requented by craft, so that there 
wants the eternal variety of shipping 
to be seen on the Kentish coast. 

We shall now transport the reader 
suddenly, and without notice, from 
the coast of Cardigan to that of 
‘Kent—from Aberystwith to Broad- 
stairs. Nothing can be more marked 
or sudden than the contrast from the 
beach in Cardiganshire to the tall 
white cliffs of Kent—Kert, one of 
the richest and most fertile counties 
in England, celebrated for its oak, 
its orchards, and its hop-grounds— 
its cherries, its plums, and, in the 
Isle of Thanet, for its agriculture 
and garden-seeds. The facilities in 
getting to Broadstairs, which is se- 
venty-five miles from town, are not 
so great as they ought to be. With 
owitt, well-appointed, and sufficiently 
— steamers, Broadstairs and 

sgate ought to be made, in any- 
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thing like fair average weather, in 
five hours, whereas generally seven 
hours, and often eight or nine, are ex- 
hausted in the passage. Then by the 
railroad, even by express, four hours 
are consumed in the journey, and five 
hours by the ordinary trains, at an 
expense of twenty shillings in first 
and fifteen in second-class carriages, 
by the ordinary, and, we believe, 
twenty-two or twenty-four shillings 
by the express train, which takes no 
second-class passengers. You are car- 
ried about thirty miles out of the direct 
line to Margate, and about five-and- 
twenty miles out of the direct line to 
Ramsgate. To those to whom time 
and money are equally valuable, these 
are serious drawbacks; and until 
some different system be entered on, 
the whole coast of Kent must in 
consequence suffer. Even, however, 
with sluggish steamers, and with a 
bad and expensive rail, Broadstairs 
is a delightful and quiet sojourn, 
situated as it is in the very middle 
of the Isle of Thanet, between Rams- 
gate and Margate. The little town 
is free from the glare and bustle of 
Ramsgate, and from the pretentious 
vulgarity of Margate. If you travel 
by steam to Broadstairs in fair wea- 
ther by the Ramsgate steamer, you 
may avoid landing at Ramsgate, and 
making a journey of two or three 
miles additional. ‘The steamers each 
maintain a boat for the convenience 
of passengers, which lands them on 
a small wooden embankment called 
a pier. 

Broadstairs was anciently called 
Bradstow. It was in the olden time 
a place of some importance, and em- 
ployed several vessels in the cod 
fishery ; but now its utmost efforts in 
the fishery extend not beyond the 
coast of Sussex, whither a couple of 
luggers resort in the herring and 
mackerel season. ‘The great beauty 
of Broadstairs is its seclusion and 
perfect quiet, and he pleasant walks 
it affords to pedestrians. ‘All the 
Isle of Thanet,’ says Camden, in his 
quaint but correct manner, ‘standeth 
upon a whitish maile, ful of goodly 
corne fields, and being a right fertile 
soile, carrieth in length eight miles, 
and foure in bredth.’ Every portion 
of the island is intereected by plea- 
sant paths, over which the public 
have a right of way, so that there is 
no want of walks in corn and grass 
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fields, through which you may wend 

our way to St. Peter's, Margate, 
Tecnenttn, St. Laurence, Minster, 
and many other villages and ham- 
lets. 

Of the inhabitants Camden thus 
speaks :— 

Neither must I pass over heere in 
silence that which maketh for the sin- 
gular praise of the inhabitants of Tenet, 
those especially which dwell by the roads 
or harboroughs of Margat, Ramsgate, 
and Brodstear. For they are passing in- 
dustrious, and as if they were amphibii, 
that is, both land creatures and sea crea- 
tures, yet their living both by sea and 
land, as one would say, with both these 
elements : they be fishermen and plough- 
men; as well husband men as mariners : 
and they that hold the plough taile in 
earing the ground, the same hold the 
helm in steering the ship. 

According to the season of the yeare, 
they knit nets, they fish for cods, her- 
rings, mackarels, &c.; they saile and 
varry foorth merchandise. The same 
again dung and manure their grounds, 
plough, sow, harrow, reape their corne, 
and they inne it. Men most ready and 
well-appointed both for sea and land; 
and thus go they round and keep a circle 
in these their labours. Furthermore, 
whereas that other whiles there happen 
shipwrackes heere (for there lie full 
against the shore those dangerous flats, 
shallowes, shelves, and sands, so much 
feared of sailers, which they use to call 
the Goodwin Sands, the Brakes, the 
Four foots, the Whildick, &c.), these 
men are wont to bestir themselves lustily 
in recovering both ships, men, and mer- 
chandise endangered. 


Nearly the whole of this praise, 
though written more than two cen- 
turies and a half ago, holds good to 
the present day. The Broadstairs 
men are indeed ‘ passing industrious,’ 
though they go not forth to the 
banks of Newfoundland as in 1586 
and 1600. But they manure their 
grounds, sow, shun, and reap, as 
industriously as in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and plough, 
sow, and harrow, with all the newest 
modern appliances. During the last 
half century a number of new houses 
have been erected at Broadstairs. 
Some of those in Eldon Place are 
spacious and comfortable, and the 
houses on the Terrace, Paragon, and 
Nelson Place, are all clean and com- 
fortable. There is an excellent inn 
facing the sea, kept by a very civil 
and intelligent man, Mr. Ballard, 
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who has a bin of good sherry and 
claret at the service of his customers. 
There are two libraries, one kept by 
a dealer in wine and brewer, of the 
name of Hale. Some years ago this 
worthy man had two parcels of 
wine well worth attention, both of 
the stock of the late Marquis Wel- 
lesley, and purchased from East 
Cliff Lodge, where the marquis then 
resided, and where Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore now disports himself in the 
summer and autumn. One of these 
was a bin of white hermitage, 
a rare, and what wine - merchants 
would call ‘a curious old wine,’ in 
perfect preservation ; and the other, 
a bin of Chablis, rather the worse 
for too Jong keeping, and which 
required immediate drinking. A 
friend of ours purchased consider- 
ably of both, and consumed what 
he purchased, midst friends and kin- 
dred, on the premises which he 
rented at Broadstairs for the three 
summer months. Mr. Hale was said 
in those days to have had some very 
curious and unequalled old port, 
also from the cellar of East Cliff. 
But when a celebrated serjeant-at- 
law applied to him for some dozens 
in the following season, it appeared 
that the whole bin had been ordered 
by a London bookseller without re- 
serve, who had originally become 
acquainted with the wine in first 
ordering a dozen of it, to be delivered 
to a cottage which he rented for a 
month or so. 

The bathing, cold and warm, at 
Broadstairs is good. The warm 
baths, kept by Mrs. Crampton, are 
among the best in England ; and the 
establishment, especially in an abun- 
dant supply of clean warm linen, is 
most commendably conducted. 

In the neighbourhood of Broad- 
stairs and Ramsgate the land is high 
and rich. ‘The face of the country 
presents fertile corn-fields, inter- 
mixed with artificial grasses; the 
fields are open and uninclosed, and 
thus the whole country has a cham- 
paign and cheerful look. The farms 
are generally large, and the farmers 
well to do. 

Ramsgate, though a much larger 
and more bustling place than Broad- 
stairs, and distinguished by a con- 
siderable foreign trade, is, never- 
theless, in our mind, a less agreeable 
sojourn. There are some good man- 
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sions, both in the Crescent and on 
the Cliff, commanding a fine sea 
prospect ; the quay and pier likewise 
form a cheerful and healthy prome- 
nade; and the beach beneath the 
cliff is unrivalled, at least on the 
coast of Kent, for its sunds. The 
air, too, is remarkably pure and 
bracing, but our own taste would 
lead us to prefer the quiet and tran- 
quillity of Broadstairs to the compa- 
rative bustle of Ramsgate. There is 
no doubt a more abundant supply 
de re cibaria in the large market of 
Ramsgate than in the small village 
of Broadstairs ; yet, with its two or 
three streets, Broadstairs has its 
couple of fishmongers, poulterers, 
butchers, and bakers; and with the 
aid of these worthy men, and the 
help of the Queen's coin, one may be 
thoroughly well-provided without 
leaving this retired village. In the 
season itinerant venders of fish ar- 
rive from Margate, and in the pre- 
sent month of September offer you 
fine supplies of sole, mackerel, and a 
haddock little inferior to the Dublin- 
bay haddock in flavour and nut- 
tiness. There is no want of hotels, 
boarding-houses, bathing - machines, 
and pleasure-boats, at Ramsgate, and 
the daily and evening papers may be 
seen at three or four libraries, at the 
baths on the West Cliff, and at the 
subscription marquee on the bathing 
sands. 

Margate is four and a half or five 
miles nearer to town than Rams- 
gate, and one hundred and twenty, 
or even one hundred, years ago 
was considered a fashionable water- 
ing-place. From 1740 and 1742, 
down indeed to 1770 and 1775, the 
first people of the day used to run 
down to enjoy the sea - breezes at 
Margate, but in a few years after the 
accession of George III. the tide of 
fashion turned in favour of Wey- 
mouth. One has only now to look 
at the deserted ball and assembly- 
rooms of Margate to be convinced 
that it was, seventy-five or eighty 
years ago, in the season, a place as 
fashionable as Bath in England, or 
as Pyrmont then was on the Con- 
tinent. The buildings about Hawley 
and Cecil Squares and Union Cre- 
scent, in their extent, solidity, and 
substantial comfort, attest that Mar- 

te was not then the resort of hair- 

rs, tailors, bootmakers, publi- 
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cans doing a large streke of business, 
and retired gentlemev,’s servants; in 
a word, of the ‘cankers of a calm 
world and a long peace.’ 

From about the year 1620 Mar- 
gate maintained a very considerable 
intercourse with Belgium, Germany, 
and France. In James the First’s 
time the Elector Palatine and his 
consort landed here. William III. 
and George I. and II. also landed at 
and took their departure from Mar- 
gate in journeying to the Continent. 
Marlborough arrived here in 1703; 
and Duncan in 1797, after the vic- 
tory off Camperdown. In 1815 the 
wounded from Waterloo were also 
landed at Margate. 

At the end of the last century the 
character of Margate asa fashionable 
resort, however, completely changed. 
The hoys of 1790 and 1800 cast on 
the pier and jetty a strange sort of 
company, and for now more than 
half a century the character of Mar- 
gate as a fashionable watering-place 
has been altogether gone. But the 
salubrity of Margate is above the 
reach of fashion, or the carping of a 
detestable and vulgar convention- 
ality, and no human power can, for- 
tunately, deprive it of the advan- 
tages it enjoys from nature, in pure 
air, pleasant drives, and admirable 
sands. 

The coffee-room of the York 
Hotel is spacious, and the living 
excellent in every respect. The 
market is, perhaps, even better and 
more extensively supplied, especially 
in the articles of fish and fruit, than 
that of Ramsgate. At the principal 
fruiterers you may have excellent 
grapes and Spanish Bon Chrétien 
— from the garden of Mr. J. P. 

owell, of Quex, a few miles from 
Margate. Mr. Powell is, or was (for 
we believe he has recently departed 
this life), the only proprietor in the 
Isle of Thanet whoadopted the French 
custom of bells appended to the 
collars of his farm-horses. In every 
portion of the island you met his 
fine team of black horses, with their 
‘sweet bells jangled,’ not out of, but 
most harmoniously in, tune. So fond 
was Mr. Powell of the pealing of 
bells that he erected a tower or 
belfry, and maintained at Quex a 
fraternity of ringers at his own 
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te is good, and there is no 
want of walks or drives—of pleasure- 
boats to go a ‘hovelling,’ to use the 
Kentish phrase —or flies to go an 
airing to Garling, Mutterer Twenties, 
Nash Court, birchington, St. Ni- 
cholas, or Dandelion, once the pro- 
perty of C. J. Fox. Whilst either 
at Ramsgate, Broadstairs, or Margate, 
a visit ought to be paid to Kingsgate, 
where Charles If. landed in 1683. 
Here is a castle beautifully situated, 
built by Lord Newborough, in which 
Henry Fox, Lord Holland, resided, 
and in which the late lord, about 
forty years ago, used to spend a 
couple of the summer months. 

From Margate the transition is 
natural to Dover. There are, we 
believe, about twenty-three miles 
between them, but this is soon tra- 
versed either by steamer, railroad, 
or by the coaches and vans which 
still ply. The situation of Dover is 
admirable. Formerly this port was 
resorted to chiefly by visitors to 
France,—mere birds of passage, who 
spent a night or a couple of days 
there to recruit themselves after 
the land journey; but within the 
last thirty years, from its delightful 
situation, the advantages of its fine 
shingle beach, and purity of its air, 
it has become a regular bathing and 
watering - place, and many families 
now sojourn here all through the 
winter. ‘There are assembly-rooms, 
circulating libraries, an abundance 
of inns, a theatre, and a market twice 
a-week, and no want of flies, plea- 
sure-boats, &c. Excursions may be 
made to Arches Court, St. Rhada- 
gund’s Abbey, to Deal, to Canter- 
bury, to Walmer, and Sandgate, &c. ; 
not to speak of walks to Shakespeare’s 
Cliff, a little south of the town, so 
admirably described in King Lear :— 


There is a cliff, whose high and bending 
head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. 


* * * * 


How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs, that wing the 
midway air, 

Show scarce so gross as beetles. 
way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire: dread- 
ful trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his 
head. 


The fishermen that walk upon the beach 


Half- 
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Appear like mice; and yon tall, anchor- 
ing bark 

Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. 


The heights to the west of Dover, 
and Shakespeare’s Cliff to the S. W., 
shelter the town, and render it less 
exposed than other portions of the 
coast of Kent. There is, probably, 
also a greater variety of beautiful 
scenery between Dover and Sand- 
gate than in any seven or eight miles’ 
drive in the county of Kent. 

Several families, fond of seclusion 
and retirement, and for whom the 
bustle of Dover is too great, sojourn 
at Walmer—a quiet little watering- 
place, about a mile to the south of 
Deal, whose castle is occupied by the 
Duke of Wellington, as Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, It was our 
good fortune, about a dozen years 
ago, to have made a perambulation 
of the interior of this castle. The 
duke’s bedroom struck us as remark- 
able. It was a middle-sized room, 
in a corner of which was placed a 
small iron camp bedstead, without 
curtains, and of the greatest simpli- 
city of structure. By the side of 
this was a small table, on which lay 
a common metal inkstand, a small 
Bible, a Spanish grammar, in the 
fly-leaf of which was written, ‘A. 
Wellesiey, 1809, and two or three 
parliamentary papers, which it was 
evident the hero of a hundred fights 
had been just perusing. 

Sandgate iy a pretty little village 
about seven or eight miles from 
Dover, beautifully situated, which 
has risen into greater importance 
since Folkestone has become a packet 
and railroad station. 

Sandgate was a favourite summer 
residence of the late Wm. Wilber- 
force, and cnc is not surprised, from 
its quiet and secluded character, that 
it was so. ‘The beach consists of 
shingle, so that the sea-water is clear. 
Near to Sandgate is the castle built 
by Henry VIII. Here Queen Eliza- 
beth lodged when she visited the 
coast in 1588. The walk on the 
cliff from Sandgate to Folkestone is 
one of the most delightful in Eng- 
land. On a clear day you see the 
French coast with amazing distinct- 
ness. 

Folkestone was formerly a quiet old 
English town, peculiarly built on the 
side of a hill, where a vast many 
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‘Quakers and Quakeresses repaired 
for the sake of the sea-bathing; but 
since it has become a railway -station, 
and a port of embarkation to the 
Continent, Folkestone has increased 
considerably in size, but the Quakers 
do not frequent it in such numbers. 
Folkestone, however, is a most an- 
cient town. Camden says:— 

Folkestone was a flourishing place in 
times past, as may appeare by the pieces 
of Romane coine and Britaine brickes 
daily there found: but under what name 
it is uncertaine. Probable it is that it 
was one of those towres or holds which, 
in the reign of Theodosius the Younger, 
the Romans placed for to keep off the 
Saxons, as Gildres saith, at certain dis- 
tances along the shore in the south part 
of Britaine. Famous it was, and much 
frequented by the English Saxons, for 
religion sake, by reason of a monasterie 
that Eansurde, daughter to Eadbald, 
king of Kent, consecrated there unto 
nunnes. But now it is a small towne, 
and the greatest part there of the sea 
hath, as it were, pared away. 

Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, was a native of 
Folkestone. 

With Tunbridge Wells we will 
finish Kent. ‘Tunbridge is, as our 
readers are aware, an inland place, 
at a distance of about six-and-thirty 
miles from London. Notwithstand- 
ing the present state of its population 
and its immense popularity, Tun- 
bridge Wells is a locality of compara- 
tively modern renown as a watering- 
place, though the Spa was first dis- 
covered by Dudley, Lord North, 
when in the last stage of a consump- 
tion, in 1606. It is recorded that, 
when given over by his physician, 
three months of the Tunbridge 
waters restored the patient to perfect 
health. But even this remarkable 
cure would not have led the votaries 
of fashion to have sojourned here, 
had not the place been frequented 
by James II. The wells are one 
hundred yards above the level of the 
sea. ‘The component parts are steel, 
marine salts, an oily and an ochrous 
matter, and a volatile vitriolic spirit, 
too subtle for analysis. Ina languid 
state of the circulation, in nervous 
complaints and ailments, arising from 
sedentary occupations, the waters of 
Tunbridge are said to be most effi- 
cacious. The accommodations in 
respect to hotels, libraries, &c., are 
admirable. Near to Tunbridge are 
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many walks and rides of surpassing 
interest—among others Speldhurst, 
Penshurst, Somerhill, Balham Abbey, 
and Eridge Park, the seat of the 
Earl of Abergavenny. 

At length we come to Sussex, and 
of this county Brighton is, as will be 
admitted, the gem. Who is there, in 
these days of rail and speedy loco- 
motion, that has not been to Brighton 
over and over again? The place is 
as well known to every Londoner as 
Charing Cross, Howell and James's, 
or the County Fire Office. Yet this 
really beautiful town has risen to 
what it is in the course of little 
more than one generation. It is, in 
the greatest degree, to George IV. 
that Brighton owes its extent, its 
wealth, and its popularity. This 
monarch, when Prince of Wales, 
selected Brighton as a summer so- 
journ, and ever since that period it 
has risen in public favour and im- 
portance. The Pavilion, so long the 
favourite abode of the monarch, as 
Prince of Wales, as Prince Regent, 
and as George IV., was commenced 
in 1784, when the Prince of Wales 
was in his twenty-third year. It 
originally consisted of a circular 
building, crowned with a dome, and 
of a range of apartments on each side. 
In 1802 two wings were added, and 
the front of the building now ex- 
tends a length of 200 feet. The 
architecture somewhat resembles that 
of the Kremlin at Moscow, and the 
interior is finished in the Chinese 
style. The grounds of the Pavilion 
are spacious, and well laid out. On 
the north side are the splendid suite 
of stables erected for the royal stud, 
and adjacent are the saddle and har- 
ness rooms, and the riding-school, in 
which the menarch, with bis favour- 
ite companions and attendants, was 
wont to take exercise. 

Probably a finer mandge exists not 
in Europe. The gardens and grounds 
—once the exclusive resort of the 
Fitzherberts, the Hertfords, the 
Conynghams; where Fox, and She- 
ridan, and Moira, and Erskine saun- 
tered, and held their councils with 
the Prince—are now thrown open to 
the public, having been purchased 
with the Pavilion itself, by the au- 
thorities of the town of Brighton, 
for a sum of 53,000/. Here, in 
these very gardens, the Londoner, 
who has lett town after an early 
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breakfast, may enjoy shade and 
shelter from the mid-day sun, in- 
haling the salubrious sea air, or the 
breezes of the gently-sloping Downs. 
There is little to interest in the 
early history of Brighton. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it was a small fishing-village; and 
even at the accession of George III. 
in 1760, ninety years ago, it was little 
more than a collection of half-a- 
dozen streets, with a few fishermen’s 
huts. Yet now, in 1850, it is a mag- 
nificent city—a city, indeed, of pa- 
laces; for what are those noble man- 
sions in Kemp Town, Brunswick 
Square, and Brunswick Terrace, but 
palaces ?—not so costly or extensive, 
indeed, as some of the palaces in the 
Strada Nuova at Genoa, or on Chaija 
at Naples; but far cleaner, more 
commodious, and more comfortable. 
Brighton is protected from the 
N. and N.E. winds by a range of 
hills of easy access. From the sum- 
mits of these hills, on a clear day, 
the Isle of Wight may be plainly 
seen. The soil of Brighton is chalky 
and dry,—so dry, indeed, that in 
half-an-hour after the heaviest rains 
the pedestrian may resume his ex- 
ercise. This dryness of the air greatly 
contributes to the healthfulness of 
the place. Brighton has a capital 
market, and is, perhaps, next to Lon- 
don, the best-supplied city in Eng- 
land with provisions and provender 
of every kind. Fish is reasonable, and 
generally abundant in the market. 
On the flavour of the Brighton soles 
it were needless to dilate. There is 
a freshness, flavour, and merey relish 
in them, which you seek in vain in 
the soles of London. The mackerel 
and red mullet, caught in the deep 
water off Worthing, are also re- 
markably fine. On the superiority 
of the Southdown mutton com- 
ment were, indeed, superfiuous. 
Brighton is now remarkably well 
supplied with fruit and vegetables ; 
and in the season there is no want 
of delicious figs from Taring and 
Lancing, near to Worthing, nor of 
grapes, peaches, and nectarines. Ho- 
tels, club- houses, boarding - houses, 
and circulating libraries abound. 
There is also a greater supply of 
saddle-horses for hire at Brizhton 
than in any town in England, or, 
indeed, in the world. The Bedford, 
York, and Albion hotels are 
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among the finest in England, and 
are more moderate in the charges 
than in the days of ‘our hot youth, 
when George 1V. was king. We 
remember, a quarter of a century 
ago (we were then young and green 
in the ways of this wicked world), 
paying, at a fashionable Brighton 
otel, a crown for a breakfast, con- 
sisting merely of chicken and cold 
ham, on embarking for Dieppe at 
this port. Another advantage, in 
which Brighton resembles the me- 
tropolis, is in its busses, and its cabs. 
Attached to some of the hotels are 
baths ; but where such luxuries are 
not found within the curtilage of 
your ‘ hostel,’ you have but to step 
out on the Steyne, where you will 
find your pick and choice of bathing 
establishments. Of pleasure - boats, 
as may be supposed, there is no lack 
whatever. Brighton has also its 
chalybeate spring, which is supposed 
to be efficacious in cases of general 
debility, indigestion, and atony of the 
stomach. But with the sea before 
one in which to plunge, or, if our 
reader be delicate, with warm sea- 
water and douche baths at hand, he 
must be curious in spas who would 
seek a chalybeate at Brighton. Spas 
should be altogether unnecessary to 
the visitor who makes a proper use, 
on foot or on horseback, of the 
Downs, or of the elegant, or, for 
health, the glorious, Chain Pier. 

It must be admitted that, of late 
years, Brighton has not been a cheap 
place. Houses and apartments are 
dear, and provisions are even a shade 
dearer than in London. Among the 
excursions to be made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brighton, the Devil’s 
Dyke, Preston, Rottingdean, Shore- 
ham, Hove, and Worthing, may be 
mentioned. 

Worthing is situated eleven miles 
east of Brighton, and a visit to this 
fashionable watering-place may be 
now accomplished for about the 
sum which, twelve or fifteen years 
ago, you disbursed in turnpikes 
on the short journey thither from 
Brighton. Worthing isa much more 
tranquil and retired place than 
Brighton. House-rent and apart- 
ments are also considerably cheaper. 
The town is sheltered by the Sussex 
Downs, which, even in March and 
April, exclude the chilling blasts of 
the N.E. winds. Thesands of Wor- 
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thing afford delightful rides to Lan- 
cing and Little Hampton. 

With a few words as to Hastings 
and Eastbourne, we must conclude 
our remarks on watering-places in 
Sussex. The entrance into Has- 
tings by the London road from Fair- 
light Down is picturesque and beau- 
tiful. It opens on a smooth terrace, 
where is an extensive prospect of 
Pevensey Bay, Beachey Head, Bourne 
Hills, and a wide range of ocean. A 
new town, called St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, has been, within the last twenty 

ears, erected by Mr. Burton, the 

ouses in which are commodious, 
presenting all modern appliances and 
improvements. There are assembly 
rooms, warm baths, bathing machines, 
flies, donkeys, pad-chairs, and every 
other convenience and luxury that 
one finds in the most civilized water- 
ing-places. The hotels, too, are on a 
large scale, and are clean and com- 
fortable. The drives and rides about 
Hastings are some of the most beau- 
tiful in England. There is Fairlight 
Downs, Broomham Park, Hurstmon- 
ceaux Castle, Pevensey, Rye, Battle, 
&c. To such as have delicate lungs, 
or are troubled with pectoral com- 
plaints, there is no more desirable 
residence. 

Eastbourne is a place ofa different 
character from Hastings. Its aspect 
is altogether more grave and serious, 
and a certain sombreness is added by 
the appearance of the trees, which, 
contrary to general custom, flourish 
luxuriantly to within almost a stone’s 
throw ofthe sea. Eastbourne is, for 
the most part, frequented by families 
belonging to the county of Sussex. 

Turn we now to the Isle of Wight 
and Hampshire, where Southamp- 
ton first claims attention. Little 
more than a dozen years ago South- 
ampton was a ten or eleven hours’ 
journey from London, even by the 
fastest coaches. Now, one is whisked 
from the Waterloo terminus to the 
capital of Hants in three hours. 
The approach from London to 
Southampton by the old coach-road 
is uncommonly beautiful, but in 
passing by rail your eye can scarcely 
do more than momentarily fix itself 
on the scenery of the Isle of Wight 
and the New Forest. With a little 
alteration, the line of Burns may be 
applied,— 


A moment seen, then gone for ever. 
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But once lodged, either above or 
below bar, you can walk, ride, or 
drive, during your sojourn, amidst 
some of the most delightful scenery 
that England affords. 

The High Street of Southampton is 
one of the finest in our island, and is 
distinguished by the wealth, beauty, 
and luxury of its shops. In this 
quiet country town you can supply 
yourself with every article of elegance 
and fashion, almost as easily as in 
Bond Street or Regent Street. In one 
article, fruit, Southampton beats even 
London itself. This arises from its 
proximity to Jersey and Guernsey, 
whence the finest Charmontel and 
Marie-Louise pears are daily sent, 
and also from its trade by steam with 
Lisbon, Vigo, Cadiz, and Seville. 
Independently of the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamers, which periodically 
start from and arrive at Southamp- 
ton, sloops are continually passing 
and repassing between Southampton 
and the Channel Islands. There is 
also a communication twice or thrice 
a-week with Havre, so that much 
fruit comes from Normandy. South- 
ampton, as a watering: place, possesses 
great attractions. The soil is of a 
hard gravel, and as the town is shel- 
tered from the violent winds by the 
New Forest and the thickly-wooded 
domains of the gentry living in the 
neighbourhood, it is a spot peculiarly 
suited for an invalid. The principal 
streets are dry and clean, and the 
town abounds with remnants of mo- 
nastic architecture. Southampton 
possesses good inns, bathing establish- 
ments, an assembly-room, a theatre, 
a fives’-court, a bowling-green, and 
numerous libraries. 

From Southampton to Cowes the 
passage is easy and quickly made, 
the distance being about fifteen miles. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
East and West Cowes; the air is 
salubrious and balmy, and the face 
of the country beautifully diversified. 
But, it must be confessed, there is a 
per contra side to the account. Liv- 
ing in the Isle of Wight is inor- 
dinately dear, and, independently of 
this, there are some constitutions for 
which the air of the island is too 
relaxing. But to such, there is the 
really British sport of yachting in 
reserve. The head-quarters of all 
the yacht clubs is at the Isle of 
Wight. Several of the finest of 
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these vessels have been built at 
Cowes. 

It must be remembered, that how- 
ever bracing and salubrious, there 
are people who do not like the sea 
air. To such, there are several in- 
land watering-places open, as Bath, 
Cheltenham, Clifton, Bristol, Hot- 
wells, Matlock, Harrowgate, &c. 

Bath, in the middle of the last and 
the beginning of the present century, 
was one of the most fashionable 
places in England ; and there can be 
no question that its waters are most 
efficacious in gout, rheumatism, and 
other complaints; but of late years, 
from some cause or another—pro- 
bably from the opening of the Con- 
tinent since 1815—the crowd of 
visitors which anciently resorted to 
Bath seems to have considerably 
diminished. Yet Bath is, unques- 
tionably, one ofthe most magnificent 
cities in England; and has as ad- 
mirable inns, apartments, and lodg- 
ing-houses for the accommodation of 
visitors as any town in the world. 
There is the York House, the White 
Hart, the White Lion, the Castle, 
the Lamb, the Greyhound, and the 
Christopher, all first-rate. 

The great Pump-room was ori- 
ginally built under the auspices of 
Beau Nash, in 1704; in 1751 it was 
enlarged ; in 1786 its handsome por- 
tico was added. In 1796 the old 
Pump-room was taken down, and 
the present handsome building erected 
on its site. The general time of 
bathing at Bath is between six and 
nine in the morning, when there is a 
fresh supply of water. The bathing 
of the fair sex is thus alluded to in 
some satirical lines :— 

You cannot conceive what a number of 
ladies 

Were washed in the water the same as 
our maid is ; 

How the ladies did giggle and set up 
their clacks, 

All the while an old woman was rubbing 
their backs. 

Oh, ’twas pretty to see them all put on 
their flannels, 

And then take the water like so many 
spaniels ! 

Anstey, the author of the New 
Bath Guide (no relation of the mem- 
ber for Youghal, we believe), himself 
a native of Bath, playfully alludes to 
the contrast between the theory and 
practice of the Bath physicians in 
reference to these waters,— 
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But what is surprising, no mortal e’er 
viewed 

Any one ofthe physical gentlemen stewed ; 

From the day that King Bladud first 
found out these bogs, 

And thought them so good for himself 
and his hogs, 

Not one of the faculty ever has tried 

These excellent waters to cure his own 
hide ; 

Though many a skilful and learned phy- 
sician, 

With candour, good sense, and profound 
erudition, 

Obliges the world with the fruits of his 
brain, 

Their nature and hidden effects to explain. 


To every literary man Bath must 
be dear. It was here Fielding pro- 
duced his Tom Jones. Here Miss 
Linley, the first wife of Sheridan, 
was born and educated; and here 
the accomplished Richard Tickell 
first drew the breath of life. 

Cheltenham, distant ninety - five 
miles from London, in the days of 
stage-coaches the fatiguing journey 
of a long day, may now be reached 
in three hours by the Great Western. 
Its level above the sea is about 100 
feet, but surrounded on the N.E., 
E., and S.E. by the lofty range of 
Cotswold Hills, it is in a great de- 
gree sheltered from the winds that 
blow from those quarters. It is said 
by the meteorologists of the place 
that westerly winds blowing off the 
Bristol Channel, and entering the 
vale of Cheltenham between the 
Cotswold and Malvern ranges, pre- 
vail eight months out of the twelve. 
This circumstance conduces greatly 
to the general health and mildness 
of the climate and to the preservation 
of a more uniform temperature than 
is experienced in any other. place 
occupying the same geographical 
situation. 

There are at Cheltenham alkaline 
waters, magnesian waters, sulphur 
waters, and chalybeate waters, so 
that those afflicted with impaired or 
depraved digestion, loss of appetite, 
nephritic or liver diseases, may find 
a remedy. Long experience has 
proved that spring and autumn are 
the best seasons for drinking the 
aperient waters of Cheltenham. From 
April to August the attendance be- 
comes daily more numerous; and 
August, the present month, and Oc- 
tober are considered as the height of 
the season. 
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Upwards of a century has passed 
since the sanative virtues of the 
Cheltenham waters were discovered. 
The discovery is said to have thus 
occurred. In a meadow situated at 
the foot of Bays Hill, and belonging 
at the time in question to a Mr. 
Mason, a small rivulet was observed 
to attract the neighbouring pigeons, 
great numbers of which congregated 
round the spot, exhibiting a marked 
partiality’ for the water. It was 
further observed that this stream 
continued to flow when other streams 
were frozen. The spring being ex- 
amined was found to contain a strong 
saline impregnation, and having been 
subsequently submitted to experi- 
ment, the result proved the medici- 
nal properties of the water. 

From the time when George III. 
visited Cheltenham, public attention 
became more aidaaieely directed to 
the sanative ine of its mineral 
springs. Each succeeding year brought 
with it an increase of visitors, and 
the demand became greater than the 
could satisfy. But, even so far back 
as thirty years, Mr. Thompson of the 
Montpelier Spa continued boring for 
other springs; and at the period of 
his death, in 1820, he had upwards of 
eighty wells all yielding mineral 
waters, several of them widely dif- 
ferent in their chemical properties 
from any that had been previously 
known. 

The hotels and boarding- houses at 
Cheltenham are quite as celebrated 
as those of Bath. The Plough in 
the High Street is an old-established 
and favourite house ; and the Queen’s, 
making up 110 beds, and at present 
to let, is one of the finest hotels in 
England. The amusements at Chel- 
tenham are of a gay and cheerful 
character. There are evening musical 
promenades, rotunda balls, assembly- 
rooms, concerts, music-rooms, a the- 
atre, hunting appointments with the 
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Berkeley hounds, billiard - rooms, 
riding parties, &c. 

Not merely are there abundance 
of libraries, as the Montpelier, Wil- 
liams’s, Lee’s, the. Literary Saloon, 
Lovesy’s, Wright’s, and Roberts's, but 
there is also a Literary and Philo- 
sophical Institution, and several good 
newspapers, as the Cheltenham Chro- 
nicle, Journal, and Looker-on. 

‘Excursions may be made from 
Cheltenham to Cleeve, Toddington, 
Halles Abbey, Gloucester, Southam, 
Berkeley Castle, and even to Malvern 
and Ross. 

With a word or two as to Matlock 
and Harrowgate we shall conclude. 

Matlock, about 144 miles from 
London, is now easily attainable by 
the Midland Junction. It is situated 
in a beautiful and romantic country. 

Harrowgate, better known, and 
about 212 miles from London, is also 
attainable by the York and North 
Midland within the compass of a 
single day. ‘The waters are recom- 
mended in gout, jaundice, and spleen, 
and all complaints arising from ob- 
structed secretions. The season at 
Harrowgate begins at May and ends 
at Michaelmas. The inns at Har- 
rowgate are the Dragon, Granby, 
Queen's Head, the Crown, the Half 
Moon and White Hart. The vari- 
ous parties mess in common, and 
nothing can be more agreeable than 
an intercourse by which parties enjoy, 
at a reasonable rate, not merely com- 
forts, but all the luxuries and deli- 
cacies. 

Reader, if you have not already 
taken your railway-ticket for Har- 
rowgate, or for Sidmouth, Dawlish, 
and ‘Iifracombe, go and do so imme- 
diately, for rest assured that a so- 
journ in London in the month of 
September is good neither for body 
nor for mind. En route, then, for 
the watering-places ; and till we meet 
there, adieu. 
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